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DOUG HOUSMAN/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
A Hopkins employee fixes a lock broken by an armed burglar Monday. 


Armed aoe er 


strikes Gilman 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


-~ An armed robber forced his way 
into the Johns Hopkins Federal 
Credit Union at the basement of 


Gilman Hall early Monday morning, 


threatening an employee before es- 
caping with an undisclosed amount 
of money. No injuries were reported, 
andas yet noarrests have been made. 

Theincident occurred at approxi- 


mately 7:40 a.m., just as the Credit 


Union offices were preparing to open 
for the day. The suspect, described as 
a 30-year-old, 5°9" African-Ameri- 
can male weighing about 180 lbs., 
approached the lone employee bran- 
dishing a knife. He forcedher toopen 
the safe, and said he would give her 
30 seconds to hand over the con- 
tents. The employee complied, after 
which the suspect fled from Gilman 
Hall in an unknown direction. He 
was last seen wearing a black nylon 
jacket, black sweatshirt and black 
pants and carrying a white plastic 
bag. 

The victim was unavailable for 
comment, but Mike Mesta, the presi- 


dent of the Credit Union, spoke with ° 


the News-Letter. “Most importantly, 
no one was hurt in the incident. Sec- 
ond, our members’ money is safe,” 
because the Credit Union was fully 
insured against theft. 
~~ Both the FBI and the Baltimore 
Police Department are pursuing 
leads, according to Director of Cam- 
pus Security Ronald Mullen. 

~ Nevertheless, a $2,000 reward is 


being offered for information lead- 
ing to the arrest of the criminal. 

Mullen sought to diffuse any secu- 
rity fears that the Hopkins commu- 
nity may harbor as a result of this 
incident. 

“This crime was an anomaly,” he 
said, adding that to the best of his 
knowledge, Monday’s crime was the 
first such armed bank robbery on 
campus. The Credit Union is located 
on the bottom floor of Gilman Hallin 
the northwest corner of the building, 
just a few feet from the Barnes and 
Noble bookstore and the Hopkins 
branch of the 1st National Bank of 
Maryland. Mullen describes the area 
asan “attractive hazard,” in that there 
is a high density of potential targets 
for thieves. In addition, at 7:40 a.m. 
he says, “there’s not much going on 
there.” 

Hopkins security officers nor- 
mally patrol the building at all times, 
and at that time of the morning, they 
are usually walking the hallways un- 
locking doors and preparing for the 
day’s classes. It is still uncertain 
whether a Hopkins officer had passed 
by the Credit Union office shortly 
before the crime took place. 

Itis also unclear whether the crime 
was premeditated. “We’re not sure if 
(the suspect) took advantage of an 
opportunity or whether this was a 
well-plannedcrime,” said Mullen. He 
stresses, though, that theassailant was 
not recognized by the victim and is 
most likely not a member of the 
Hopkins community. 


Continued on Page A5 


J O H N S 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN AND 
BRYANT PARK 
News-Letter Staff 


At last evening’s Student Council 
meeting, Class of 1998 President 
Duncan Belser announced that the 
featured speaker at Commencement 
will be Elizabeth Dole, President of 
the American Red Cross and wife of 
last year’s GOP Presidential candi- 
date, Robert Dole. 

Ross Jones, the Vice President Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trustees and 
Frederick Dekuyper of the General 
Council’s Office helped Belser in his 
search for a speaker. According to 
Belser, the strength of the connection 
was a major factor in securing Dole as 
speaker. 

“In the past, classes have tried to 
get speakers with which they didn’t 
have any chance of getting. This year 
we focused on tangible goals through- 
out the entire process.” Belser began 
the task of finding a Commencement 
speaker in June. The senior class was 
polled about Commencement earlier 
this year, and based on these results 
Belser and the other Class of 1998 
officers started the job of finding a 
speaker. 

Dole will speak at the Commence- 
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Dole booked for graduation 


ment ceremony for Undergraduates 
on the afternoon of May 21, 1998. 
The Class of 1998 will not present 
Dole with an honorarium for her ad- 
dress. Commencement speakers at 
Johns Hopkins University do not re- 
ceive any financial award for their 
appearance. Whether or not she will 
be presented an honorary degree by 
the University is out of the hands of 
the graduating class. A speaker can 
be awarded an honorary degree only 
after they are nominated by the fac- 
ulty, approved by the Board of Trust- 
ees and then confirmed by President 
Brody. 

“So far, I’ve heard lots of positive 
responses from students. People are 
very excited for this. I’m personally 
ecstatic. Elizabeth Dole is a fine per- 
son who has provided a tremendous 
amount of outreach in the field of 
humanitarianism. The University 
deserves her talent as Commence- 
ment speaker,” Belser said. 

Dole grew up in North Carolina, 
where she attended Duke University 
and received a law and master’s de- 
gree from Harvard University. From 
there, she joined the Nixon Adminis- 
tration in the Office of Consumer 
Affairs and dedicated herself to mat- 
ters of public safety. One of her mea- 


sures was the labeling of ingredients 
of prepared foods. In fact, Dole’s ca- 
reer-long devotion to public safety 
earned her the National Safety 
Council’s Distinguished Service 
Award in 1989. 

From 1973 through 1979, she 
served on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Later, Dole became the first 
woman to hold the position of the 
Secretary of Transportation in Presi- 
dent Reagan’s Cabinet, during which 
the U.S. achieved its safest transpor- 
tation record. In addition, she over- 
saw the privatization of CONRAIL, 
the improvement of airline inspec- 
tions and promoted seat belts and air 
bags in cars. She later served as Presi- 
dent Bush’s Secretary of Labor. 

In 1993, Dole received a Lifetime 
Achievement Award from Women 
Executives in StateGovernment. Also 
in 1993, Dole was inducted into the 
Safety and Health Hall of Fame Inter- 
national for her numerous accom- 
plishments throughout many Presi- 
dential Administrations. 

As head of the Red Cross since 
1991, Dole has donated six years of 
service, although she took a leave of 
absence in 1996. She is in charge of 
one of the world’s largest humanitar- 
ian organizations, involving over 1.3 
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COURTESY OF AMERICAN RED CROSS 
Elizabeth Dole will address the 
Hopkins Class of 1998 this May. 


million volunteers. She is credited 
with modernizing the organization, 
especially with the way the nation’s 
blood supply is collected, tested, pro- 
cessed and distributed. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross provides half of 
America’s blood supply. 

During Commencement, Dolewill 
be introduced by Duncan Belser. 
President Brody and Student Coun- 
cil Executive Board President Matt 
Schernecke are also expected to speak 
during the afternoon ceremony. 











PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


The grandstand is set to be finished in time for the Lacrosse season. 


Stands on schedule 


BY JOHN HILLERY 
News-Letter Staff 


The constuction of permanent 
seating on the vistors’ side of the la- 
crosse field is ahead of schedule and 
should be completed in time for the 
men’s lacrosse opener against 
Princeton. 

An article which appeared in The 
Baltimore Sun alleged zoning viola- 
tions by the University in the build- 
ing of the grandstand. The article 
claimed the University commenced 
construction without first obtaining 


| all necessary permits and that the 


Kane lectures on race relations 


BY NICOLE D. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


Lecturer Gregory Kane con- 
fronted the state of race in America 
on Wednesday at the Homewood 
campus. Kane spoke on American 
tace relations in the last installment 





series was sponsored by the Johns 
Hopkins Office of Special Events. 

Kane lectures in the Johns Hop- 
kins Writing Seminars program and 
is a columnist for The Baltimore 
Sun. An award winning journalist, 
Kane won the Times Mirror Jour- 
nalist of the Year Award for the 
series ” Witness to Slavery.” 

Kane centered his lecture around 
the contemporary state of race rela- 
tions in America. 

“I don’t think that they [race re- 
lations] are getting worse,” stated 
Kane, “but they a are as good as they 
are going to get.” 

According to Kane, racial hos- 
tilities between blacks and whites 
in America continue to persist to 
this day. He feels that the problems 
that effect these two communities 
are much deeper than race or color. 

“The conflict between blacks and 
whites is not about race,” states 
Kane, “it is about history, culture 


and world view.” According to 


Kane, an important legacy regard- 
ing the American Civil Rights 
Movement is that black America 
never embraced complete integra- 





FILE PHOTO 
Gregory Kane lectured at JHU. 
tion. 

“Black people,” says Kane, “are 
more nationalist, more Afro-Cen- 
tric, than blacks or whites are will- 
ing to admit.” 

Kane feels that white America 
greatly misunderstood this aspect 
of the fight for civil rights. 

He pointed to two aspects of the 
movement: integration and black 


Continued on Page A5 


project had opposition from neigh- 
borhood groups and the city at large. 

Hopkins interim Executive Direc- 
tor of Facilities and Real Estate 
Stephen Campbell called the matter 
“much ado about nothing.” He notes 
asecond Sun article reported that the 
city zoning board unamimously ap- 
proved the grandstands’ construc- 
tions. Hopkins had to obtain a zon- 
ing variance because the grandstands 
will be set 30 feet from the property 
line. 

However, Dennis O’Shea of JHU’s 
News and Information Division 
points out that the grandstand will 
occupy the same area as the two tem- 
porary grandstands which the Uni- 
versity set up in past years to accom- 
modate fans during lacrosse season. 

Both Campbell and O’Shea ex- 
pressed dissatifaction with the first 
Sun piece. “The writer put a spin on 

Continued on Page A5 


Harvey states views 


BY JOSH GREENBERG 
News-Letter Staff 


“Baltimore is in a mess... a 
godawful mess.” 

With these words, Professor David 
Harvey of the Department of Geog- 
raphy and Environmental Engineer- 
ing began his lecture, delivered Tues- 
day to an assembled mix of students 
and faculty. His talk, entitled “The 
Spaces of Utopia,” was part informa- 
tional, part theoretical, and part call 
to arms. 

Harvey began by pointing out the 
decline of the City That Reads over 
the past few decades, with vacant ur- 
ban housing doubling at the same 
time that more than 400,000 residents 
left the city for the suburbs. However, 
he was quick to point out that urban 
problems are nothing new, and the 
Baltimore he encountered when he 
first moved here almost thirty years 
ago had its own share of problems. 

The difference, according to 
Harvey, was that “then, we thought 
we could do something about it.” 
Now, said Harvey, “people are hope- 
less.” The only small hope Baltimore 
developers seem to have is a certain 
pattern which has been repeated time 
and time again, from the Inner Har- 
bor to the Convention Center to the 
new football stadium. 

Harvey sees this capital invest- 
ment, which he referred to as “feed- 
ing the downtown monster,” ashighly 
problematic, because “each wave re- 
quires another wave to support it” in 
a never-ending cycle of investment. 

As for other methods, the usual 
response seems to be that there is no 


alternative, 

Harvey disagreed with this fatal- 
ism, and presented the notion that we 
might be able to find alternatives af- 
ter all. In order to do so, he suggested 
a close look at previous conceptions 
of utopian societies. 

“In the past twenty years, we've 
given up on utopian schema,” he said, 
which is unfortunate because, in their 
imagination and execution, such 
schema provide a “powerful force for 
change.” 

The second portion of his talk fo- 
cused on the characteristics of these 
utopias, and where they may have 
gone wrong. 

Harvey pointed out that most uto- 
pian schema share certain character- 
istics—they tend to be temporally 
fixed. The linear march of time has 
been stopped, replaced by “the circu- 
lar time of ritual.” This is accom- 
plished through the “use spatial or- 
dering to escape temporality.” 
Through such strict constructions of 
the spaces of the utopian society, its 
history is effectively stopped ata flaw- 
less ideal. 

However, any attempts to actually 
materialize such utopian ideals, ac- 
cording to Harvey, have failed—not 
due to a flaw in the plan but rather as 
aresult of the means by which they ve 
been enacted. In fine Marxist form, 
Harvey blamed the “usual combina- 
tion of state power and capital accu- 
mulation” for the failures of utopian 
schema. 

He proceeded to directly attack 
what he dubbed the “Utopianism of 
the Market Economy,” the laissez- 

Continued on Page A5 





Construction of nursing building 
to be completed soon 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
News-Letter Staff 


Construction of the Anne M. 
Pinkard Nursing Building, begun in 
June 1996, is scheduled to be com- 
pleted this month. The building will 
be open to students in January 1998. 

The Nursing building is located 
onthe corner of Wolfe and McElderry 
Streets on the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal Institutions’ campus in East Balti- 
more, 


Currently, the School of Nursing’s- 


offices and classrooms are located in 
six different buildings on the Medical 
School campus. The new Nursing 
building will house most of the School 


of Nursing’s offices and classrooms, 
as well as the Institute for Johns Hop- 
kins Nursing and the Center for Nurs- 
ing research, Dennis O’Shea of the 
office of News and Information says 
that the Pinkard Building is intended 
to bring all of the Nursing education 
and research together in one place. 

When construction of the Pinkard 
Building is completed, the buildings 
that are currently used by the School 
of Nursing will mainly be used for 
other purposes. However, O’Shea 
says that parts of these buildings will 
continue to be used by the School of 
Nursing. 

The Pinkard Building is five sto- 
ries high and, in addition to class- 


4 
rooms and lecture halls, contains a 
230 seat auditorium, laboratories and 
a garden courtyard. It was designed 
by the Baltimore architectural firm 
Ayers/Saint/Gross, and is being con- 
structed by Barton Marlow Co, 

The cost of the Pinkard Building is 
$17.2 million, approximately one- 
quarter of which has been subsi- 
dized by the State of Maryland. The 
remaining cost has been paid by 
private contributions from the 
Johns Hopkins Initiative Campaign, 
The Robert G. and Anne Merrick 
Foundation and the Jacob and Annita 
France Foundation, of which Anne 
M. Pinkard is the president and di- 
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BY PAT MILTON 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A CIA video 
simulation released today concludes 
that witnesses to the crash of TWA 
Flight 800 saw the breakup of the 
doomed plane in the seconds after 
the initial explosion, not the explo- 
sion itself. 

What some people thought was a 
missile hitting the plane was burn- 
ing, leaking fuel from the jet after the 
front part of it had already broken 
off, FBI officials said as they formally 
called off their criminal probe. 

“Following 16 months of unprec- 
edented investigation... we must now 
report that no evidence has been 
found which would indicate that a 
criminal act was the cause,” Assis- 
tant Director James Kallstrom said. 

The Paris-bound jet blew up over 
the Atlantic shortly after takeoff July 
17, 1996, killing all230 aboard. Fami- 
lies of victims looked onas Kallstrom 
discussed the FBI probe, one of the 
largest criminalinvestigationsin U.S. 
history. He said the FBI had spent 
$14 million to $20 million on the in- 
vestigation. 

Thevideo simulation—which vic- 
tims’ families had viewed earlier— 
included vivid recreations of what 
witnesses miles away on Long Island 
or other aircraft said they saw that 
night. 

“All 244 witnesses we firmly be- 
lieve told us what they saw,” 
Kallstrom said after the video was 
played. Most witness accounts are 
remarkably similar, he said. 





Police teargas 
another U. of Oregon 


party 


Forty police officers used teargas 
to subdue partiers at a sorority row 
Halloween bash at the University of 
Oregon. This was the second 
teargassing of UO partiers in less than 
a month. 

Officers arrived on the scene 
around 10:30 p.m. on Halloween: A 
crowd of some 300 students had 
formed outside the packed sorority 
house, where residents had stopped 
letting people in when it became over- 
crowded. 

The initial police response team 
was greeted with bottles and rocks 
hurled by some of the crowd. The 
officers retreated and called in rein- 
forcements from neighboring police 
departments, the state police and the 
university police. 

No arrests were made. Earlier in 
October, police arrested four people 
at another party which officers de- 
scribed as a “riot,” and used teargas 
to disperse. The “riot” consisted of 
angered partiers pelting police offic- 
ers with beer bottles for their appar- 
ently random arrests of people on the 
scene. 


Yale building homes 
and community ties 


Like the fortress-style Gothic ar- 
chitecture ofits oldest buildings, aca- 
demic life at Yale University has tra- 
ditionally focused inward. 

But as Yale nears its 300th anni- 
versary, its leaders and students are 
discovering that they can learn a lot 
from the city that surrounds them. 

Consider, for instance, the study 
of architecture. For two years, Yale 
students have designed and built a 
home, one each summer, for low- 
income families in nearby neighbor- 
hoods. 

Whilée some student designs 
earned “oohs” and “aahs” last year 
for their innovation, the selection 
panel opted for a far more traditional 


Among the designs that were re- 
jected was one nicknamed “the bun- 
r” because ofits tiny windows, says 
Jim Paley, executive director of the 
_ Neighborhood Housing Services of 
_. New Haven, which owns the prop- 
; and supervised the selection pro- 
cess. Another featured a privacy wall 
that stretched across the side of the 
house—“like a knight holding a 
- shield, protecting himself against the 
neighborhood,” he says. “Both gave 
hee off very antagonistic messages.” _ 
A critical lesson: “It’s easy to just 
become aloof to the neighborhoods 
ound you and remain in the theo- 
part,” says student Terra 


















». “Ina sense I feel like 





at 82.5y 


The witnesses saw the disintegrat- 
ing plane well after the center fuel 
tank blew up, the FBI concluded. Be- 
cause sound travels more slowly than 
light, they heard the sound of the blast 
seconds later. That made them think 
they were seeing the start of the crash 
when in fact they were watching its 
end, the agency said. 

“Today there is no evidence that 
anyone saw a missile shoot down 
TWA Flight 800,” the videotape con- 
cluded. 

The FBI’s withdrawal leaves the 
investigation in the hands of the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board, 
which has scheduled hearings for next 
month. The NTSB has indicated no 
probable cause will be declared until 
late 1998. 

Earlier, Kallstrom addressed the 
question of friendly fire, perhaps a 
U.S. missile test gone awry—a con- 
tentious issue that investigators re- 
peatedly rejected. “Concerning the 
issue of friendly fire, we conducted a 
total and thorough investigation,” 
Kallstrom said. “Of course we asked 
the military the tough question— ‘Did 
you do it?’—and of course the answer 
was no.” 

But the FBI analysis of hundreds 
of eyewitness interviews and satellite 
and radar data only explained what 
witnesses saw, not whether a missile 
or bomb brought down the jetliner, 
Kallstrom stressed. Other evidence 
led investigators to rule out a bomb 
or a missile, however, he said. 

Kallstrom said more than 500 
agents dispatched to the scene were 
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Video depicts TWA crash scenario | Europe needs United 
States in Bosnia now 


joined by investigators from the 
NTSB, Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, State Department, and numer- 
ous local and state law enforcement 
agencies. Agents conducted more 
than 7,000 interviews and spoke with 
scores of workers at Kennedy Airport 
and in Athens, Greece, where the 
plane stopped before coming to New 
York. 

They reviewed 911 calls of reports 
of suspicious cars or boats along the 
coast and at Kennedy for two months 
before the crash and inspected mari- 
nas throughout the region. 

Kallstrom said they examined 
more than 1,400 areas where the plane 
was torn and 259 areas of missing 
fuselage material. Bomb technicians 
and laboratory experts from in and 
outside the FBI crawled throughout 
the wreckage, taking more than 2,000 
chemical swabbings, he said. All the 
while, the FBI kept in touch with the 
families, even as those closest to the 
victims became increasingly skepti- 
cal that they were being told the truth. 

Kallstrom met with representa- 
tives of the families on Monday. Af- 
terward, Aurelie Becker said she wor- 
ried that the loss of the FBI from the 
probe would weaken concern about 
finding the cause of the disaster that 
killed her 19-year-old daughter, 
Michele. 

“Is this now going to be pursued as 
vigorously as if it was a bad guy with 
aturban froma foreign country rather 
than some guy from corporate 
America ina blue pinstripe suit?” she 
asked. 


NEWSBRIEFS 


borhood initiatives are “evidence of 
Yale’s recognition that they can’t cut 
themselves off from the rest of the 
city.” 

But some residents have mixed 
feelings about Yale’s recent off-cam- 
pus ventures. The way neighbor 
David Reher sees it, “They’re still try- 
ing to control the atmosphere in 
which they live.” 

“Tt’savery complex relationship,” 
observes New Haven Alderman Julio 
Gonzalez, a Yale junior. Residents 


“can interpret. what Yale does—or. 


does not do—as signs it’s an elitist 
place.” 

For their part, Yale officials say 
their goal is simply to be good neigh- 
bors. 

“T like to think of it as a member- 
ship. We belong to this community,” 
says Cynthia Farrar of Yale’s Office of 
New Haven Affairs. “And,” she adds, 
“one of the greatest things about this 
partnership (with neighbors) is that 
they push back.” 


Color me hungry 


It’s no mistake that most fast food 
chains display signs in bright reds, 
yellows and oranges. According to 
researchers at the Johns Hopkins 
Health, Weight and Stress Clinic, 
bright colors encourage appetite. For 


those looking for an edge in weight 


management, researchers recom- 
mend decorating kitchens and eating 
areas in dark green, blue and brown. 


Study: U.S. health 
gains below average 


On two key measures of health 
status, infant mortality and life ex- 
pectancy, the U.S. ranks well below 
most other industrialized nations, 
and its ranking has slipped sharply 
since 1960, a study released Monday 
finds. 

Even so, fewer babies are dying 
and peopleare living longer than ever 
in the U.S. But other industrialized 
nations made even more progress in 
those categories over the 35 year pe- 
riod. 

The infant mortality rate in the 
U.S. now ranks 23rd out of 29 indus- 
trialized nations. Eight infants die in 
this country for every 1,000bornalive, 
‘down from 26 per 1,000 in 1960. But 
at the time, the USA ranked 12th for 
infant mortality. : 

Sweden, Finland, and Japan now 


have the lowest infant-mortality rates, 


about 4 per 1,000, according to the 
study, published in the journal Health 
Affairs. 

The U.S. ranking for life expect- 
ancy also declined. For women, the 
ranking slid from 13th in 1960 to 20th 
in 1995; for men, it dropped from 
17th in 1960 to 21st in 1995. 

Life exp me in the U.S. stood 

r 


for women in 1995, up from 66.6 and 





73, respectively, in 1960, The Japa- _ 
nese live the longest: 





men and 79.2 years _ 


76.4 years for 


Gerard Anderson, author of the 
study and a professor at Johns Hop- 
kins University, said the decline in 
the U.S. ranking reflects rapid health 
improvements in other nations and 
the growing number of people with- 
out health insurance in the U.S. 

“We wait for people to get sickand 
then we spend gobs of money on 
them... and we leave 41 million with 
no coverage and reduced access to 
proper care.” 


Students win on 
financial aid 


Students won an important finan- 
cial aid victory last week when Senate 
and House leaders agreed to increase 
the maximum Pell Grant award for 
fiscal year 1998 and make Pell Grants 
more widely available to independent 
students. 

The Pell Grant award has been 
raised to $3000, a $300 increase, mak- 
ing this the largest Pell Grant ever. 

The agreement between House 
and Senate leaders came after months 
of intensive lobbying and grassroots 
campaigning by students and student 
advocates. 

The House and Senate Conferees 
also made it easier for both indepen- 
dent and dependent students who 
work to qualify for Pell Grant awards. 
In 1992, when Congress last reautho- 
rized the Higher Education Act, the 
amount of money independent and 
dependent students could earn was 
lowered. Student advocates said the 
change had forced many indepen- 
dent students to forego college be- 
cause they feared too much debt. 

Under the negotiated plan, the 
amount independent students can 
earn would be raised by $5000. The 
income cap for dependent students 
who work would be raised by $2,300. 

“Raising the income cap was the 
most critical problem we needed to 
repair from 1992,” said Chancellor 
Charles Bunting of the Vermontstate 
colleges. “The cap needs to go higher 
but at least we are pointed in the right 
direction.” 

Although student aid advocates 
are confident that both houses of 
Congress agree with the final finan- 
cial aid numbers, the overall bill faces 
an uncertain future. Because ofacom- 
promise on national testing, the bill 
faces opposition from conservative 
House members, Senator Bill 
Goodling (R-Pa), chair of the Educa- 
tion and Workforce Committee and 
the President. The President has 
threatened to veto the spending bill 





BY ROBERT WIELAARD 
Associated Press 


ERFURT, Germany — Declaring 
Bosnia a NATO problem, America’s 
European allies said Tuesday they 
cannot run a peacekeeping mission 
in that country without American 
troops. 

“Bosnia remains the responsibil- 
ity of NATO,” German Defense Min- 
ister Volker Ruehe said after a meet- 
ing of European Union defense and 
foreign ministers. 

The Clinton administration is un- 
der pressure from members of Con- 
gress to withdraw its 8,500 American 
soldiers from Bosnia in June—the 
scheduled end ofthe NATO-led peace 
mission. Clinton appears to be lean- 
ing toward keeping them there. 

Ruehe said the Americans should 
not leave Bosnia, but added that “the 
Europeans need to become a more 
equal partner” in peacekeeping there. 

France haslong argued forastron- 
ger European profile in NATO. Brit- 
ain and the United States are wary of 
tinkering with the alliance, fearing 
this could disengage Washington 
from its European allies. 

Tuesday’s session of the Western 
European Union—the EU’s embry- 
onic defense arm and NATO’s Euro- 
pean pillar—also dealt with how the 
West Europeans can forge a credible 
European defense organization 


over the national testing issue. 


Virus blamed for 
heart inflammation 


A virus that causes infections such 
as the common cold may be respon- 
sible for a potentially deadly inflam- 
mation of the heart, researchers said 
Tuesday. 

They said they found evidence that 
an adenovirus caused viral 
myocarditis; doctors previously 


+ ‘thought another virus, the Coxsackie 


-B virus, was solely responsible. 

“Our results suggest that adenovi- 
rusisa causative agent ina significant 
proportion of the adult cases of viral 
myocarditis that we studied,” Dr. 
Robert McCarthy of Johns Hopkins 
University, who led the study, said in 
a statement. 

McCarthy’s group examined heart 
tissue from 13 people who had died, 
six of them from myocarditis. They 
found virus in five of the seven hearts 
from people with myocarditis and 
none in the hearts of those who did 
not. 


Universities pitch 
plan to produce 
technology talent 


In an effort to expand the pool of 
homegrown talent for cutting-edge 
employers, four universities are pro- 
posing an ambitious plan to double 
the number of Maryland college 
graduates who specialize in informa- 
tion technology within five years. 

The plan, called the Maryland 
Applied Information Technology Ini- 
tiative, will be presented today to the 
Maryland Higher Education Com- 
mission. ; 

The panel will be asked to endorse 
arequestto the governor to budget $2 
million to get the program started 
next year. If the universities win full 
approval of their plan, the budget 
would eventually increase to $40 mil- 
liona year in publicand private funds. 

MAITI, pronounced “mighty” by 
its authors, is a joint proposal of the 
University of Maryland-College Park; 
the University of Maryland-Balti- 
more; the University of Maryland- 
Baltimore County and the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

It seeks to address a problem 
Maryland business leaders have iden- 
tified as a serious impediment to 
growth: a shortage of qualified infor- 
mation technology professionals in 
thearea, 
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within NATO. ; 

Unless EU governments give their 
defense arm some teeth and show 
“political will to give the WEU real 
substance... we can see the WEU fade 
away,” French Foreign Minister 
Hubert Vedrine said. 

He cited the EU’s failure to deploy 
troops to Albania this year to secure 
humanitarian aid deliveriesamid civil 
unrest. 

After weeks of waffling by EU gov- 
ernments, Italy cobbled together a 
6,000-strong multinational force on 
its own. 

Last year, the EU failed to put to- 
gether a peacekeeping force for 
Congo, formerly knownas Zaire, and 
it dawdled duringa crisis in the former 
Yugoslavia in the early 1990s. 

It was the United States that took 
the lead in resolving the civil war in 
Bosnia. 

“We also think it is important to 
preserve the transatlantic link, but 
also to reinforce the European capa- 
bility to react in cases when that is 
needed,” Vedrine said. 

The WEU comprises 10 EU na- 
tions: Germany, Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, Spain, Portugal and Greece. 
The other five EU members—Aus- 
tria, Finland, Sweden, Denmark and 
Ireland—are observers. 
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Fishing 


ie) 


groups: | 
salmon — 
protection 


WASHINGTON — Eight fishing, 
and conservation groups are trying, 
to force federal dam regulators into; 
ordering better protection of North, 
west salmon at hydropower dams oj, 
Idaho’s Snake River. ng 

The groups petitioned the Federg| 
Energy Regulatory Commission og, 
Monday to address the increasing, 
threat to endangered salmon and, 
steelhead posed by the Idaho Power 
Co.’s dams, which cut off more than 
80 percent of the spawning and rears 
ing habitat of the Snake River {aij 
chinook. 48 

The government's fish experts, the: 
National Marine Fisheries Service, 
earlier concluded that the dams are 
likely to be harming the salmon and, 
have requested FERC to enter formal: 
talks with NMFS regarding protec. 
tion efforts required under the En, 
dangered Species Act. Hu 

But so far FERC has declined to: 
enter the so-called consultation pro.) 
cess. 
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MLA celebrates 35th anniversary 


BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


A popular graduate level program 
reached a milestone on Sunday. The 
Johns Hopkins Master of Liberal Arts 
(MLA) program celebrated its 35th 
anniversary with a faculty panel dis- 
cussion and a reception for faculty 
and students in Mudd Hall. 

MLA offers a 30-credit degree at 
the School for Continuing Studies. 
The program’s night classes are 
geared toward adults. 

In fact, many of the students are 
already prominent professional in 
various fields; prominent students 
and graduates include NAACP presi- 
dent Kweisi Mfume, Lasker winner 
Arnall Patz and former State Senator 
Julian Lapides. MLA allows such stu- 
dents to study a broad range ofliberal 
arts courses, even ifalready trained in 
a specialized field. 

“I got much more out of it then I 
ever dreamed,” said Dr. Arnall Patz. 
A former chairman of Opthomology 
at the School of Medicine and former 


direction of its Wilmer Eye Clinic, 
Patz has also won the prestigious 
Lasker Prize. 

Now he finds himself back in 
school, turning out papers “one 
minute before midnight,” Patz joked. 
“I worked very hard, like all the other 
students,” he added. 

Offering classes ranging from 
“Beethoven and His Age” to “Politics 
and Culture of the Holocaust,” for 
some, MLA has become a place to 
fulfill missed opportunities of the 
past. 

Patz, for example, missed his 
chance to take liberal arts courses in 
college when World War II interfered, 
giving medical training precedence 
over humanities courses. 

Another current student is former 
Maryland State Senator Julian 
Lapides. Although he maintains alaw 
practice and serves on the boards of 
several organizations, he says he has 
more free time nowandis glad to take 
advantage of it. “I just want to do 
things that I sort of overlooked in law 
school,” he said. “There’s life after 


law school.” 

The academic strengths of the pro- 
gram are notits only advantages, says 
Patz. Claiming to be more than twice 
the age of most of his classmates, Patz 
is glad to interact with younger stu- 
dents and has developed friendships 
with many of them. 

“That has been very rewarding,” 
said Patz. He is also glad to have a 
reason to come to campus and work 
in the MSE library. 

His experiences as a student have 
made him a better teacher as well, 
Patzsays. MLA hasaffected his prepa- 
ration of lectures, he adds. 

MLA students may specialize in 
one of four areas: Beliefs and Civili- 
zations, Literature and the Arts, 
Contemporary Social and Political 
Issues and Science, Technology and 
Ethics. 

Over 2400 students have gradu- 
ated from the program. Approxi- 
mately 200 are studying in it now. 

The faculty panel discussion was 
held in memory of theologian and 
professor Ralph Harper. 


Activist speaks at CultureFest ’97 


BY GREGORY WU 
News-Letter Staff 


Gay rights, civil rights and anti- 
war activist David Mixner attacked 
Hopkins for not providing domestic 
partnership rights to homosexual 
couples, as he spoke to the small 
crowd that gathered in Mudd Audi- 
torium last Thursday as part of 
CultureFest ’97. 

_ “Ihopel’mnotbeingarude guest,” 
Mixner, a closet homosexual for the 
first 30 years of his life, who feared 
exposure would result in the end of 
his political career, said. “What am I 
saying? Of course I’m being a rude 
guest!” 

Theuniversity grants bereavement 
policy to male/female married 
couples but not to homosexual 
couples, he said in his speech orga- 
nized by the Diversity Committee. 

. He related the pitfalls of no do- 
mestic partnership rights for gays to 
his own personal experience. 

When his lover of the past twelve 
years, with whom he lived, owned 
property, bought art and paid medi- 
cal bills died of AIDS, his lover’s par- 
ents, who refused to see their son (be- 
cause he was gay) even in his illness, 
ended up getting everything their son 
and Mixner owned. 

“T lost everything,” he said. 

~ Mixner claims that the reason 
Hopkins, unlike many other univer- 
sities, doesn’t want to provide do- 
mestic partnership rights to homo- 
sexual couples is because they don’t 
want to “piss off the alumni.” 

:.Mixner, the author of A Stranger 
Among Friends, an account of howhe 
overcame personal insecurities in his 
life, came to Hopkins to speak to the 
JHU community, in an attempt to 
“share some personal experiences” 
about diversity. 

“Diversity is not a dirty word,” 
said Mixner, who has worked with 
such prominent leaders as Robert 
Kennedy, Martin Luther King Jr.and 
President Bill Clinton. “It is the cor- 
nerstone of democracy. I love diver- 
sity. I’m notafraid of being politically 
correct. It’s when we get to knoweach 
other that we can remove the myster- 
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ies that stand between us.” 

He recalled the day in 1957 when 
his sister came to the Johns Hopkins 
Nursing Schooland the university was 
segregated. 

“It’s good to be back here and see 
the progress we've made,” said 
Mixner, whose mother and father 
were segregationists. 

He told an inspirational story of 
an African-American woman who 
was a friend of his who went to the 
voting booth day after day and was 
beaten and sent back for trying to 
vote each time. Mixner asked her why 
she was doing this and she responded, 
“I don’t want my children to see me 
not trying.” 


“He was a very 
powerful speaker, and 
I'm glad he came to 
speak here because the 
audience members 
have been inspired to 


speak out.” 
-ANITA BANDOJI 


Mixner, whose close friendship 
with President Clinton gave him an 
essential role as a representative of 
the gay and lesbian community, also 
spoke of what it was like to be homo- 
sexual in the political arena. 

“T hated myself so much,” said 
Mixner, who has lost 286 friends due 
to AIDS. “I often contemplated sui- 
cide. And when I finally came out, I 
would be thrilled if someone treated 
me as a human being.” 

One politician refused to accept a 
$1000 check Mixner wrote him, be- 
cause of his homosexuality. 

“That politician stripped me ofmy 
dignity,” he said. “Soon, I realized 
that I didn’t have to be straight to 
acceptand enjoy the rights of the con- 
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stitution.” 

Mixner claims, however, that al- 
though there has been improvement 
due to the gay rights movement, as is 
evident from the increasing legaliza- 
tion of gay marriages, hate crimes 
have increased by 78 percent and the 
highest suicide rate is among gay teen- 
agers. 

“We've got to give the young back 
their dreams,” he said. 

After his speech, the audience was 
allowed to ask him questions such as 
his feelings toward the “Don’t ask, 
Don’t tell” policy of gays in the mili- 
tary—he was appalled—and what 
were Clinton’s personal feelings to- 
wards gay and lesbian rights—the 
President was supportive. 

“Tm glad he spoke to us in such a 
personal manner,” said audience 
member Lauren Cherande after the 
speech. “He used examples to show 
how these issues affected himself and 
members of the community. It made 
me want to do something about it. I 
think the small turnout, however, is 
an embarrassment to the school. It 
showed that people here are too self 
absorbed, and it would be nicer if we 
had a more active campus.” 

Anita Bandoji and Evelyn 
Amoako, co-chairs’ of CultureFest, 
heard about Mixner through a popu- 
lar speakers bureau. 

“We thought he had issues that 
needed to be talked about at 
Hopkins,” said Bandoji. “He was a 
very powerful speaker, and I’m glad 
he came to speak here because the 
audience members have now been 
inspired to speak out. I hope we can 
mobilize the campus on these issues.” 

“He hit it right on the nail with the 
spirit of multiculturalism that has 
been buzzing,” said Amoake. “He 
spoke in a calm and peaceful manner 
and sent out a good message that was 
needed on this campus.” 

J.D. Thoman admired him for “the 
tremendous amount of facts he could 
recall to support his arguments. It 
was wonderful to hear someone so 
knowledgable.” 
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Terrace Court and Wolman Station have made the switch to self-serve. Many are unhappy about the change. 


Self-serve dining cooks up changes 


BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 
Special to the News-Letter 


Johns Hopkins University, in con- 
junction with Marriot Food Services, 
recently switched both the Terrace 
Court Cafe and Wolman Station din- 
ing halls to a self-serve format, caus- 
ing drastic changes that echo through- 
out the Hopkins community. 

Among these changes encompass: 
employee complaints, portion sizes 
and the possibility that the meal-plan 
price will change in the future. 

The Office of Auxiliary Enterprises 
hired David Porter, whose consult- 
ing firm H. David Porter, Inc. polled 
students eating at the dining halls last 
spring and made suggestions accord- 
ingly. 

“The consultant’s questions 
showed that Hopkins students were 
dissatisfied,” said Roger Heydt, Gen- 
eral Manager of Marriot Food Ser- 
vices. To combat the students’ nega- 
tive response, Porter recommended 
that Hopkins change the dining halls 
to self-serve. 

One of the initial changes precipi- 
tated by self-serve occurred within 
Marriot Food Services. “Self-serve is 
extra workon everyone,” said Ronald, 
an employee who asked that his real 
name not be used for this story. 

“There used to be a grill cook and 
a server,” he explained. “The server 
helped the grill cook set up, but since 
the server position is gone, the grill 
cook must do more work.” Ronald 
went on to say that there has been no 
change in the quality of the food. 

“The most dramatic change is the 
amount of work each employee has 
to do,” he said. “The thing is, there 
are no incentives added. There has 
not been a pay raise. We must do 
extra work.” 

When Ronald began working for 
Marriot he earned $6.80 an hour. He 
received periodic raises until he 
earned $7.20 an hour, but did not 
receive a raise when Marriot switched 
to self-serve in September. 

“There’s too much on the employ- 
ees,” he said. “They made it self-serve 
because it’s what the students wanted 
and because they needed more em- 
ployees and didn’t want to hire any 


" more.” 


Heydt explained the changes at 
Marriot. “When you change the style 
of service, you change the work force 
accordingly,” he said. Ronaldalso said 
that hamburger sizes changed after 
self-serve. 

“They use the same brand and the 
same quality,” he said. “But in the 
second week of self-serve, they 
switched from a 1/3 pound burger to 
a 1/5 pound burger.” According to 
Heydt, this decrease in burger size 
controls waste. “If someone is going 
to take two portions and not eat all of 
the second portion, it makes more 
sense to waste less instead of more,” 
Heydt said. 

Does self-serve cost more? Ac- 
cording to Heydt, self-serve costs 
more because kids eat more. Heydt 
also said he was not at liberty to dis- 
cuss changes in price. 

“Marriot has a contract with the 
University, so all the rates are propri- 
etary between us and the university,” 
he said. Jean DeVito, Associate Di- 
rector of Auxiliary Enterprises, said 
her office tells Marriot what types of 
programs they want to do. 

DeVito explained that the cost of 
the meal plan is determined one year 
in advance, so changes in cost are not 
reflected until the following year. 

“The school covers the costs of 
improvements and changes when you 
lookat the program for the nextyear,” 
she said. “Ultimately the cost of any 
improvements we make to the pro- 
gram would be passed on to the uni- 
versity.” DeVito went on to say that 
Auxiliary Enterprises thinks self- 
serve will cost more, but they won’t 
know until the end of the school year 
because they set the price one year in 
advance. Some students aren’t wor- 
ried that the meal plan may cost more 
as a result. 

“T didn’t eat at the dining hall at 
the beginning of this year, mainly 
because last year the food was so bad,” 
said sophomore Jim Hensel. “But I 
went a few days ago and really en- 

joyed my meal. I think self-serve had 
alot to do with it,” Hensel continued. 
“I think if it ends up costing usa little 
more, that would be fine... Obviously 
there is a point where it would cost 
too much.” 

DeVito said that the cost of the 


meal plan goes up every year due to 
inflation. “We evaluate the cost onan 
ongoing basis, and all the changes are 
taken into consideration,” she said. 
This means that, with the exception 
of inflation, meal plan prices will not 
go up unless the changes cost more. 

“Tf at the end of the year the meal 
plan ends up costing more than ex- 
pected, we would not go back to the 
students to cover the cost,” said Bettye 
Miller, Director of Auxiliary Enter- 
prises. “We haven’t identified any 
source of funding and won’t attempt 
to until we evaluate the plan at the 
endofthe year.” Miller explained that, 
in the future, Auxiliary Enterprises 
would have to ask, “was student satis- 
faction worth it?” If the answer is yes, 
she explained, “prices might reflect 
the change.” 

Prices are not the only issues in- 
volved with self-serve. According to 
Class of 2000 President Zack Pack, 
Porter made many other good sug- 
gestions, but many of them went into 
long-term planning. 

One of these suggestions was a 
convenience or “C” store in Wolman 
Hall where students could find items 
more popularly purchased at stores 
such as Royal Farms or the Univer- 
sity Mini-Mart. Porter also recom- 
mended giving students more flex’ 
dollars, enhancing the snack bar at: 
AMR II and renovating Levering: 
Market. 

“All of David Porter’s ideas have » 
been put on strategic planning,” said - 
DeVito. “We investigate the feasibil- | 
ity.” According to DeVito, Porter’s 
propositions have “significant finan-- 
cial implications” and the planning ' 
process will cost money before reno- 
vations can be made. : 

“These plans are on long term be- 
cause we must consult an architect, 
and we must price and plan it out,” 
she said. 

Pack disagreed. “There is always 
the argument that we do not have the 
money or the resources and that 
Porter’s plans have to go into long- 
term planning,” he said. 

“Tam surprised when it comes out 
that we don’t have enough money. 
There are 1700 students on the meal 
plan... even a small price increase 
would produce huge results.” 


IFC creates new Alcohol Awareness Task Force 


Recent alcohol-related deaths at other colleges spawn debate, concern here at home 


BY DANIEL CUTHBERT 
News-Letter Staff 


In a move partially in response to 
the recent alcohol-related incidents 
at MIT, Virginia Tech. and Louisiana 
State Universities, the Johns Hopkins 
Inter-Fraternity Council [IFC] has 
established an Alcohol Awareness 
Task Force to address alcohol usage 
amongst the fraternities and the cam- 
pus population at large. 

“We do fully intend on cleaning 
up the system a bit and to make it a 
safer social venue for everyone,” said 
Eric Quan, IFC President, in an e- 
mail interview. 

“We will implementa monitoring 
system to keep chapters honest and 





to see where we are and how far we 
need to go. We will not look into 
changing policies (to for example 
BYOB [Bring Your Own Bottle] ora 
dry campus) until we know what our 
current policy can do for us,” Quan 
continued. 

The university administration is 
in full support of the new IFC pro- 
gram. 

“T think it’s terrific,” said Dean 
Benedict, in a telephone interview, 
“It'll be great to get the fraternity men 
involved... [it] shows a lots of re- 
sponsibility [on the part of the frater- 
nities].” Dean Boswell could not be 
reached in time for this article. 

While Quan made the point that 
the new task force would be in close 


contact with the deans, adding sug- 
gestions and communication, he 
stressed that the new body was not a 
straw man. 

“It is an ad hoc committee of the 
IFC, chaired by the IFC and made by 
the IFC,” Quan stated. 

In addressing the fraternity social 
policy at Hopkins, Quan continued, 
the new council would attempt to 
educate not only the greek commu- 
nity at Hopkins, but also the greater 
Hopkins population. 

“A lot ofalcohol-related problems 
are attributed to the Greek system,” 
Quan said. “Of thirteen [recent] al- 
cohol related hospital admittances,” 
Quan continued “only two can be 


_ attributed to the Greek system.” 


Quan added that the task force 
would “initially... try to get every: 
chapter up to current policy, whichis ' 
to follow each chapter’s own national | 
risk managementand social policies.” 

While Quan acknowledged that 
stopping underage drinking is nearly : 
impossible, instructing on how to. 
drink more responsibility was a pos- 
sibility. t 

Thus the IFC has before it a multi-. 
stage policy of assessing issues sur- 
rounding alcohol on the Hopkins 
campus, and will address them se-. 
quentially in an attemptat the broad- 
est possible education to the largest 
possible population in a self-regulat- 
ing attempt to improve the social 
scene at Hopkins. 
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Student Council Attendance, November 19, 1997 


Executive Officers 


President Matthew E. Schernecke 

VP Institutional Relations Damien Newton 
VP Administration Parag Parekh 

Secretary Valerie Marchi 

Treasurer Brian Weinthal 


Class of 1998 


President Duncan Belser III 


Vice President Robert E. 


Secretary/ Treasurer Chika Hayashi 


Representative Jim Kim 


Representative Monet McCorvey 


467-7828 
662-1247 
662-0875 
467-754] 


243-4528 


467-6153 
467-8940 
467-5375 
3911 


-9755 


Mittendorf II 


516- 
467 


Representative Ron Mendelow 


Class of 1999 
President Sonal Agarwal 


Vice President Puneet Chopra 
Secretary/ Treasurer Shar Tavakoli 
Representative Teddy Chao 
Representative Ed Hosono 
Representative Nick Khatri 


Class of 2000 
President Zack Pack 


Vice President Omar Nour 
Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 
Representative Susan Kim 
Representative Daniel Shapero 
Representative George Soterakis 


Class of 2001 


President Harish Manyam 

Vice President Kara Wiard 
Secretary/Tresurer Ramesh Singa 
Representative Eva Chen 

Representative Anne Jefferson 
Representative Diana Zeyneb Alhindawi 


516-3909 
516-2778 
516-2662 
516-2272 
516-3554 
366-2865 


516-3647 
516-3213 
516-3681 
516-3742 
516-312] 
516-3538 


516-3089 
516-5702 
916-5692 
516-5894 
516-5631 
516-5680 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 


Present 
Present 
Present 
ABSENT 
Present 
Present 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 


Council discusses teaching awar 


BY MATT SCOTT 
News-Letter Staff 


The discussion ofa formal method 
for giving teaching awards dominated 
the Student Council meeting on 
Wednesday, November 19. 

After the initial comments and re- 
ports, Kevin Sheth, filling in for 
Homewood Student Affairs Chair 
Teddy Chao, talked about a new cof- 
fee shop slated to open on campus 
during the first week of spring classes. 
Theas yet unnamed shop would open 
at three p.m. and close at an undeter- 
mined time. Sheth said that the house 
would open at three to avoid conflict 
with Donna’s, Hopkins’ present cof- 
fee spot. Students will staff the estab- 
lishment, and it will incur a minimal 
cost to the university, the council 
member said. 

Community Affairs Chair Karen 
Shahar spoke on Hunger Awareness 
Week at Hopkins, including the hun- 
ger banquet held on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 16. For five dollars per person, 
approximately forty people randomly 
experienced eating a complete meal, 
rice or nothing at all. Organizers in- 
tended the banquet as a learning ex- 
perience for all who participated, 
Shahar said. 

Student Health Advisory Commit- 
tee Chair George Soterakis then de- 
scribed a new programming devel- 
opment at the Student Health and 
Wellness Center. Beginning this 
spring, the Center will hold clinics 
designed to get students to quit smok- 


ing. Soterakis said he would an- 
nounce further details as they arose. 

Class of 1998 President Duncan 
Belser announced the final confirma- 
tion ofthis year’s graduation speaker, 
Elizabeth Dole. 

Class of 2000 President Zack Pack 
announced a meeting, open to all 
sophomores, to discuss the role of 
programming social events for the 
sophomore class. Packalso added that 
any rumors that the Pizza Hut opera- 
tion in Levering Union would term1- 
nate if Taco Bell took up a spot were 
categorically false. 

Class of 2001 President Harish 
Manyam announced that the field of 
candidates for the position of Fresh- 
men Class Social Chair had narrowed 
to ten. In addition, the collection and 
tallying of surveys passed out regard- 
ing extending the morning hours of 
the AMR II snack bar had begun and 
results would be announced soon. 

Academic Affairs Chair Bob 
Mittendorf and Subcommittee on 
Teaching Awards Chair Anne 
Jefferson presented a proposal to for- 
malize the procedure and criteria for 
the Teaching Awards given by the 
Student Council to outstanding in- 
structors in both the School of Arts 
and Sciences and School of Engineer- 
ing. 

Mittendorf said that, in past years, 
professors have wanted to know what 
exactly goes into giving out teaching 
awards. By using the objective re- 
sponses generated by the course guise 
Merlin, those top forty teachers who 


garner the highest average response 
scores would become eligible for an 
award. Students would also fill out 4 
separate, subjective part of the sury, 

detailing what they thought aboutthe 
instructor’s general abilities. A syp. 
committee would then review these 
responses and, from this pool, deter. 
mine which teachers were deserving 
of teaching awards. 

Much discussion ensued as to the 
exact nature of how the proposal pro; 
cedures would function. A motion Was 
finally passed to table the issue until 
two weeks later to further address some 
of the council members concerns, 

VPIR Damien Newton, acting in 
place of Homewood Student Affairs 
Chair Teddy Chao, spoke on a gen- 
eral proposal that suggests adding 
slots for accepting dollar bills on al] 
Homewood-owned and operated 
washers and dryers and allowing the 
temporary air conditioning unitg 
placed in the AMR’s during the sum. 
mer to remain until the end of Sep: 
tember. The proposal passed. 

Executive President Matthew 
Schernecke then presented a list 6f 
revisions to the basic bylaws of the 
Student Council. The proposal 
passed. 

The meeting concluded with cour} 
cil members discussing the future ¢f 
elected officers. Members discussed the 
possibility of again splitting the office 
of secretary/treasurer into separate po- 
sitions and the also the possibility of 
adding a fourth representative to the 
current number of officers. 


Homewood community crime report, November 6—November 12 


November 6 

*12:03 a.m.—3600 Blk Roland Ave. 
Unknown person entered vacant 
dwelling and removed property val- 
ued at $1275. 

*2:02 a.m.—1000 Blk W. 41st St. 2 
Unknown males entered 
complaintant’s business and took 2 
picture frames off of the business 
wells, value unknown.*3:36 a.m—800 
BIKE. 34th St. Unknown male unlaw- 
fully entered the victim’s home and 
robbed the victim ofitems anda 1990 
Pontiac MD tags EAA0234. 

*5:10 p.m.—3100 Blk Remington 
Avenue. Complaintant’s son had sev- 
eral friends over and someone re- 
moved several video games. Possible 
suspect. 

*5:20 p.m.—3400 N. Charles St. 
Suspect stole bicycle wheel and seat. 
All recovered. 

6:25 p.m.—100 Blk E. 33rd St. 
Unknown person used an unknown 
tool to pry open rear apartment door 
at above location. Gained entry and 
removed property valued at $339. 

*6:30 p.m.—3200 Greenmount 
Ave. Four males used an unknown 
caliber handgun to carjack victim. 

*8:00 p.m.—2700 Blk Huntingdon 
Avenue. Anunknown male who acted 
as if armed robbed victim of $2.00. 

*10:08 p.m.—3700 Blk Falls Road. 
Unknown suspect took a large num- 
ber of film/audio/visual equipment 
of unknown monetary value. 


November 7 

*7:00 a.m.—3100 Blk N. Calvert 
St. Victim’s 1990 dark blue 
Oldsmobile MD tag ZXF197 was sto- 
len from above location. No signs of 
broken glass in area. 

*8:00 a.m.—3400 Blk N. Charles 
St. Unknown person pried open door 
to complaintant’s business, entered 
and took $60.00 in US currency. 

*1:10 p.m.—600 Blk E. 37th St. 
Unknown suspect used unknown 
object to pop the lock on victim’s car, 
taking property of unknown total 
value. 

“6:30 p.m.—600 Blk W. 39th St. 
Unknown suspect stole victim’s ve- 
hicle in unknown manner. 
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°6:41 p.m.—2800 Greenmount 
Avenue. Suspect attempted to take 
diapers, sugar and butter. Was caught 
by security and held for police. Total 
value $46.50. 


November 8 

*6:30 a.m.—400 Blk Ilchester Ave. 
Unknown suspect broke out driver’s 
rear window to 1986 Nissan MD tag 
ALM388 and took leather jacket, 
jumper cables, and golf clubs. Total 
value $1070.00 

*6:45 a.m.—3900 Blk. Keswick Rd. 
Unknown suspect took 1 bag of old 
clothes from unlocked 1988 Isuzu MD 
tag 24101M (99). 

°4:10 p.m.—2900 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect entered unsecured 
garage door and removed property 
valued at $124. 

*7:05 p.m.—600 Blk Montpelier 
St. Known suspect removed $240 
from his girlfriend’s pocketbook. 

*7:30 p.m.—3000 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect broke out the pas- 
senger vent window to 1989 Jeep NC 
tag EWS4090, took 2 speakers, bag 
with cassettes, and personal papers. 
Total value $200.00 


November 9 

*12:01 a.m—3600 Blk. Keswick 
Rd. Male grabbed complainant’s 
purse while she was at a telephone 
kiosk. Complainant was not touched 
by suspect. Purse value $200.00 

*8:00 a.m.—600 Blk E. 34th St. 
Unknown suspect took 1 radio in 
dash, sunglasses, book bag with 
books, calculator, cellphone charger 
from 1997 Jeep MD tag 820544M. 
Total value $625. 


°8:15 p.m—2600 BIKN. Calvert St. 
Male approached victim, pointed 
gun, demanded and took $15.00 in 
US currency, 1 pack of cigarettes, and 
Independence Card. 

9:15 p.m.—400 Blk. Whitridge 
Ave. Person attempted to takea 1996 
Dodge MD tag CVL796. Ignition 
popped. No anti-theft device. 


November 10 

7:00 a.m.—200 Blk. Homewood 
Terr. Unknown suspect in unknown 
manner stole 1996 Jeep, VA tag 
ZKE3201, no anti theft device. 2 ar- 
rests made. 

°7:05 a.m—3300 Blk Chestnut 
Ave. Unknown suspect broke win- 
dow of 1987 Toyota MD tag 600859, 
entered and removed laser beacon 
and activator gun, loss of $6,165.00 

7:10 a.m.—3100 Blk Chestnut 
Aye. Unknown suspect forced front 
door, entered and removed cash reg- 
ister, money and trash bags. Loss of 
$839.99. 

7:45 a.m.—300 Blk Frisby St. 
Unknown suspect broke out passen- 
ger rear window to 1994 Nissan MD 
tag ZDD642 (98), took 1 portable CD 
player with adapter, 6 CDs. 

*12:45 p.m.—1000 Blk W. 41st St. 
Suspect was arrested after he entered 
the complaintant’s business and 
shoplifted items valued at $11.96 

*1:00 p.m.—Unit Blk. E. Univer- 
sity Pkwy. Unknown suspect forced 
open door to apartment, entered and 
took 3 bathroom and 2 kitchen fau- 
cets, 1 electrical saw, and 2 electrical 
drills. Value $360. 

*5:30 p.m.—600 Blk. Melville Ave. 
Person unknown forced open the rear 
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window ofthe victim’s home, entered 
and took $160.00 from the victim’s 
bedroom. 

10:00 p.m.—300 Blk E. 33rd St. 
Unknown suspect cut lock on garage 
door, entered and took two red tool 
boxes with various hand tools. Val- 
ued at $300 apiece. 


November 11 

*12:40 a.m.—3700 Blk Tudor 
Arms. Ave. Male approached victim, 
grabbed her and threatened with 
knife. Took $50.00 in US currency. 

*8:05 a.m.—3100 Blk N. Calvert 
St. Unknown suspect used an un- 
known tool to open door and re- 
moved property, then fled in un- 
known direction. 

*10:25 a.m.—3400 Blk N. Charles 
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St. Complaintant states thatunknown 
person took 1 wallet with driver’s li- 
cense, bank card, credit card, insur- 
ance card, etc. from phone booth. 

*1:25 p.m.—3300 Blk Gilman Terr. 
Unknown person entered home by 
unlocked door taking property val- 
ued at $550.00 

*4:00 p.m.—Unit Blk Millbrook 
Rd. 1992 Subaru MD tag ZWX417 
taken from above location. No anti- 
theft device. 

°8:12 p.m.—3400 Blk Old YorkRd. 
Unknown suspect gained entry to the 
church storage and removed prop- 


erty. 


November 12 
*7:30 a.m.—Unit Blk E. 26th St. 
Unknown suspect broke out the front 
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passenger window to 1997 Ford MD 
tag MOO380 (99) and took sun- 
glasses with pouch valued at $250.00 
*10:00 a.m.—Unit Blk W. 29th St. 
Unknown suspect broke passenger 
front window to 1989 Acura VA tag 
ZKG5074 and took 1 cell phone. . 
+11:10 a.m.—600 Blk Homestead 
St. Unknown suspect entered 
complaintant’s home and removed 
property. Ransacked the room and 
then exited through back door. 
11:15 a.m.—3100 Blk Wyman 
Park Dr. Unknown person took a 
baby bag containing $80.00 in US 
currency from hospital room. 
12:00 p-m.—3300 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Unknown sus-; 
pect removed the pay phone from 
the wall, took the coin box with $8.00 
and destroyed the pay phone. 
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in Gilm 
Continued from Page Al 

“This is an open campus,” said 
Mullen, adding that the number of 
bank robberies has increased across 
the country over the last few years. 
Furthermore, Baltimore City has one 
of the highest bank robbery rates in 
the country. 

Nevertheless, that such a crime 
could take place at the center of cam- 
pus has clearly prompted Mullen to 
implement extra security measures. 

Campus security officers are cur- 
rently accompanying Credit Union 
employees when the office opens and 
Eloses each day. 

Mesta said he hopes the security 
escorts continue “indefinitely.” 

Locks on doors in Gilman have 
been replaced, and Hopkins officers 
will also be checking the area more 


frequently to prevent any subsequent 
thefts. 


Harvey talks utopia 


__ Continued from Page Al 

faire attitude of Adam Smith, which 
puts its faith in the ability of the mar- 
ket to set everything right for every- 
body. 

Instead, said Harvey, the free mar- 
ket leads to a high concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few, and 
misery and toil for the many. 

In order to establish a spatio-tem- 


poral utopia, Harvey enjoined his 
audience to recognize the “free-mar- 
ket Stalinism” which keeps the exist- 
ing order in place, and to turn to other 
means by which to envision an ideal 
society. 

In his words, “This is not the only 
way. 





New nursing building 
named after trustee 


Continued from Page Al 
rector, jointly donated $3 million. 
The Johns Hopkins Initiative cam- 
paign is a fund-raising campaign and 
was publicly announced in October 
1994. 

The goal is to raise $900 million 
for the university and the Johns 
Hopkins Health System by the year 


Holocaust survivors 
receive Swiss checks 


BY ERIC JANSSON 
Associated Press 


RIGA, Latvia — Eighty Holocaust 
survivors received the first checks 
Tuesday from a $200 million fund set 
up by Swiss banks, but many recipi- 
ents complained the payments were 
far too small. 

'* Riva Sefere, a 75-year-old Jewish 
survivor of a Nazi labor camp in 
Latvia, was the first to receive a $400 
check at a ceremony in the Latvian 
capital, Riga. 

~~ “What I really need is a washing 
machine because all my life I had to 
do the washing by hand,” said Mrs. 
Sefere, who now lives with her hus- 
band in Riga. 

~ “Unfortunately, this sumisn’teven 
enough for a washing machine,” she 
added. 

“ The money was provided by Swiss 
banks and industry in response to 
claims they profited from the Nazi 
war machine during World War II. 
So far, almost $200 million has been 
collected by the fund. 

~~ The Latvian survivors are to even- 
tually receive an additional $600 pay- 
ment from the Swiss fund. Other 
needy Holocaust survivors in East- 
ern Europe will also be receiving pay- 
ments totaling $1,000 each. 

Several recipients called the pay- 
ments symbolic, and some said they 
would use the money to pay for rent 
or medical care. 

Jewish leaders acknowledged the 
payments were small, but said the 
program was important because it 
marked the first time Holocaust sur- 
vivors in formerly communist East- 


Kane talks 


Continued from Page Al 
nationalism. 
| “The largest black movement in 
America was black nationalism,” says 
Kane, “not the fight for integration.” 
| Kanealsoconfronted issues about 
affirmative action and the backlash 
against it. 
| “J don’tsee the love for black folks,” 
stated Kane, “... | don’t think we have 
inoved beyondacolor-conscious soci- 
ety.” Kane says that blacks are suspi- 
tious of white people who claim they 
want a color blind society. 
| “Blacks asked fora colorblind soci- 
ety during Reconstruction,” stated 





ors 
| According to Kane, many whites 
are now in search ofacolor blind soci- 
solely because they feel threatened 
y African-Americans. Hebelievesthat 
ecause affirmative action has opened 
somany doors for African-Americans, 

hite males now feel threatened. 
- Kane stated that he believes that 
tacism is not as bad as it was thirty or 
fifty years ago. In fact, Kane stated, 
t if we compare modern day race 
relations to what we had thirty years 
ago, today we live ina racial paradise. 
However, Kane declared that to- 
day a different form of racism con- 
ronts American society beyond 
ching and blatant discrimination. 
“Rational racism,” says Kane, “is 

e new racism in America.” 

Kane defines rational racism as 
fear that comes over a person, be 
white or black, when they see a 
~ young black man walking down the 
$treet and assume that he is a crimi- 
. Kane also cites the beliefs that 








ce 


ents get here [at Johns Hopkins] due 
oieati mative action, they are basing 
‘opinion on racist assumptions,” 


ern Europe had received assistance. 
For decades, communist govern- 
ments blocked them from receiving 
payments from the West, while So- 
viet authorities largely ignored the 
survivors. 

“Sure, the amount of money is not 
enough,” Mikhail Chlenov, co-chair- 
man of Russia’s Jewish Community, 
told reporters in Moscow. “But for 
Eastern Europe this is the first pay- 
ment we ever received.” 

“This is a very special category of 
people,” added Tatyana 
Zhvanetskaya, chairwoman of Holo- 
caust Prisoners Association. 

“All their lives they lived with a 
sense of fear — fear during the war, 
and fear after they were liberated,” 
Zhvanetskaya said. 

The fund’s officials stressed the 
payments should be regarded as hu- 
manitarian relief, not compensation 
for their suffering. 

“The fund is misunderstood,” 
Swiss Jewish leader Rolf Bloch, the 
fund’s president, said in Riga. “It’s 
not a matter of compensation.” 

However, some victims did not 
try to hide their hard feelings about 
the Swiss banks and their dealings 
with Nazi Germany. 

“Swiss financial organizations, not 
without a push from Jewish organi- 
zations, are finally acknowledging 
their responsibility,” said Margers 
Vesternins, another survivor. 

“The world pretended not to see, 
but the world did see the property of 
the Jews. They sawit and they grabbed 
it,” she said. 

The Latvians were the first to re- 
ceive payments because the number 
of survivors is small and logistically 
manageable. 


2000. Of this $900 million, $525 mil- 
lion are to be used for the university’s 
endowment and for university facili- 
ties, such as the Pinkard Building. 


In 1977, Pinkard Wie | 


the first women to be 


oo] 


elected to the hospital 
board as a full 


member, 


Pinkard, in honor of whom the 
building is named, served on the 
board of trustees from 1973 to 1991. 
From 1974 to 1990, she chaired the 
board’s Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee. Pinkard also served as presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins Women’s 
Board. In 1977, Pinkard was the first 
women to be elected to the JHU 
hospital’s board as a full member. 


Community group plans lights 


BY INDU BULBUL SANWAL 
News-Letter Staff 


The Greater Homewood Renais- 
sance is coordinating a holiday pro- 
motion called the “Community of 
Lights” that will encourage shopping 
in the Homewood area during the 
holiday season. It began November 
17 with a Winter Lights Festival at 
Union Memorial Hospital, but atten- 
tion is being focused on the events 
that are going on in December. 

It will end at the end of December. 
Assistant Provost Janet Sanfilippo 
commented, “We have all these little 
business districts, and they have all 
these merchants. We feel that if these 
places band together, then they would 
do a better job of promoting busi- 
ness.” 

Morgan Allyn, Coordinator of the 
Johns Hopkins University Safe & 
Smart Center, said, “It’s ajoint project 
uniting all the little retail districts 
within the Greater Homewood Re- 
naissance District. “ The Commu- 
nity of Lights is the first joint venture 
between the retail districts and the 
community. It is a commercial ven- 
ture on the behalf of the retail dis- 
tricts in the Greater Homewood Re- 
naissance area. Over thirty 
neighborhoods of north Baltimore 
City are included in the Greater 
Homewood Renaissance. All the dif- 
ferent retail districts will have com- 
mon lighting to show that they are 
connected. Also, they will have some 
days with extended shopping hours 
and some special events to encourage 
local shopping. This is all in an effort 
to have people spend their money in 
the Greater Homewood area. “We 


have some wonderful, wonderful 
shops,” Sanfilippo commented. With 
regards to Hampden, she added, 
“Sometimes it’s hard to recognize 
how much is there because there’s a 
residential area in the middle of it all. 
Ifyou persevere, it’sa wonderful place 
for students to shop. It’s just not easy 
to find.” 

Although the Community of 
Lights isa commercial venture on the 
part of the retail districts, it is also to 
mark the start ofa season of light and 
hopefulness. 

“It is a celebration of hope and of 
the different holidays that there are 
within early winter,” commented 
Allyn. Itis attempting to celebrate the 
diversity present in the surrounding 
areas. 

In order to celebrate the Commu- 
nity of Lights, the Greater Homewood 
Renaissance bought hundreds of 
lights that were distributed to each 
district. 

They were then sold through vari- 
ous contacts in the communities for 
different amounts of money. Regard- 
less of the charges for the lights, the 
businesses are being charged less than 
if they had bought the lights from a 
regular store. Also, any money that is 
made is being used to go back into the 
Greater Homewood Renaissance. 
Sanfilippo asserted, “We’re trying to 
encourage everyone who can to par- 
ticipate. 

We're hoping we get enough of 
them [the lights] up so that people 
will see a difference between this year 
and last.” 

The Community of Lights Cel- 
ebration will begin at 4:15 p.m. on 
Monday, December 1. The lights will 


be turned onat Saints Philip & James 
Church, located at 2801 North 
Charles Street. Former Governor 
William Donald Shaefer, who will be 
present at the ceremony, along with 
Father William Au, donated the tree. 
Following the lights being turned on 
there, alighting display will be turned 
onat Milton S. Eisenhower Library at 
5:15 onthe Beachside. The ceremony, 
hosted by President Brody and his 
wife, Wendy, will feature ana capella 
concert as well as a short discussion 
of the winter holiday season. Re- 
freshments will also be provided. 
Some of the local merchants will also 
have their own lighting show. 

The Greater Homewood Renais- 
sance looks at what the community 
has and what it doesn’t have in order 
to assess the strengths as well as the 
weaknesses of these communities. 

It is an ongoing process in which 
the communities are constantly be- 
ing evaluated and reevaluated. This 
Saturday, November 22, thenextgen- 
eral meeting of the Greater 
Homewood Renaissanceis being held 
at Saints Philip and James Church 
from 8:30 a.m. until 1 p.m. 

It will involve approving a plan to 
implement the priorities of the com- 
munity and celebrate the hard work 
that has been put into the Greater 
Homewood Renaissance and toast its 
continued success. 

“The whole purpose of this is to 
have people buy stuff around here,” 
said Sanfilippo of the Community of 
Lights celebration. “Use this oppor- 
tunity to explore the area around us. 
Find new places. We’re all looking 
forward to it. We consider it the be- 
ginning of a tradition.” 





In Congress, many bills made but few passed _ 


BY JIM ABRAMS 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — If Congress 
played only by the numbers, it would 
indeed have been a dismal year. 

House members introduced 3,036 
bills in the congressional session be- 
ginning in January and ending last 
week. So far, the Congressional 
Record says, 59 have become law. The 
Senate didn’t do any better, getting 
the president’s signature for 19 of the 
1,568 bills senators introduced dur- 
ing the year. 

Of those that did survive the odys- 
sey through committees, House and 
Senate votes, House-Senate confer- 
ences and the president, many were 
not exactly monumental. There were 
post office namings, medal awards, 
Western land exchanges and techni- 
cal amendments to existing laws. 

The Republican-led Congress this 
session was also again noteworthy for 
its enthusiasm for, and total lack of 
success in, amending the Constitu- 
tion. In the House there were 77 pro- 
posed amendments, in the Senate 17, 
many overlapping on such subjects 


Grandstand progresses 


Continued from Page Al 


the story, suggesting violations 
and public opposition when nei- 
ther existed,” said Campbell. 
O’Shea called the dispute a “tech- 
nical issue which should not have 
held up construction.” 

Zoning law requires all con- 
struction projects which fall 
within 100 feet of the proper line 
to secure a variance before break- 
ing ground. 

Campbell said no concern ex- 
isted on the city’s side over the 
grandstand construction and, in 
letters which are now part of the 
public record, neighbors ex- 
pressed no opposition to the 


building plans. 

At the zoning hearing, no 
neighborhood leaders were 
present. 
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“The stands will be a 

better presentation of 
what the university 


has to offer.” 


—ANDY BILELLO 





In past years, the university has 
had only one permanent grand- 
stand on Homewood Field’s north 
side, and rented two additional 
bleachers during the spring sports 


season to accomodate crowds. 
In the spring, men’s lacrosse, 
up until this year the only Divi- 
sion I sport at Hopkins, draws 
large crowds for its home games. 
But the permanent visitors’ 
bleachers could accommodate only 
800 spectators. 
mn) 


The temporary bleachers brought 
the total seating capacity on the visi- 
tors’ side to about 4700. 

The new visitors’ grandstands 
willbe able to hold approximately 
the same number. 

The difference, according to 
the assistant athletic director 
Andy Bilello, will be the quality 
of the seating. Also under con- 
struction are restrooms and ticket 
counters to be located under the 
new grandstands. 

The total cost of the grand- 
stands will come to approxi- 
mately 2.3 million dollars. 

The athletic department is ex- 
cited about the project, said 
Bilello. “The stands will be a bet- 
ter presentation of what the Uni- 
versity has to offer,” he said. 

Campbell said that construc- 
tion is ahead of schedule and 
should be completed for the Feb- 
ruary 28th game against 
Princeton. 

The construction crew has 
been working double shifts until 
10 p.m. each night, according to 
Campbell. 

Bilello said he remains “cau- 
tiously optimistic” about the 
completion of the project by the 
opening of the lacrosse season. 

Both Bilello and Campbell ac- 
knowledge that the project’s 
completion could be delayed by 
winter weather. 

Some of the construction 
work, such as that on the 
restrooms, will continue during 
the lacrosse season. 

Bilello said that he expects the 
entire project to be complete be- 
fore the World Lacrosse Games 
begin July, 1998. 


as a balanced budget, term limits, 
school prayer and abortion. | 

Not one got the necessary two- 
thirds majority in both chambers. 
One, on flag desecration, did pass the 
House but Senate supporters decided 
to wait until next year in hopes of 
picking up a few more votes. 

Introducing bills that don’t havea 
chance of ever becoming lawis hardly 
new to Congress. “It goes on all the 
time, allowing people to take posi- 
tions ona variety of issues,” said pro- 
fessor Roger Davidson of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, an authority on 
Congress. 

He added that it is “typical for the 
first session not to be terribly pro- 
ductive. You can expect more bills 
through the next time around,” in the 
session beginning in January. 

To be fair, Congress did pass sev- 


eral dozen bills — two dozen on the 
last day alone — in the final days of 
the session that the president has yet 
to sign into law. 

The White House said Tuesday 
that 35 bills are on the president’s 
desk, awaiting his signature, and an- 
other three dozen or so have passed 
Congress but have yet to be deliv- 
ered. Clinton is likely to sign these 
into law, although he does have his 
veto power, which he exercised three 
times this year — on a disaster relief 
bill, a late-term abortion bill and an 
attempt by Congress to restore money 
for military building projects Clinton 
had previously eliminated. 

Most of these late-hour bills, ap- 
proved with little or no debate and no 
roll call votes, were minor, of the na- 
ture of legislation to amend the At- 
lantic Striped Bass Conservation Act. 


Butsome willaffect millions of Ameri- 
cans, including three fiscal 1998 
spending bills, bills to overhaul the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
Amtrak, and a bill authorizing a new 
gold-colored $1 coin and 50 newly 
designed quarters, one for each state. 

Additionally, many of the bills that 
Congress never finished this year will 
eventually become law before the 
105th Congress closes next fall prior 
to national elections. - 

In terms of substance, this session 
of Congress did have some major 
achievements, particularly the bal- 
anced-budget and tax-cut acts and 
the Senate’s confirmation of the 
Chemical Weapons Convention. ~ 

But it’s also true that among the 
first 10 House bills introduced this 
year, which included some top GOP’ 
priorities. 





Mrs. Clintons last stop: Ukraine 


BY LAURIE KELLMAN 
Associated Press 


LVIV, Ukraine — With upbeat 
visits to women’s clinics, schools and 
hospitals, Hillary Rodham Clinton 
used her trip to Central Asia to en- 
courage former Soviet republics trav- 
eling the road to democracy — and 
also to discourage detours that would 
lead to alliances with America’s en- 
emies. 


“The time for Ukraine 


is now, and I'm 





honored to share this 


time with you.” 
-HILLARY RODHAM CLINTON 


“There will come a time when you 
will sit in the circle of free nations,” 
Mrs. Clinton told about 1,000 Ukrai- 
nians who gathered beneath golden 
sculptures at a century-old opera 
house on Tuesday, just before she 
began her trip home to the United 
States. 

“The time for Ukraine is now, and 
I’m honored to share this time with 
you,” she said. 

All five of the republics Mrs. 
Clinton visited during her weeklong 
tour are struggling to enter that circle 
as they move from state to market 
economies. 

The first lady’s visit was essentially 
a prolonged tour of Central Asian 
hospitals, schools, markets and clin- 
ics benefiting from American assis- 
tance during the transition. 

In Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan, for ex- 
ample, she visited women who had 
lost their jobs with the state but had 
found loans backed by the United 
States to start businesses at a local 
market. 

Tying the economic health of the 
republics to the good will of the West 
is a key element of the Clinton 
administration’s efforts to court the 


newnationsas they figure out ways to 
capitalize on the vast oil reserves con- 
sidered second only to the Persian 
Gulf. 

As the republics’ strategies de- 
velop, the Clinton administration 
hopes to deter them from alliances 
with other oil-producing countries, 
including Iran and Iraq. 

As Mrs. Clinton embarked on her 
10-hour trip home Tuesday, her hus- 
band was set to meet with Kazak Presi- 
dent Nursultan Nazarbayev. 

Nazarbayev is the third head of 
state from the republics to visit with 
Clinton in four months. 

In subtle, encouraging terms dur- 
ing her eight-day tour, Mrs. Clinton 
tied the republics’ economies to the 
West. 

She visited clinics and hospitals 
aided with U.S. dollars and training 
and equipment from private busi- 
nesses. 

In Bishkek, she gave the keynote 
address at the opening of American 
University, which is being financed 
by the United States and has been 
built next to a 50-foot statue of 
Vladimir Lenin. 

Mrs. Clinton posed for photogra- 
phers next to a truck filled with $2 


- million in pharmaceuticals from the 


United States. 

Atevery stop, she promised to help 
the republics build “civil societies” 
— code for human rights reform. 

Freedoms of the press and asso- 
ciation are restricted in many of the 
former Soviet republics. 

Mrs. Clinton was specific about 
human rights only in Lviv, where she 
announced that the United States, the 
United Nations and Ukrainian 
women’s groups were launching a 


_ campaign against prostitution. 


“It is a violation of human rights 


when women are trafficked, bought — 


and sold as prostitutes,” she said. 
Elsewhere, Mrs. Clinton encour- 
aged girls to stay in school, to become 


“as educated as you possibly can,” — 


without directly noting that in the 


absence of the Soviet Union’s com- _ 
pulsory education, girls in the repub- ; 


lics were leaving school early to work 


* 
~/ 


o 


or marry. 

One issue Mrs. Clinton did not. 
address during her tour was the re-' 
publics’ vast environmental prob- 
lems. 

Kazakstan, for example, was for 
decades the Soviet Union’s testing, 
ground for nuclear weapons. 

It is home to two generations of. 
health problems that have been traced. 
to radiation from the testing. 

Pollution is virtually uncontrolled. 
in the republics. ‘ 

A haze covered many of the cities 
Mrs. Clinton visited, and miles o 
smoke poured from factories as her 
plane flew overhead. ; 

Mrs. Clinton’s trip got little, 
American media attention. 

It was overshadowed by the stand- 
off with Iraq, the shootings of four 
Americans in Pakistan and other sto-. 
ries. 


« 


It is a violation of ; 
human rights when 
women are trafficked, ‘ 


” 


eA a ’ 


bought and sold as 


hae 


prostitutes.” 3 
-HILLARY RODHAM CLINTO ; 


In general, polls show Amer cans’ 
are not interested in foreign affairs, 
now that the Cold War has removedt — 
the Soviet Unionasathreat. = 5 

“I wish more Americans both in 
decision-making positions and, 
throughout our society, would have 
more information about an under-) _ 
standing of what is going on in the 
countries we are visiting on this trip,” nite 
Mrs.Clinton said, 

_ Her optimistic, forward-looking, — 
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Researchers find hiding HIV 


Hopes for cure fade with release of Hopkins and other studies 


BY PAUL RECER 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — Faint hopes 
that a commonly used three-drug 
“cocktail” may cure AIDS are dim- 
ming even further, according to re- 
searchers who say the drugs do not 
snuff out HIV lurking in certain blood 
cells. 

The finding, reported last week, 
means that patients may have to take 
the AIDS drugs for the rest of their 
lives to hold the virus at bay. It also 
suggests that new types of treatment 

. will be needed to stamp out the final 
. embers of HIV infection. 
Three separate teams of scientists 
. Said they found evidence that the hu- 
; man immunodeficiency virus hides 
in inactive white blood cells in pa- 
| tients who have been taking the drug 
. cocktail for up to three yearsandseem 
: otherwise virtually free of the virus. 
Two papers, by researchers from 
: four different laboratories, are in the 
journal Science. Another paper, by 
: scientists at the National Institutes of 
Health, will be published later this 
‘ month in the Proceedings of the Na- 
* tional Academy of Sciences. 
Combinations of drugs that block 
‘ two enzymes used by HIV to repro- 
‘ duce have been enormously effective 
* in stopping the infection. In thou- 
‘ sands of patients, HIV in the blood 
has been reduced to nearly undetect- 
» able levels, and CD4 blood cells, the 


principal target of HIV, have rallied 
to normal readings. 

The success of the drugs raised 
hopes bysome experts that HIV could 
be eradicated completely from the 
bodies of patients. 

“Although we held out hope that 
the eradication hypothesis might pan 
out, I don’t think that people really 
thought it would,” said Dr. Joel Gal- 
lant ofJohns Hopkins University, one 
of the co-authors of a paper in Sci- 
ence. 

He said a prediction that the drug 
cocktail might effect a cure “was 
overly optimistic” and based on a 
mathematical model that is not con- 
sistent with what doctors find in the 
clinics. 

Despite the disappointment, Dr. 
Robert F. Siliciano of Johns Hopkins 
said that studies did find good news. 
He said none of the latent viruses 
studied had developeda resistance to 
the drug cocktail that has so success- 
fully controlled the infection. 

This means, he said, that as long as 
HIV patients continue to carefully 
and diligently take the three-drug 
cocktail, “they have an excellent 
chance of surviving the infection fora 
long time without developing symp- 
toms of the disease.” 

All three of the studies found the 
latent virus in what are called resting 
CD4 lymphocytes. These are immune 
system white blood cells thatareprimed 
to defend against antigens from bacte- 


ria or from other foreign molecules. 
Until they encounter antigens that are 
their specific target, the blood cells are 
inactive, or resting. 

The researchers found that HIV 
had injected its DNA, or genetic in- 
structions, into the DNA of a small 
fraction of these resting blood cells. 

Itis believed that when the resting 
blood cells were awakened, as by a 
new infection, then the DNA of the 
cells would start making new HIV, 
perhaps sending the virus on a new 
infective rampage. The researchers 
conducted laboratory experiments 
that showed that thelatent HIV would 
start reproducing once the resting 
blood cells became active. 

“Originally, there was hope that 
these resting cells would decay and 
after a certain amount of time they 
would all be gone,” said Dr. Joseph B. 
Margolick, another Hopkins co-au- 
thor. “That has not happened.” 

Some patients in the studies have 
been taking the drug cocktail for up 
to three years and their resting blood 
cells still contain virus. 

Dr. David Ho of the Aaron Dia- 
mond AIDS Research Center in New 
York, a co-author of one of the stud- 
ies, said that scientists now may start 
searching for a ways to eradicate the 
latentvirus. That would requireanew 
treatment mechanism, he said, be- 
cause all ofthe AIDS drugs nowin use 
attack the virus only when it is repro- 
ducing. 





Daily haiku here, 
Electronically served, 
One mouse click away 


I wish life were Zen; meditate days, 
, code sharp HTML nights. 

Picture it, man: Me, dressed in saffron 
, robes, ina life of seclusion, humming my 
, deep and sonorous “Om” over some 
; less—than—famous mountain range in 
| Tibet (notthosetrendy Himalayas), prac- 
 ticing the bass part to some forgotten soft 
| drink jingle, and whiling away my multi- 
; tudinous free hours composing haiku 
' about the current events of the Western 
' world. Whata life! 
| . Unfortunately, someone has 
| beaten me to it, and is living out this 
| Nirvana on earthas the webmaster of 
| http://coolwebsite.com/haiku/head- 
| line/, the Haiku Headlines of the Day. 
| Their premise? 


; All the news that’s fit 
to print in seventeen syl— 
lables and three lines. 


| That’s it. Pretty cool, huh? They 
_ wrote the haiku, by the way. You can 
' tell it’s not mine, because the ones I 
| write are lame— 


Antidisestab— 
lishmentarianism: 
what a lame haiku. 


See? Anyhow, I’ve been babbling 
for so many weeks about the various 
| poetic forms that I felt it was time to 
| give them some recognition, andthen 
- I discover that the cheery folks at 
Haiku Headlines of the Day have al- 
ready done so, with gusto. A salute to 
them for not trying the pantoum or 
the villanelle, which would make the 
news unnecessarily complicated, il- 
legible and boring (not to mention 


Thies 





Website of the 
Week 


the rhyme—scheme problems pre- 
sented in a poem about Uzbekistan). 
No, they suck it up and sock it to the 
reader in seventeen fat syllables, usu- 
ally with some sort of rhyme thrown 
in to please the Western ear. 

Sure, the site serves as ahumorous 
dose of the daily news, or if you pre- 
fer, a well—informed dose of daily 
humor, but it also provides real in- 
formation: The headlines which are 
condensed each sit next to a clickable 
icon giving the full text of the article, 
from USA Today or PostNet, an AP 
distribution service. 

Other bonuses include haiku horo- 
scopes and daily sports summaries— 
as always, wrapping up the guts of the 
matter in three lines of five, seven and 
five syllables (the horoscopes admit- 
tedly sound like fortune cookies, but 
then, they are haiku). Cheery allitera- 
tion keeps the headlines quick, punchy 
and generally pretty fun. 

There isa surreal (callit Zen ifyou 
want to feel hip, but it’s just plain 
weird) set of cartoons, each having— 
you guessed it—seventeen syllables, 
featuring cut—and—paste graphics 
of Japanese stuffed animals and 
Tamagotchi, tossed into Photoshop 
like so much colorful sushi into a 
blender. 

They accept reader input, so if 
you relooking fora way to hone those 
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(special thanks to jim grove) 


infidels are shot. 
the blame is put on allah, 
while old gods look on. 





russia has a plan 
to ease iraqi sanctions 
involves book advance. 


valuable skills you picked up in IFP, 
hunting for enlightenment in HTML 
code, or if you’re on a minimalist 
poetry binge, go ahead and submit 
some haiku—the headline you read 
tomorrow may be your own! 

For those of you who really enjoy 
reading haiku, and might enjoy read- 
ing more Eastern philosophy (or West- 
ern authors influenced by it, or books 
the webmasters just think are cool), 
there’s a bookstore section with a 
wide—ranging but very cool selection 
of books available on the Internet for 
pretty good prices: Vonnegut, Kerouac 
and Heinlein, among others. 

Another area, “5—7—5”, has 
reader submissions and a “best of” 
area, and contains some of the funni- 
est haiku on the site. Don’t leave after 
just hitting the headlines; this section 
makes you wonder why a scathing 
editorial needs to take up a full col- 
umn in any newspaper. 

As for the geek specs, the site loads 
quickly, the graphics don’t suck and 
the advertisements are tasteful, non— 
commercial, and mostly relegated to 
the bottom of the page (most honor- 
able, little grasshopper!). Content is 
creative, timely and witty, and the page 
is very staunchly non—commercial. 

Allaround, this is yet another cool 
page thatlives and breathes content— 
the layout isn’t particularly snazzy, 
but it is functional, which is all that 
matters when youcan makea website 
out of snippets of Eastern poetry and 
political wit. If it ain’t broke, don’t 
break it. Or, more elegantly: 


See the poodle jump 
through the flaming hoop too high: 
overachievement sucks. 





Questions, comments, rants, or 
celebratory gunfire can be directed to 
jurph@jhu.edu. Any resemblance to 
real persons or events is entirely coin- 
cidental. Allrights reserved, all wrongs 
reversed. A big “thanks” to Charles 
“don’t call me Chuck” Raffetto for this 
week’s site idea—get some sleep, man. 


possible mad cow disease. 
waffles suspicious 


(special thanks to steve mosley) 


carey cannot run 
for tearnster boss number one 
hoffa having fun 


safety takes back seat 





Researchers: AIDS 
vaccine not likely in 
near future 


Discovery of a vaccine that could 
prevent AIDS infection or obstruct 
progress of disease is likely to take 
decades, one of the world’s leading 
researchers said Monday. 

“[The find] is more likely to be 
measured in decades rather than 
single years,” said Dr. David Balti- 
more, a Nobel Prize laureate and lec- 
turer at California’s Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was addressing an 
international gathering _ 
ofmolecularandcellbi- 
ologists at the National 


Until we finda 


the company had not proved which 
women it would help. 

“T read 25,000 mammograms a 
year and... I’m not sure I’d know who 
touse this on,” said Dr. Judy Destouet 
of Advanced Radiology in Baltimore. 

Still, “it is a technology that needs 
to be pursued,” said Dr. Patricia 
Romilly-Harper of the Breast Cancer 
Center in Indianapolis. 

TranScan says the nonsurgical test, 
already used in Israel, is valuable in 
helping doctors pick which women 
need a _ biopsy when _ their 
mammograms alone don’t give 
enough information to decide. 

“Who’s going to get the T-scan are 
the ones you’re on the fence about. 
Those to me happen ev- 
ery day,” said Dr. 
Michele Rossman of 





University Co) Sinai Women’s Health 
Singapore. ; : Center in Detroit, who 

Baltimore said that VACCINE, AIDS 1s helped study the device. 
HIV, the virus that : The T-scan 2000 
causes AIDS, is today going to bea could cut by 200,000 the 


“the only seriously le- 
thal virus spread in hu- 
man population. 


problem 


number of unnecessary 
biopsies performed ev- 
ery year, the company 


“And without a vac- oy sp toldthe FDA panel Mon- 
cine, there is no way to worldwide. day. 
put (the virus) backinto But FDA scientists 
box,” he said. —DR. DAVID | .rned that the test 
BALTIMORE 


Baltimore’s bleak 
prognosis came just 
days after another discouraging dis- 
closure. 

Hopes that a commonly used 
three-drug “cocktail” may cure AIDS 
dimmed last week after researchers 
said the drugs do not eliminate the 
virus from certain blood cells. 

Three separate teams of scientists 
said they found evidence that the hu- 
man immunodeficiency virus hides 
in inactive white blood cells in pa- 
tients who have been taking the drug 
cocktail for up to three yearsand seem 
otherwise virtually free of the virus. 

Commenting on the find, Balti- 
more said that drugs are toxic, ex- 
pensive and not always effective. 

“Vaccine would be a terrific solu- 
tion,” he said, adding that “until we 
find a vaccine, AIDS is going to be a 
problem worldwide.” 

Baltimore said several approaches 
to finding a vaccine are being stud- 
ied. Healso expressed concern about 
experimental vaccination ofhumans. 

Several hundred volunteers in the 
United States were recently injected 
with experimental vaccine. Baltimore 
called the volunteers “very brave 
people,” but said the vaccine they were 
injected with is “not a wholly safe 
preparation.” 


Americans, Russians 
will take turns 
commanding station 


Americans and Russians will take 
turns commanding the future inter- 
national space station, at least for the 
first four missions. 

After months of debate over who 
should be in charge aboard the space 
station—an American ora Russian— 
NASA and the Russian Space Agency 
on Mondayannounced thelineup for 
the first four crews. 

The space station is to be as- 
sembled in orbit beginning next sum- 
mer and will take five years to build. 

Its first crew, headed by U.S. as- 
tronaut William Shepherd, was 
named early last year. He and two 
Russians are supposed to be launched 
ona Soyuz rocket from Kazakstan in 
early 1999. 

They will be relieved in the sum- 
mer of 1999 by Russian commander 
Yuri Usachev and NASA astronauts 
James Voss and Susan Helms, who 
will fly up on a space shuttle. 

Shuttle commander Kenneth 
Bowersox will direct the third crew. 
He will fly to the station on a Soyuz 
spacecraft in late 1999 with two Rus- 
sians. The fourth crew, arriving by 
shuttle in 2000, will be commanded 
by Russian cosmonaut Yuri 
Onufrienko and include NASA as- 
tronauts Carl Walz and Daniel 
Bursch, 


Government advisers 
reject breast cancer 
diagnostic device 


A device that uses electricity to 
map possible breast lumps needs 
more study before doctors try using it 
to help diagnose breast cancer, gov- 
ernment advisers said Monday. 

Advisers to the Food and Drug 
Administration said TranScan Inc.’s 
T-scan system was a promising tech- 
nology, but unanimously voted that 


wasn’t always accurate, 
meaning that using it on 
the wrong women could deter a small 
number who did have cancer from 
getting quick surgical diagnosis. 

Of particular concern to the advi- 
sory panel was that TranScan’s re- 
search did not reflect the way doctors 
diagnose breast cancer, leaving them 
uncertain about the machine’s effect 
when physicians use it every day. 

“There are too many leaps of faith 
for me to feel comfortable with it,” 
said Dr. David Hackney of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Some 800,000 biopsies are done 
every year, from which 180,000 
womenare diagnosed with breast can- 
cer. The rest are benign lumps. 

The question is how to reduce the 
number of biopsies without missing 
women who have cancer. Some doc- 
tors try ultrasound machines that use 
sound waves to picture lumps as an 
addition to the mammogram’s X- 
rays. ; ome 

The T-scan uses electricity to cre- 
ate a map of the breast. 

Aone-volt shot of electricity is sent 
into thehand, whereit travels through 
the body into the breast. A hand-held 
probe is moved over the breast, where 
it measures the electrical conductiv- 
ity of breast cells. Cancer cells con- 
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‘Tm blind. I 


ity than healthy cells—so 
when the probe flashes 
its findings onto a com- 
puter screen, possible tu- 
mors show up as bright 


couldn't 
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30 days of the order. 

The action was taken by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which regulates 
bank holding companies, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. and the 
Georgia Department of Banking and 
Finance. 

Spokesmen for the banks couldn’t 
immediately be reached Monday 
evening for comment. 

When the calendar hits Jan. 1, 
2000, computers may not be able to 
distinguish that year from 1900, po- 
tentially causing serious disruptions 
to the financial system, regulators 
have warned. 


Blind professor's 
application rejected 
for not being double 
spaced : 


A blind physicist who wants to 
develop a Braille system for comput- 
ers submitted a grant request to the 
Education Department. But it was re- 
jected: The typewritten application 
wasn’t double spaced. 

“I think it is absurd I would be 
punished because of this minor tech- 
nicality,” said John Gardner, an Or- 
egon State University professor who 
is an expert in new information tech- 
nologies for the disabled. 

“Actually, the blind people of the 
world are being punished because 
they will have to wait for this technol- 
ogy,” he said Monday in a telephone 
interview from Corvallis, Ore. 

Gardner said his assistant mistak- 
enly typed the application single 
spaced and ina font smaller than what 
the department prefers. 

“Tm blind. I couldn’t tell it was 
single spaced,” he said. 

He and Sen. Ron Wyden, D-Ore., 
are appealing to Education Secretary 
Richard Riley to reverse the decision, 
which they say amounts to discrimi- 
nation. , 

Wyden said ina letter to Riley it is 
a “case of bureaucracy prevailing ove 
common sense.” 

He said the professor submitted 


his proposal before the April 14 dead- 


line, but wasn’t notified until nearly 
six months later “that the proposal 
had been rejected without review, 
because of a typographical quibble.” 
Gardner invented DotsPlus, a soft- 
ware program for printing tactile 
graphics for the visually impaired. : 
He had asked the Education De- 
partment for approxi- 
mately $300,000 for'a 
two-year study he says 
could revolutionize their 
access to math, science, 


tell it graphs and maps. 


white spots. : Riley had no imme- 
In a study of 504 WAS Single diate response, Educa- 
pre adding T-scans 7” Hecke Pee 
toregular mammograms oman Julie 
allowed cecaethers to oP rare Green said. 
accurately predict—86  —JOHNGARDNER = “Ingeneral we donot 
percent of the time that publicly respond to let- 
the woman had cancer, TranScan ters that come to the de- 


said. The company called it particu- 
larly useful in women under age 50, 
whose naturally denser breasts are 
more difficult for mammograms to 
penetrate. 

But the FDA advisers said there 
was no evidence that doctors wouldn’t 
have had equal success using stan- 
dard practice. 

The combination also allowed re- 
searchers to cut by 28 percent the 
number of biopsies performed in 
women whose breast lumps turned 
out to be benign, the company said. 

But the FDA advisers responded 
that until the company pinpointed 
just who to test with the T-scan, they 
ran the risk of telling the wrong 
women to avoid a biopsy. 


First action against 
bank for year 2000 
delay 


Federal and state regulators have 
taken their first enforcement action 
against a bank for falling behind in its 
efforts to deal with the year 2000 com- 
puter problem. 

In a joint action Monday by three 
regulatory agencies, Putnam-Greene 
Financial Corp. of Eatonton, Ga.,and 
its three subsidiary Georgia banks 
were ordered to have the necessary 
computer hardware and software in 
place by Dec. 31. 

The banks—Putnam-Greene; 
Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Eatonton; Farmers Bank of Union 
Point; and First Bank of Coastal Geor- 
gia of Pembroke—also must report 
qa their progress to regulators within 


partment,” she said. 

“The congressional member will 
beresponded to appropriately as soon 
as we have looked at the issue.” 

Ann Queen, an Education Depart- 
ment team leader handling grants and 
contracts, notified Gardner on Sept. 
29 that the secretary was required to 
reject “without consideration or 
evaluation any application that does 
not meet the criteria.” 2 

“Your application was not double- 
spaced and a smaller than 12 point 
font was used. For this reason, your 
application is being returned and will 
not be considered for further fund- 
ing,” she wrote. 

Gardner acknowledged that “one 
of the sneaky things authors do” \is 
single-space applications in small 
type so as to squeeze in extra infor- 
mation when there is a limit on the 
length of the application. 3 

But he said his 12-page proposal 
still would have fallen far short of the 
50-page limit even if it was double- 
spaced with larger type. 

Gardner said he does not believe 
the department is guilty of intentidn- 
ally discriminating against the dis- 
abled. he 

“They enforce this rule rigidly, 
mindlessly, stupidly against everyone. 
It wasn’t intentional discrimination, 
but it was discrimination,” he said. 

He said he has received millions of 
dollars in grants over the years from 
the Energy Department, Defense De- 


_ partment and National Science Foun- 


dation, with $500,000 in grants cur- 
rently in play from the latter. 9! 
“If I send a proposal to the Na- — 
tional Science Foundation and fillout — 
something incorrectly, I am given an 
opportunity to fix it,” Gardner said. 
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Sunlight possible cause of frog deformities 


Associated Press 


DULUTH, MN—First, some sci- 
entists thought something in the wa- 
ter might be causing deformities in 
frogs. Now, other researchers say it 
might be something in sunlight. 

In lab experiments, scientists at 
the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency in Duluth have induced frog 
deformities by using ultraviolet ra- 
diation, raising the possibility that 
harmful components in sunlight 
might have caused abnormal limb 


Public service 
Pulitzer now 
open to on-line 
journalism 





BY TIM WHITMIRE 


Associated Press 


NEW YORK—Newspapers 
seeking the 1999 Pulitzer Prize for 
public service will be able to include 
on-line journalism in their entries, 
the Pulitzer Prize Board announced 
Monday. 

The unanimous decision to al- 
low on-line work in the public ser- 
vice competition was made at the 
board’s annual fall meeting, held 
last Friday at Columbia University, 
Pulitzer Prize administrator 
Seymour Topping said. 

Newspapers seeking the public 
-service prize based on work pub- 
-lished in 1998 will be allowed to 
submit a single CD-ROM whose 
-content was staff-produced and 
-made available on the paper’s World 
Wide Web site, Topping said. 

“If a paper has a story of some 
-importance, and it decides to elabo- 
rate on or illustrate the story fur- 
ther, or make some arrangement for 
interactive responses of readers to 
that story” through the paper’s Web 

site, that material could be included 
on the CD-Rom, Topping said. 

Including on-line journalism is 
-particularly appropriate to the pub- 
lic service prize, Topping said, be- 
Leause the prize is designed to re- 
jward papers that make full use of all 
journalistic resources in presenting 
a story. 

“Tt’s not as dramatic, I am sure, 
‘as some who would advocate rec- 
ognition of on-line journalism 
-would hope for, but I think all of us 

on the board think that it’s signifi- 
cant,” said Geneva Overholser, 
chairman of this year’s Pulitzer 
-board and ombudsman at The 
Washington Post. 

“We do this in recognition that 
-on-line journalism is an important 
part of what newspapers do,” she 
‘said. 

Topping said the board was in- 
“spired to examine the issue after 
-teceiving two entries for this year’s 

public service award that included 
“CD-Roms with material that had 
been posted on newspapers’ Web 
‘sites. 

One was an Internet presenta- 
tion about Bosnia, titled “Uncer- 
»tain Paths to Peace,” submitted by 
The New York Times; the other was 
from the Sun Herald of Charlotte 
Harbor, Fla., for its on-line presen- 
station of “Our Town: Charlotte.” 

»: Both entries had to be disquali- 
fied, Topping said, because on-line 
» journalism was not included in the 

entry requirements. 

_) “In both cases, particularly with 
ithe case of The New York Times, it 
was obvious that the entries were 
‘made to put the whole issue on the 
‘table,” Topping said. ; 

This year’s public service prize 
.was won by The Times-Picayune of 
New Orleans for a series examining 
‘how overfishing and pollution are 
‘devastating the oceans. 
=) Acommittee headed by John L. 

Dotson Jr., president and publisher 
of the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Jour- 
nal, studied the issue and submit- 
ted the proposal approved by the 

board Friday, Topping said. 
«.. With on-line journalism still in 

‘its infancy, Overholser said the 
Aoard’s decision is a logical first 

step. f 
/) “There was certainly a caution, I 
think, on all our parts,” she added. 
“t’sakind of wild and woolly world 

(on-line). It’s very much in formu- 
iJation... 

‘ue “This is a step that we feel com- 
-fortable with now and that will give 
~us an experience with on-line jour- 
- <nalism. We'll see how well it works... 
_ (A) number of us on the board feel 
excited and hopeful about what 





development in thousands of frogs 
during the past three years. 

The EPA’s findings are to be pre- 
sented Thursday at a scientific sym- 
posium in San Francisco. Deformed 
frogs have turned up in at least 14 
States, including Ohio. 

“When they started popping their 
limbs out, we saw some very interest- 
ing things that appeared to be related 
solely to the UV treatment,” said Gary 
Ankley, lead researcher on the project. 
“We had everything in the experi- 
mentfrom absolutely no (hind) limbs 
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to variations of digit deformities.” 

Previously, the Minnesota Pollu- 
tion Control Agencyand the National 
Institute of Environmental Health 
Sciences announced that their pre- 
liminary research suggests that some- 
thing in the water may be causing 
abnormalities. 

Other researchers have suggested 
that natural causes such as parasites 
could be responsible. 

Judy Helgen, an MPCA wetlands 
biologist, said there may be several 
causes for the assorted eye, leg and 
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internal-organ abnormalities that 
have been documented in frogs. 

Ultraviolet radiation describes the 
high-energy, short wavelengths in 
sunlight that are invisible, but they 
can cause biological damage at cer- 
tain exposure levels. 

In addition to concerns about in- 
creasing eye problems and skin can- 
cer rates for humans, some biologists 


fear that even small extra doses of 


radiation at certain times of the year 
may be affecting plants, frogs and 
other sensitive wildlife species. 


Scientists are especially concerned 
about very short wavelengths, known 
as UV-B radiation. Some have esti- 
mated that 10 percent to 15 percent 
more UV-B radiation is reaching the 
ground in places such as Minnesota 
in recent years because the protec- 
tive ozone layer in the upper atmo- 
sphere has thinned. 

Andrew Blaustein, a zoology pro- 
fessor at Oregon State University, 
said the EPA experiments corrobo- 
rate his work, which has found cor- 
relations between ultraviolet radia- 
tion and frog egg mortality. 

But Cynthia Carey, a University 
of Colorado biology professor, said 
if UV-B radiation is causing harm to 
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amphibians, scientists should ex- 
pect to see more problems at high 
altitudes, and that hasn’t happened. 

John Moriarty, a herpetologist 
and wildlife specialist at 
Hennepin Parks, said that Min- 
nesota frogs probably receive far 
less UV-B radiation in natural set- 
tings than they did in the Duluth 
lab. 

“We’re not proposing that (the 
Duluth research) answers the en- 
tire puzzle,” Ankley said. “But it 
opens up an area that clearly needs 
further consideration, because it 
tends to fit some things better 
than some of the other explana- 
tions do.” 
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EDITORIALS 


IFC Alcohol Task Force Superfluous 


The Inter-Fraternity Council (IFC) said 
this week it will form an alcohol awareness 
task force to address the use of alcohol by 
fraternities. What’s the point? 

Itis no big secret that drinking occurs on 
every college campus. Drinking happens at 
every fraternity party and at nearly all col- 
lege parties. The monitoring system the 
IFC plans to implement will not be able to 
change that, nor should it make any effort 
to change it. Quite simply, drinking is a fact 
of college life. 

It seems likely that the IFC’s decision to 
create this task force was motivated at least in 
part by the hysteria and paranoia caused by 
recent hospitalizations related to the con- 
sumption of alcohol. Sending out the alcohol 
Gestapo to interrogate fraternities abouttheir 
alcohol policies won't cut down on such hos- 


pitalizations, either. 

The more Johns Hopkins (and our society) 
chooses to criminalize and regulate the con- 
sumption of alcohol, the more students will 
abuse it. 

Drinking is attractive to some students pre- 
cisely because it is so carefully regulated. In- 
creasing the amount of regulation will make it 
even more attractive. 

The IFC says it wants to instruct students 
on how to drink more responsibly. Hmm... 
perhaps instead of having fraternity parties 
we should hold classes between 10 p.m.and 2 
a.m. on Friday and Saturday nights on how to 
drink responsibly. Oh yeah. That ought to 
boost the notoriously anemic social life of 
students at JHU. 

All we need is yet another restriction to 
reduce the social life here. 


Two, four, six, eight... 


When it comes to school spirit, Hopkins 
students are big losers. Either we're too busy 
studying for exams, or maybe we just don't 
care about the success of our fellow class- 
mates, In any case, it is apparent that there is 
a lack of Blue Jay pride. 

Take a look at the empty bleachers of many 
sporting events. Homewood field hosts great 
competitions— in addition to lacrosse— and 
Hopkins athletes are some of the finest. But 
the lack of support and excitement for our 
teams is appalling. 

. It doesn’t have to be this way. While we'll 
‘never have 30,000 blue and black fans shout- 
ing and cheering at a football game as other 
universities do, we can produce a few more 
fans. There are Hopkins fans out there: We see 
“them every year atthe lacrosse games. Though 


other sports do not hold Division I. rank, 


_teams like men’s and women’s soccer and bas- 
-ketball have advanced to the NCAA tourna- 
‘ment. All of our teams deserve great support. 
Last week, Student Council approveda new 
club, Hopkins Association for School Spirit. 


< 


niversity-provided 
housing has many 
faults and students 
have made an institu- 


Club president Jessica Kemp told the Council 
that in order for students (who are not cheer- 
leaders) to participate in school spirit activi- 
ties, the creation of the new club is necessary. 
It’s unfortunate that a club is needed for this 
purpose, and we question whether a new club 
will be enough to inject energy into an apa- 
thetic student body. But perhaps if a few stu- 
dents get excited about university events, the 
feeling will spread throughout campus. 

Another score for the Jays: The addition of 
a permanent grandstand on the far side of 
Homewood Field. Up until now, when Divi- 
sion I opponents visited Homewood Field, 
they must have mocked our facilities. The 
temporary stands were cheap and uninviting. 
A new grandstand demonstrates the 
university’s interest in promoting school pride 
and the support for all teams—not just la- 
crosse. We can be proud of a $2 million addi- 
tion to Hopkins athletics. 

Now that every sporting event will be ca- 
pable of drawing a crowd of 10,000, let’s try to 
fill atleast a few of those seats with excitement. 





More inter-class contacts needed 
CRAIGZAPETIS 


«shipsemphasize whatis Hopkins’s most 

valuable asset—the quality of its stu- 
ents. 

Face it. Hopkins is full of bright, 


j tion out of griping 
about them. Common bathrooms, 
* the lack of ventilation and air condi- 
tioning and substandard security are 
among the students’ perennial favor- 
ites. However, university housing, 
without a doubt, is the single most 
important factor in holding the cam- 
pus social network together; more- 
over, the social events and dorm life 
sserve as the glue that provide what 
little collegial atmosphere Hopkins 
enjoys. Given such, the upperclass- 
_men dilemma is even more acute. At 
-what point and to what lengths should 
‘upperclassmen go to develop ties to 
the underclass community? Andhow 
much is Hopkins hurt by the solidifi- 
_cation of social cliques developed 
‘during the first two years of the un- 
_dergraduate experience? 
_ A few days ago, I spoke with a 
handful of Hopkins grads, nowinlaw 
school, who came back to visit cam- 
pus as part of an alumni event. They 
all agreed that Hopkins was great 
preparation for grad school; the 
amounts of reading and writing re- 
quired of first-year law students is 
‘comparable to a tough 300-level 
course load in the Arts and Sciences. 
“However, most of the graduates felt 
the need to impart upon me their 
ustration and general dissatisfaction 
__with the last few years of the college 
experience. They regretted moving 


off-campus and into their own 


“zones.” While they generally had a 
good time living in their own apart- 
‘ments with their friends, very few of 
them had meaningful friendships 
with underclassmen. To my surprise, 
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Generation X 


campus; you worry about med school, 
law school or getting a job; you can 
barely stay in touch with your friends, 
now flung across Charles Village; you 
have to cook (God forbid); campus 
leadership sucks the rest of your free 
time, if you had any to begin with. 
Sound familiar? It’s the same cycle 
going on now, it’s the same cycle the 
recent grads experienced and it’s the 
same cycle that took place back in 
Bloomberg’s day. In short, it’s the 
Hopkins way of doing things. 
Paradoxically, upperclassmen 
ALLRED REECE REDO LEE BIE 


Promoting friendships 
and interaction 
between the upper 
and underclasses 
should be emphasized 
as one of our most 
important goals as a 


university — 


ae RL APE GT T= Sl ae 
have the most to offer to freshmen 
and sophomores. Our advice has the 
distinction of being the freshest and 
most student-oriented suggestions on 
campus. One of my best friends was a 


senior when I was a freshman, and I - 


gained invaluable insight into deal- 


creative individuals. Everyone here 
was a stand-out in some way in high 
school. Almost all of us will go on to 
make a difference in our communi- 
ties, and possibly the nation. The value 
of such human capital is especially 
high, and promoting friendships and 
interaction between the upper and 
underclasses should be emphasized 
as one of our most important goals as 
a university. The cliques that we fall 
into, and are inevitably limited to, 
definitely take the pressure off most 
students to make friends and invest 
time into new relationships. Those 
cliques, however, limit the potential 
amount of human capital you come 
into contact with—a rather sterile look 
at friendship, but valid nonetheless. 

Freshmen and sophomores need 
juniors and seniors. Who’s the most 
helpful person your freshman year? 
Your RA, probably, and they’re all 
upperclassmen. RA’s, also, have a 
much different (and positive) per- 
spective on their undergraduate edu- 
cation, due in part to their contact 
with both upper and underclass stu- 
dents. Helping people who are eager 
to get involved and getting good ad- 
vice from an upperclassmen you re- 
spect are both very rewarding experi- 
ences. Itisalmostcounter-intuitive that 
upperclassmen would choose not to 
participate in such beneficial activi- 
ties—I’ve heard that the best volun- 
teering is where both parties benefit 
equally. Perhaps itis up to the adminis- 
tration to look into such ideas in cross- 
promoting class events and activities. 
After all, satisfied alumni are, generally 
speaking, more willing to donate their 
time, services and money. 

What’s the Hopkins experience 


really all about? It’s about the people 


you meet and the friendships you 
leave behind. It’s about social ties and 
great memories, not leadership posi- 
tions and “throat” stories. Make the 
‘most of it. And you never know— 
you might have a good time. — 
MER eee ea 


Procrastination: A crippling disease 


f you’re among millions like 

myself, it’s Sunday and you've 

procrastinated from reading 

this News-Letter for several 

days. Or, you’re reading this 
simply to procrastinate from writing 
that Occ. Civ. paper. Deny it if you 
will, but you know you do it. The 
fall semester is nearing a close; mid- 
terms are over but finals seem dis- 
tant. You lack the motivation, the 
energy to work ahead like you used 
to on Friday afternoons. You can’t 
seem to stick with that exercise 
schedule. You’re thinking about 
how much you want to go home for 
Thanksgiving...Sleep, relaxation, 
more sleep. 

Sure, this happens to everybody at 
some point. But what if you felt like 
this all the time? Such is the life of a 
procrastinator. 

Branded into impressionable 
skulls as undesirable at an early age, 
the mere mention of the “p-word” 
strikes fear into the hearts of stu- 
dents. No one wants to be labeled 
by a teacher, parent or TA as a pro- 
crastinator because, after all, if you 
procrastinate once, chances are 
you'll do it again. That’s right: Ev- 
eryone knows procrastination is a 
habit. But it’s more thana habit. It’s 
a disease. 

Habits are certain behaviors ex- 
hibited consistently. But, habits im- 
ply a conscious beginning, where the 
pattern started with one premeditated 
act. For instance, every smoker de- 
cided to smoke his/her first cigarette, 
just as everyone who drums their fin- 
gers on the desk or dinner table didn’t 
suddenly look down to find their hand 
moving for no reason the first time. 
But name a procrastinator who 


COLLEENHALLETT 


In Focus 


planned to procrastinate. Ifyou’re one 
yourself, think about the first time 
you arranged to stress yourself out by 
doing math homework at the last 
minute, or by not studying for an AP 
exam. You can’t, because you never 
had that first experience. It just hap- 
pens, without your control or con- 
sent, whether you want it to or not 
(and you don’t). 

Procrastination is a disease which 
strikes at a young age and cripples 
NEN TE i AE EEL BIT BIEL EES 


Rumor has it that 
several scientists were 
to begin looking for the 
gene, but they never 


got around to it. 





effectiveness for alifetime. The causes 
are thought to be deep-seated psy- 
chological issues. 

Maybe procrastinators, under- 
neath itall, are perfectionists whose 
desire to Do Everything Right keeps 
them from doing anything at all, 
thus never putting their uncon- 
scious “perfection” to the test, and 
avoiding the realization of their own 
mortality. 

Or, procrastination represents a 
passive-aggressive resistance to au- 


thoritarian rule—the domination of 
the id/ego over the superego. 

But perhaps conventional wis: 
dom is wrong. Maybe there’s a gene 
for procrastination, just as there’sa 
gene for “novelty” and a gene for 
alcoholism. Procrastinators have 
maintained for centuries that put- 
ting things off is out of their hands, 
the fault of nature. So it shouldn’t 
come as a surprise when, someday 
soon, researchers isolate the pro- 
crastination gene. Rumor hasit that 
several scientists were to begin look- 
ing for the gene, but they never got 
around to it. The affliction of pro- 
crastination will gain worldwide 
acknowledgmentanda real cure will 
be in sight. Think of it: People could 
be spliced in utero with genetic in- 
formation replicated from non-pro- 
crastinators (biomedical engi- 
neers). Solid gene therapy will 
replace current folk remedies like 
making schedules and sticking to 
them, taking courses you like and 
therapy. : 

As a sufferer from procrastina- 
tion, I know firsthand the strain it 
puts on life—the emotional costs, 
as well as the physical ones: stress; 
fatigue, extemporaneous lacrima- 
tion and later in life wrinkles, 
asthma, joint problems and cardiac 
arrest. This is definitely an afflic- 
tion of epidemic proportions, a dis- 
ease worthy of much more research 
than it has received. So over break, 
when you healthy people are relax- 
ing blissfully by the fire having al- 
ready finished your twenty page 
term paper, remember the millions 
suffering in silence and thank your 
patron deity that you never got gene 
#3284692. : 





LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


Littleton’s Baltimore 
column “negative and 
destructive” 


To the Editors, 


As an alumnus of Johns Hopkins 
University anda resident of the com- 
munity . which surrounds 
Homewood, I occasionally have the 
opportunity to read The Johns Hop- 
kins News-Letter. As a whole, I find 
your paper to be thought provoking, 
yet I often find the opinion columns 
to benegative and shortsighted. Many 
of these columns brutally attack a 
subject without considering any di- 
vergent opinions or providing pos- 
sible resolutions to the issues raised. 

A good case in point is Theodore 
Littleton’s attack on Baltimore in the 
November 6 News-Letter which he 
wrote under the guise of providing con- 
structive criticism. There was nothing 
whatsoever constructivein his column; 
it was negative and destructive. 

Mr. Littleton did little but provide 
readers with a personal gripe list. His 
inability to find any cultural treasures 
or bits of charm in the hometown of 
Johns Hopkins University is a failing 
of his own, not of Baltimore. Perhaps 
if he spent more time seeking 
Baltimore’s cultural resources and 
less time watching TV (his second 
criticism) or attending sports events 
(his 7th criticism), hemight find some 
more constructive ways to spend time 
in Baltimore. 

For his edification and the enlight- 
enment of other students, please find 
the following list of places to visit in 
Baltimore that may help broaden the 
horizons of your student body. Many 
are within walking distance of the 
Homewood campus or a short ride 
on the Hopkins shuttle: 


1. The Space Telescope Institute: 


‘Thanks to the Hubble Space Tele- 


scope, amazing discoveries about our 
universe are taking place every day. 
This treasured resource is operated 
directly in Homewood’s backyard. 
The public is invited to lectures the 
first Tuesday of each month. Learn 
about new discoveries in outer space. 

2. The Johns Hopkins Hospital: 
What the Hubble Space Telescope is 
to space science, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital is to medicine. Hopkins is on the 
cutting edge of new medical treat- 
ments and procedures influencing 
health care throughout the world. 
Even if your not a pre-med student, 


you should explore this great medi-. 


cal institution. 

3. Art Museums: Baltimore’s ma- 
jor art museums house wonderful 
collections ranging from the BMA’s 
Cohn Collection of Impressionist Art 
to fine antiquities at the Walters Art 
Gallery. Besides permanent displays, 


both have changing exhibits through- _ 


out the year. The BMA is virtually on 
campus, and the Walters is across the 


street from Peabody—a free shuttle 


bus ride from Homewood, Other art 
institutions which shouldbe explored 
include the Visionary Museum, the 


& 


Contemporary, Maryland Art Place 
and the Maryland Institute of Art. 

4. Fine Music: Hopkins’ own Pea- 
body Institute provides training to 
some ofthis country’s best musicians, 
and the Baltimore Symphony is world 
class. Other fine and popular music 
experiences include attending con- 
certs of the Choral Arts Society, en- 
tertainment at the Pier Six Concert 
Pavilion and performances of the 
Baltimore Opera Company. 

5. Science and Discovery: Through 
science institutionsin Baltimore, you 
learn more about our world, its oceans 
and the heavens. Scientific discover- 
ies made today at the Christopher 
Columbus Center may improve our 
environmentin the future. The IMAX 
Theater and Davis Planetarium at the 
Maryland Science Center should not 
be missed. The National Aquarium 
in Baltimore is one of the finest in the 
world, check out reduced winter ad- 
missions, Fridays after 5 p.m. 

6. Local History Museums and His- 
toric Neighborhoods: Baltimore pre- 
dates the American Revolution and 
contains a wide variety of historical 
sites. Besides Homewood House on 
the Hopkins Campus and Evergreen 
House, another Hopkins property, 
noteworthy historic places include: 
the Maryland Historical Society, Bal- 
timore Museum of Industry, B&O 
Train Museum, Mount Clare Man- 
sion, Fort McHenry, Civil War Mu- 
seum, Baltimore Street Car Museum 
and otherstoo numerous tolist. Learn 
abouthistory notjust through books, 
but where history was made and 
through surviving artifacts. Fells 
Point isn’t just a place to party, but 
the place where Frederick Douglass 
lived as a slave, learned to read and 
started on his path to freedom. Seek 
out neighborhood walking tours and 
open houses. 

7. Performance Art and Theater: 
A full series of Broadway plays 
can be seen at the Mechanic and 
Lyric Theaters. Centre Stage is an 
award-winning regional perfor- 
mance art theater. Others include: 
the Theater Project, Vagabond 
Players and Homewood’s own 
Hopkins Theater. 

8. The Senator Theater: The best 
place to watch a movie is on the big 
screen at the Senator Theater. Attend 
quality first-run features in a real 
movie house, not a shoe box size the- 
ater within a suburban multiplex. 
Check movie listings for special pro- 
grams and premiers. For a special 
occasion, gather a group and rent the 
private viewing room on the balcony 
level. 


ana 
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9. The Harbor, Chesapeake Bay, 
and Natural Environments: Take a 
break from studies and enjoy nature. 
Sail the harbor and the bay. Forget 
Ocean City. If you want to enjoy the 
beach, explore the natural environ- 
ment at Assateague Island. Closer to 
home, enjoy nature walks at Wyman 
Park, Cylburn or the Gwynns Falls. 

10. Religious Institutions: Feed 

7 
your soul at local churches, syna- 
gogues, mosques, etc. Even if you pro- 
fess to being an agnostic, the moral 
and ethical lessons expounded.at re- 
ligious services are worthy of consid- 
eration. Learnmore about mankind’s 
diverse religious traditions, anddon’t 
limit yourself to just attending ser- 
vices on campus. Baltimore has doz- 
ens ofbeautiful, historic sacred places. 


If you spend your four (plus or 
minus) years at Hopkins without ex- 
periencing many of the above listed 
places, than you are wasting a great 
opportunity. This may be one of the 
few times in your life when your main 
objective is the pursuit of knowledge, 
unhindered by the demands of work 
and home life which will consume a 
great deal of ydur time in the future. 

While visiting these places, you 
may also have the opportunity to meet 
other people with shared interests, 
encounter people employed by these 
resources or meet the leaders who 
guide their growth. You may also find 
many who are willing to take time 
from busy schedules to converse with 
university students interested in their 
field. Benefit from their experiences 
and advice. rc 

There’s more to college life than 
E-Level, bars and mixers (is that term 
still used oram I dating myself). There 
is a great world out there to explore. 
Baltimore affords many windows of 
opportunity to enter that world. — 

Cities are great multipliers, in- 
creasing the amount of cultural expe- 
riences for residents and visitorsalike. 
Small towns and less populated areas 
can not support the full array of re. 
sources available in big cities. Yes, 
cities also multiply the negative as- 
pects of life: crime, traffic congestion, — 
garbage, etc. These are to be resisted 
in the pursuit of finer things. . 

Those who are obsessed with the 
negatives of big cities will never rise 
above the muck and mire to discover 
experiences which will enrich one’s 
life. They will remain little people ex- 
pressing little opinions in articles of 
little value, such as the one written by 
Mr. Littleton. : 

Sincerely, ; Sa 


Fred B. Shoken . Sahib. ts 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 
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eorge Washington re 

ferred to them as the 

“liberty teeth of 

people.” Thomas 

Jefferson advised that 

they should be “the constant com- 

anion of your walks.” Thomas Paine 

said that they “preserve order in the 

world as well as property.” Patrick 

Henry felt that “everyone whois able” 

ought to have one. An attempt by the 

government to seize them touched off 

the American Revolution. What is it 

that we are talking about that was such 

anecessary component of our found- 

ing fathers’ perception of freedom? 
Why guns of course; weapons, arms. 

The founders of our nation were 
$0 convinced that only an armed 
populace was a truly free populace 
that they mandated such a state of 
affairs in the Second Amendment to 
the Constitution: “A well regulated 
militia, being necessary to the secu- 
rity of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear Arms, shall 
not be infringed.” Yet, our society 
has strayed dangerously far from this 
ideal in modern times. 

“Hold on a second there,” I can 
hear you thinking. “We still have the 
National Guard in each state, isn’t 
that what they meant?” Well, lets con- 
sider that for a bit. Does the constitu- 
tion give the state the right to keep arms 
toprotect the people? No, it says that the 
people should be armed to protect the 
state. Since the National Guard is an 
official part of the state government it 
clearly is not what they had in mind. 

“Wait though, it says militia not 
just anybody,” you might still object. 
Well, what do they mean by militia? 
George Masonasked himself thesame 
question during the debates on the 
Amendment: “I ask, sir, what is the 
militia? It is the whole people, except 
fora few public officials.” He gave 
himselfa pretty good answer too. You 
also have to remember that to the 
founders a “militia” was an organiza- 


THADDEUSWATULAK 


Pushing TheEnvelop : 


tion like the revolutionary war era 
Minutemen; you know, a good old 
anti-government terrorist cell. 

A quick look at a more recent pe- 
riod of conflictin our history than the 
revolution, the civil rights struggle, 
can shed some light on the differ- 
ences between the National Guard 


what country can 
preserve tts liberties, if its 
rulers are not warned 
from time to time, that 
this people preserve the 


spirit of resistance? 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON 





and the kind of non-governmental 
militias that the founders had in mind. 

During the 60’s many in the Black 
community felt, correctly, that they 
were being unfairly abused by the 
American government. Especially 
egregious were the charges of state 
sponsored violence against blacks by 
police departments determined to 
keep them down. Largely in response 
to this violence the Black Panthers 
were formed to defend their commu- 
nities’ rights “by any means neces- 
sary.” Their resistance heightened the 
profile of the racist abuses and helped 
lead tomanyimprovements. Thiskind 
ofarmed and determined resistance to 
government oppression was precisely 
what the founders had in mind, and the 
Black Panthers were able to act as they 


control violates American spirit 


did only because of the protections of 
the Second Amendment. 

At the same time many white 
Southerners also felt that they were 
being oppressed by Federal govern- 
ment orders to desegregate. In some 
instances the governors of Southern 
states, responding to their people’s 
wishes, called out the National Guard 
to defend against these perceived 
transgressions. What was the federal 
reaction? The National Guard units 
were nationalized and used to en- 
force the very decisions they had been 
called out to prevent! Although we 
can all generally agree today that the 
federal governmentheldthemoralhigh 
ground in these conflicts, one still has 
to wonder how effective the National 
Guard would beat defending the people 
from true government oppression if 
they can be added to the ranks of the 
oppressor at the stroke of a pen. 

“Government oppression,” you 
think now. “That can’t happen here.” 
Well Thomas Jefferson certainly 
thought it could when he said, “And 
what country can preserve its liber- 
ties, if its rulers are not warned from 
time to time, that this people preserve 
the spirit of resistance? Let them take 
arms... The tree of Liberty must be 
refreshed from time to time, with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants.” Also 
remember that Hitler was legally 
elected in a democratic nation and 
that the peoples of countless demo- 
cratic nations were convinced that “it 
can’t happen here” until they woke 
up under a military dictatorship. 

Some might concede, “itseemslike 
maybe the founding fathers hadsome 
reasons for wanting people to be 
armed; but all that’s so unlikely, and 
real people get hurt by guns every 
day.” For those who think along such 
lines, I'l close witha reminder of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s admonition that 
those who would give up essential 
liberty to purchase a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty or safety. 





he imaginary sign hangs 
on the door to the Oval 
Office: DO NOT DIS- 
TURB. Inside, Clinton 
fp: takes twenty minutes to 
discuss the “peace process” with PLO 
leader Yassir Arafat, For those twenty 
minutes, Bill Clinton broke the law. 
According to American law our presi- 
dent is at no time to meet privately 
and behind closed doors with a ter- 
rorist. This breach was well-known 
and well-publicized. 
_ Arafat is not only a terrorist, he is 
aterrorist behind the ingenious guise 
of diplomacy. While he makes his 
vengeful intentions known to all, 
Arafat basks complacently behind a 
transparent, fake sincerity. 

When asked on American-broad- 
cast CNN why he does not adhere to 
the Oslo accords by deleting from his 
PLO charter his intention to rid the 
Earth of Israel, Arafat cringes his eye- 
brows and swipes his arm through 
theair brushing aside the importance 
of such a triviality, literally. Is this a 
man committed to the peace Oslo 
Strives for? 

_ It seems as if with that swipe, the 
Arab leader denies the world its right 
to expect from the PLO what it so 
inexorably demands of Israel: can- 
did, honest support for peace. 
. Remarkably, Arafat's unwar- 
tanted demand to, “...declare the es- 
-tablishment of a state whether 
Netanyahu wants it or not... accord- 
ing to the Oslo accords” is taken in 
earnest. America’s two-faced, albeit 
sincere, consideration of such hypoc- 
Tisyisall the more contradictory when 
it appears within the context ofa NY 
Times article reporting Madeline 
' Albright’s berating of Israel for not 
acting with enough of a “sense of ur- 
gency” in the peace process. 

Mr. Arafat, if you can’t adhere to 
the peace-seekingrequirements ofthe 
Groat ea they’re counter to your 





orist leanings, then at least don’t 
_ demonize your character by trying to 
_ Cash in on a benefit contingent upon 
the fulfillment of such requirements. 
_, Madame secretary, have the waves 
 inundating you with euphemistic 
~ aphorisms ascended such heights as 
_ toblind your jaded heart from prid- 
ing your nation on its integrity and 
a on the equality it advocates? 
Different commitments require 
different responses. If two teams play 
fferently, ought they not be judged 
erently? The answer is yes, but the 
American governmentanswers yes for 
a different reason than would you or 
l. Instead of acknowledging 
etanyahu’s unflinching abatement 
1e seriousness of inveterate vio- 
ice, and his following magnani- 
s efforts at reconciliation for ex- 
lifying inspired dedication to this 















The Elucidator 


noble OSLO dream, Madeline 
Albright condemns Israel with “irri- 
tation” foralack of “a greater sense of 
urgency” regarding the peace pro- 
cess. What is condoned is that the 
Palestinian Authority is boycotting 
the upcoming Middle Eastern eco- 
nomic conference; the Israeli Minis- 
ter for trade, Natan Sharansky will be 
attending. 

Instead of acknowledging Israel’s 
unyielding and forgiving commit- 
ment to progress in peace for the su- 
preme leadership itinitiates, America 
directly and indirectly condemnsIsrael 





the Arab leader denies 
the world its right to 
expect from the PLO 
what it so inexorably 
demands of Israel: 
candid, honest support 


for peace. 





forattemptingtoassassinateaman who 
has already, and will continue to, 
strive for the fruition of Hamas’ ad- 
vertised singular goal, again, to rid 
the Earth of Israelis. 

Should we Americans dare prick 
our lips into voice when, after his 
daily peace-bent, American-appease- 
ment speech, Arafat whips up a de- 
ceptively dangerous denouement 
slapping hands with and hugging one 
of Hamas’ most revered and re- 
nowned demagogues of murder, 
Abdel Rantisi? Again, OSLO demands 
not that Arafat encourage such recal- 
citrance with hugs and accoladic af- 
firmation but that he denounce and 
then punish it. 

Let us imagine that after having 
publicly praised the peace effort, 
Netanyahu is seen at a Jewish prison 
bonding with the last Jew who de- 
clared his paramount Day of Judg- 
ment contingent upon “fighting and 
killing the [Moslems]”, like Rantisi 
does, substituting Jews for Moslems. 

We know what would happen, Or 
rather, we know what would not hap- 
pen. Netanyahu would not be cor- 
dially invited to meet with Clinton. 

We remember, however, that 
Netanyahu would find no one. Why? 


Because the Jewish charter, the Torah 
commanding us to “accept our neigh- 
bors as we accept ourselves”, does 
not advocate violence, Let us then, 
like our paragons of egalitarianism, 
lower,our Israeli standards for classifi- 
cationasevilatleast far enough tojudge 
Israel and the PLO on the same level. 
Let us imagine that Netanyahu (com- 
mitting a lesser but, hey, still serious 
crime) had in fact breached those sa- 
cred stipulations so crucial to peace. 
That he had built more Jewish settle- 
ments on land not, previous to OSLO, 
characterized by “natural growth”. 

Never happened. Netanyahu en- 
dorses the OSLO agreement by only 
expanding Jewish settlements on land 
already inhabited by a prosperous 
Jewish presence. 

Letustenaciousequity-questorsmake 
onefinalstabatdiplomacybybringingthe 
Jewish evil standard yet oneechelonlower 
than the PLO level: Let us reprimand Is- 
rael for not going beyond the require- 
ments, for not submitting to the PLO’s 
hatred by answering precisely what they 
use to disguise it—a euphemistic desire 
for a homeland. 

Already done. Some three years 
back, the Jews gave the Palestinians an 
autonomy with an autonomous army 
supplied with weapons by Israel. Inci- 
dentally, the Palestinians used this 
power not to grow as a nation, but to 
murder Jews. As a result, their control 
was returned to Jewish authority. 

By meeting with the PLO chief in 
private quarters, Clinton broke much 
more than an American law. Indeed, 
by tacitly and continually pretending 
that the PLO and Israel play the game 
on an level playing ground, accord- 
ing to the same motives and by the 
same rules, our administration 
breaches a much more fundamental 
code of morality which denounces 
ignoring inconstancy, thwarting jus- 
tice through equality and fostering 
the submission of good to evil. 

If we are forced to acknowledge 
the absolute futility of expecting 
Arafat to keep his promises, then let 
us at worst not reward his negligence 
of these stipulations with the benefits 
reserved for those imbued with the 
desire to actually strive for peace over 
war. And, let us at best avoid our 
misguided attempt to attain some 
warped sense of equality of punish- 
ment by attacking Israel for under- 
taking protective measures dubbed 
strategically as misdemeanors. 

Let us strive to upgrade the PLO 
instead of downgrading Israel. Let us 
cease doing what’s expedient in the 
name of diplomacy, and let us begin 
doing what’s diplomatic in the name 
of diplomacy. Let us hang up a new 
sign that says: DISTURB, PLEASE! 


Israeli actions unfairly judged by US 
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Bilingual education not effective 


ast week in Los Angeles, bal- 
lot petitions were filed for 
English for Children, an 
initiative that would essen- 
tially end bilingual educa- 
tion in California. This has come as 
the third installment of highly con- 
troversial referendums dealing with 
minorities. The first eliminated ben- 
efits to illegal immigrants; the second 
abolished affirmative action. 

This initiative would demand all 
students be taught English almost 
entirely, unless their parents ask oth- 
erwise. Children currently in bilin- 
gual education and new children un- 
able to speak English would be put in 
English immersion classes, usually for 
around a year, contrary to the three to 
seven years in bilingual education. Stu- 
dents in the current bilingual program 
in California comprise 25 percent ofthe 
total student population, while only 6.7 
percent are in the nation. If it passes, it 
could have sweeping implications for 
the rest of the country. 

Unlike the first two referendums, 
this one has the support of the white 
and Hispanic populations. In recent 
polls, 84 percent of Latinos said they 
would support the bilingual-educa- 
tion initiative. The people who sup- 
posedly represent this constituency 
disagree with them. The Mexican 
American Legal Defense and Educa- 
tional Fund opposes the initiative and 
has blocked reforms in the past. The 
group maintains the measure is really 
an attack on Hispanic culture and 
political power. “This is the third in a 
chain of anti-immigrant, anti-Latino 
proposals,” says Joseph Jaramillo, a 
staff attorney for MALDEF. 

Bilingual education is supposed to 
give children academic instruction in 
their primary language while also 
teaching them English. But, in appli- 
cation, students are segregated into 
their own world where they learn little 
English while focusing on other sub- 
jects like math or science. Only about 
6 percent of children in bilingual 
classes in California are well prepared 
to move into English-speaking classes 


Truth Addict 


each year. A typical student spends 
three to four years in bilingual classes 
but can take as long as eight years to 
become fluentin English. Latino chil- 
dren have the lowest test scores of any 
ethnic group in California and—at 
40 percent—the highest dropout rate. 
This failure has not gone unnoticed 
by parents. A group of working-class 
Latino parents who were irate that 
their children weren’t learning any 
English arranged a boycott of a Los 
Angeles school, which was halted onl 
I A See ee ae ne a reams 


The only reason the 





program is continued 
is because it has 
become a cash cow for 


selfish teachers 


when school officials agreed to re- 
lease students from bilingual classes. 

Of all the recent new information 
available, the study published in Oc- 
tober 1994 by the New York City 
Board of Education deserves special 
attention. This study compares two 
large groups of limited-English stu- 
dents who were placed in two differ- 
ent programs. Spanish and Haitian 
Creole-speaking students were 
mostly enrolled in bilingual programs 
and taught in their native language, 
with only brief English lessons. Chi- 
nese, Korean, and Russian-speaking 
children were assigned to an English 
asa Second Language (ESL) program 
where all instruction from the first 
day of school is given through a spe- 
cial English curriculum. Their 
progress was monitored for four years 
to document their learning of English 
and math and to determine the num- 


ber of years they needed to exit to a 
mainstream classroom. Most students 
in the ESL program were out of it in 
two to three years, while most stu- 
dents in bilingual classes took four to 
seven years to move into regular class- 
rooms. The study reports that the less 
time students spent in the special pro- 
grams the more successful they were 
in reading and math (taught in En- 
glish) in mainstream classrooms. 

When my parents and I came to 
this country, I was placed in an ESL 
program similar to the one proposed 
in California at the age of six. In just 
over six months, I was fluent in En- 
glish, and in one or two years later, 
had lost my accent. No one else in my 
class, including the teacher, spoke 
Polish, but I was still able to learn 
English at a quick pace, without los- 
ing any ground in other subjects. 

While the Hispanic population 
opposes the measure, since they have 
seen firsthand the damage it has in- 
flicted on an entire generation of im- 
migrants, the people who profit from 
the program—bilingual education 
teachers, teacher unionsand Hispanic 
activists—support it, of course. With 
roughly $400 million a year spent on 
bilingual education, anumber of con- 
stituencies stand to lose money if the 
measure passes. Schools receive sev- 
eral hundred extra dollars for each 
student in a bilingual class. Teachers 
can earn up to $5,000 extra annually 
for working in bilingual programs, 
and unions fear the referendum could 
endanger that bonus for some 20,000 
teachers. The only reason the pro- 
gram is continued is because it has 
become a cash cow for selfish teach- 
ers, who are unconcerned if millions 
of immigrant children’s futures are 
destroyed. 

Voters, not just in California, need 
to reject the bilingual education 
dogma and listen to the angry Latino 
parents who want their children to 
learn the English language and suc- 
ceed in life, but are denied by teach- 
ers, unions and academics recalcitrant 
with greed. 





Baltimore key to Governor's race 


s the doldrums of cam- 

paign ‘97 wear off, and 

the excitement begins to 

build towards midterm 

elections in the House of 
Representatives, the governors race 
in Maryland may prove to be one of 
the most interesting ones in the coun- 
try. While Republicans have not won 
a race for mayor in Maryland in the 
past quarter century, Ellen Sauerbrey, 
the Republican in the last gubernato- 
rial race, lost by a mere 5,000-plus 
votes to the Democratic winner Parris 
Glendening. Glendening has hardly 
been the governor people have liked 
or have had confidence in, and thus 
the Democrats may find themselves 
on unfamiliar turf after the next gu- 
bernatorial battle. 

As Sauerbrey prepares for the elec- 
tion, she has to like what she sees. 
Glendening has low approval polls. 
The leading Democratic challenger, 
Rep. Ben Cardin, has decided not to 
run. The mayorship of Annapolis has 
been won by the Republican party for 
the first time in eons, and Republi- 
cans across the nation are winning 
more and more elections by larger 
and larger margins. 

There is one catching point in her 
plan, though, Sauerbrey is relying on 
her position as both an outsider anda 
woman to appeal to the soccer moms ~ 
that are normally staples of the demo- 

ratic constituency. 
- However, her plan gets thrown for 
a big loop if Glendening doesn’t even 
make it out of the primary. Eileen 
Reherman, the Hartford County Ex- 
ecutive, is the only real contender who 


DAMIENNEWTON 
City Watch 


could challenge Glendening within 
his own party. Reherman also takes 
away the soccer mom appeal by also 
being woman and by being even more 
of an outsider. A Reherman victory 
would change everything for 
Sauerbrey, who is poised to set Parris 
aflame, avenging her close loss. 

So, while Sauerbrey waits to see 





A Reherman victory 
would change 
everything for 
Sauerbrey, who is 
poised to set Parris 
aflame, avenging her 


close loss. 


what happens, Reherman begins her 
underdog campaign to defeat 
Glendening. Aided by Cardin’s re- 
fusal torun, she hammers Glendening 
on taxes, education and generally not 
living up to his campaign promises, 
She holds fundraisers, and appeals to 
anyone who was thinking of helping 
Cardin to try and knock off a Gover- 





nor who she considers to be a great 
liability to the Democratic Party. — 
One place where she has gotten a 
boost is Baltimore. Aided by some of 
Mayor Kurt Schmoke’s top advisors, 
Reherman is makinga strong push to 
capture the heart of Democratic 
Maryland, acity where the joke about 
Republicans is: - 
How can you tell a politician in 
Baltimore is Republican? , 
Answer: Where he stands in the 
unemployment line. : 
Reherman feels that by stump- 
ing in Baltimore, which also has the 
largest news stations in the Mary- 
land Area, she can raise her own 
visibility and perhaps steal the elec- 


- tion. Since she is still an unknown, 


and since Glendening is not a fa- 
vorite of the Schmoke administra- 
tion nor of many of the people on 
the City Council, there is a great 
chance that Reherman might not 


only beat Glendening, but beat him _ 


easily in Baltimore. A victory i 
high-profile Baltimore could be an 
indicator that her upset hopes are 
more than fantasies, 
‘Many Maryland Republicans 


also hope she can win—because her 


constant attacks on Glendening can 


aid Sauerbrey if Parris survives the — 


primary. Already wounded by low © 


approval ratings, Glendening’s 


hopes could be destroyed by — 


Reherman after even a close match- 


up highlighting his weaknesses. 


But it all depends on whether the 


unknown politician from Hi 





County can capture votes in the Bal-_ 


timore Metropolis, 
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serene 


ast season, controversy 
brewed in Chicago. Would 
this be the last title run? 
Whatif the greatest player 
of all time abandoned his 
fade away oipes to pursue his put- 
king game? 

. Would Dennis Rodman, Scottie 
Pippen and Phil Jackson take Jordan’s 
ue and leave the Windy City for a 
- i in the Caribbean? 

Could Rodman learn some self 
control and stop head butting every- 

ing in sight? 

. And the bottom line: Couldall this 
stop the Bulls from sipping cham- 
Pagne in June? 

Of course, as we all expected, Jor- 
fan was undaunted and Chicago got 
atrophy andsomerings for the fourth 
time in the past eight years, solidify- 
ing the Bulls’ position as one of the 
greatest teams of all time. 
= November is back, the Bulls have 
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MATTEUCHS 
Shooting Two 


four losses in ten games as of Novem- 
ber 17, and once again Chicago is 
waist-deep in dilemma. Rodman’s 
behavioral disorder is in full form. 
His numbers have been down, and 
after a particularly uninspiring per- 
formance, Rodman said he was un- 
motivated and threatened to retire. 
Jordan told the cross-dressing mis- 
creant he could go ahead and quit. 
Afterwards, His Airness tried to make 
amends by speaking positively of 
Rodman, but then the psychedelic 
Worm arrived late to a Charlotte 
game on November 14, and hostili- 
ties were renewed. 

Rodman’s always going to be an- 
noying, but what has really killed the 


SPORTS 


Winds of change in the Windy City 


Bulls so far is injuries. Scottie Pippen 
willbe showing off more silky smooth 
suits than silky smooth jump shots 
for a while; he'll be on the sidelines 
for two to three months following 
foot surgery. 

The chemistry is also offkilter asa 
result of Steve Kerr’s recent deep bone 
bruise to his left knee. 

And, it doesn’t sound quite right 
when you say it, but Jordan hasn’t 
been able to carry the burden. 

He’s only averaging 24.8 points 
per game, down five from last year. 
Luc Longley and Toni Kucoc haven’t 
been able to pick up the slack either. 

The naysayers are starting to raise 
their voices, but if you’re betting 
against Michael Jordan, then you re- 
ally don’t like your money. 

Fans may think they feel winds of 
change, but challenges are the only 
things that change for Jordan. His 
ability to overcome them will not. 
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Continued from A12 
* Jays face defending NCAA III 


champion NYU as well as final four 
participant Scranton prior to the new 
year and then play five games on the 
toad in two weeks in January. 

=~ Despite the pressure, Anderson 
Believes “we are going to be a better 


feam than last year. With all the re- 
furning players, we are going to bea 
More skilled team.” 

2- Taking some of the pressure of 
Anderson and Arnold is sophomore 
center Marjahna Segers. 

- She has greatly impacted the look 
of the Jays up front, leading the team 
in field goal percentage last season. 

One of the most improved players 
on the Blue Jays roster, Segers will 
continue developing by increasing her 


scoring and rebounding. With the 
emergence of Segers, teams can no 
longer focus on Anderson in the low- 
post. 

Aone-on-one match up on Ander- 
son and Segers greatly favors 
Hopkins. 

In the back court with Arnold in 
sophomore Leslie Ritter. Ritter show- 
cased tremendous poise and savvy in 
her first year. 

A very explosive player, Ritter can 
bury the three or drive the lane with 
consistency. 

The Blue Jays will be led by Head 
Coach Nancy Blank. Entering her 
eleventh season as the Blue Jay gen- 
eral, she is the all-time winningest 
women’s basketball coach in school 
history. 


Lady Jays to be tested early in year 


Blank boasts a 168-100 record. 
Under Blank’s guidance, Hopkins 
made two consecutive trips to the 
MAC playoffs in 1991 and 1992, and 
earned an ECAC playoff bid in 1994. 
More recently, in 1994-95, Hopkins 
won 22 games and advanced to the 
sweet sixteen of the NCAA tourna- 
ment before bowing out. 

In 1995-96, the Blue Jays won their 
first ever conference championship, 
advancing to the NCAA second 
round. 

Last year, she broke the school 
record for wins with a 25-5 record 
and advanced to the Elite eight in the 
NCAA tournament. 
Hopkins tips off their schedule No- 
vember 25 against Swarthmore at the 
White Center. 





Squash Dows to F&M, buries Haverford 


Special to the News-Letter 


In its first matches of the season, 
the Johns Hopkins squash team 
trounced Haverford 8-1, and nar- 
rowly lost to Franklin & Marshall, 4- 
5, when it met both teams last Satur- 
day at Franklin & Marshall. 

»- Ironically, members of the team 
were more excited about a loss 
than their win. 

_ Said senior co-captain Mesraret 


Murphy, “Haverford wasasure thing, 


but the faci that we almost won against 
F&M is indicative of our huge i im- 
provement over the past year.’ 
_ Last season F&M defeated Hop- 
kins 9-0, and this year the team liter- 
ally lost the match by one point. 
With four wins over Franklin & 
Marshall turned in by seniors Michal 
Perlstein (#5) and Karen de Leon (#6), 
and sophomores Carolyn Kim (#7) 
and Maha Aon (#8), the bottom half 
of the Hopkins ladder overpowered 
theiropponents. 

.. With the match tied at 4-4, it was 
left up to senior Susie Kurkowski to 
secure the win for Hopkins. 

Kurkowskilostthe first two games, 
but then returned to register wins in 
games three and four. Game five was 
leftas the deciding factor in the match, 
and both teams anxiously watched as 


they players battled it out. Kurkowski 
finally submitted to a heartbreaking 
9-10 loss in the fifth game to lose the 
match. 

She later commented, “It was 
tough because my opponent and I 
were so evenly matched. It really could 
have gone either way.” 

Having defeated Haverford twice 
last year, Hopkins had been favored 
towin this year. The team easily pulled 
off a victory, with only one loss. 

Wins were registered by seniors 
Margaret Murphy (#2), Monet 
McCorvey (#4), Michal Perlstein (#5), 
Karen de Leon (#6), and Susie 
Kurkowski (#9); sophomores 
Carolyn Kim (#7) and Maha Aon (#8); 
and newcomer freshman Lindsay 
Clary (#3). 

Each of these players won her 
match in only three games. 

Coach Lisa Roy was pleased with 
the team’s performance. She ex- 
pressed hopes to meet Franklin & 
Marshall again later in the season. 

“We stand a good chance of beat- 
ing [F&M] if we play them again. The 
fact that we came so close this time is 
areal testamentto how much theteam 
has improved,” said Roy 

The loss of two key players from 
last year has been an obstacle to the 
team. Junior Elle Winsor (#2) could 





Men harriers take ‘97 
curtain call at NCAAs 


- Special to News-Letter 


«~ Intheir encore following the Cen- 
tennial Conference meet, the men’s 
cross country team traveled to the 


- not-so-frozen tundra of Dickinson 
- College 








at Baiting the frigid cold and the 
4reat of snow, the Jays partookin the 


, - annual ritual of the NCAA Mideast 
i regional meet, placing twelfth outof . 


40-plus teams. 
© While the team did not reach their 


eral highlights, and the founda- 


ss & of a top ten finish, their were 





‘of might later become a distance 
& magnons. was laid. 
re nce again leading the way for the 
Jay ; was Matt “Short Bus” Wisnioski 


thas Bish p laced him on the 
ea his iio hat 


5 Wisnioski was junior 
r,who took 58th 










35th place finish in 27:27. 


Inaddition, senior co-captain Eric 
Edmonds made the trip north, as did 
sophomore Jay Barry. Edmonds, in 
his last collegiate cross country meet, 
took 114th in 28:58 and Barry placed 
134 in 29:22. 

Looking back at the season, the 
team had several highlights. 

The Jays beat Swarthmore College 
for the first time in six years. 

They handily won the Tidewater 
Classic Meet on the Eastern Shore, as 
well as conquering the competition 
at the Goucher Invitational up in 
Towson. 

In addition, they took second at 
the Maryland Invitational among D- 
III schools. 

With an extremely talented, young 
core of runners returning next year, 


the team looks to be very competi- 


tive. 

to the team will be All- 
region runner Wisnioski, team cap- 
tain Muccifori, as well as the nucleus 
of Lancaster, Lentz, Barry, Wortley 
and Drew Kitchen, as well as 19 of the 


_ team’s 2] runners. 


Rest is notan option for these run- 


ners, as the majority of the team will 


shift gears and leave the trails to run 


y incircles on the track during the in- 
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not play due toa shoulder injury, and 
senior Lakshmi Rengarajan (#3) has 
left Hopkins for the year. 

Said senior co-captain Stephanie 
Hosea, “Without Elle and Lakshmi 
we were kind of worried that this 
would be a tough year for us, but it 
looks like we’re still going to come 
out with our heads up. 

The squash team’s next confron- 
tation will be the Wesleyan Round 
Robin, the weekend of December 6, 
where they will meet Bard, Vassar, 
Smith and rival Mt. Holyoke. 

“Wesleyan is the key,” said Roy, 
alluding that the team’s performance: 
at Wesleyan will indicate their divi- 
sion placement at the championship 
Howe Cup tournament. 

She added, “If this match is any 
indication, then we should rack up 
some wins there.” 


Lowly Colts drop defending champs in week i2 


ust when you thought that the 
Indianapolis Colts were about 
to go the distance and become 
the first winless team in NFL 
history, the defending Super 
Bowl Champs ruin their bid. 

That’s right the Colts defeated the 
Green Bay Packers on a last second 
field goal thereby giving the Colts their 
first win of the season. 

It boggles the mind that the Colts 
could put up 41 points on the vaunted 
Packer defense. Granted, two of the 
touchdowns were supplied by run- 
backs by the defense, still, there is no 
way the Colts should be competitive 
with the Packers. 

Maybethe Pack was looking ahead 
to next week’s showdown with the 
Cowboys. Whatever the reason, it is 
no excuse for a team to lose to an 0-10 
team, especially Super Bowl contend- 
ers. 

Itis not the end of the world for the 
cheese heads, but considering their 
brutal record on astro-turf, it be- 
hooves them to earn home-field ad- 
vantage in the playoffs. 

They are still going to make the 
playoffs, but an extra game on the 
road might keep them from return- 
ing to the Super Bowl. | 

Meanwhile, why are the Colts so 
good against defending Super Bowl 
champs? This marks the third year in 
arow that they have knocked the Su- 
per Bowl winner sel following sea- 
son, | 

‘Secondly, onamore realistic note, 
the Colts should be careful not to win 
too many more games. They could 
use Peyton Manning. Also, consider- 
ing they will mostlikely be playing for 


a different coach next season, thereis 
absolutely no reason for the Colts to vulnerable. Ever since their loss tothe. 


try hard and win a few 


games, Raiders, 
But if I know the Colts franchise, — the ball very effectively against the . 
men in blue and orange. This hal 
sea as dere it. Kansas City hu ng 


they will win two or three remaining 
-speens 








The Johns Hopkins Tae Kwon Do Club has been alive and kicking since 1989. This year, it boasts over 316 
members and has a travel squad that travels to tournaments up and down the East Coast. 


Tae Kwon Do Club: Wax on, wax off 


BY DOMINICK A. TUASON 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins Tae Kwon Do 
Club, under the direction of Grand- 
master Tae Sun Kang, is one of the most 
popular recreational sports clubs on 
campus. Founded in 1989 by Hopkins 
graduate Jay Lester (93), the club now 
has over 310 total members. 

There are different levels of par- 
ticipation in the Tae Kwon Do Club. 
Inexperienced students can take be- 
ginner classes and can learn about 
this ancient form of unarmed combat 
from instructors Greg Troiano and 
Eric Osterweil. 


Freshman David Pollack took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, saying, 
“T wanted to work out and stay in 
shape.” Indeed, this demonstrates the 
increasing popularity of Tae Kwon Do 
asa means of figure and weight control. 

Like any class, Tae Kwon Do uses 
tests to gauge the students’ progress. 
For students, these tests provide an op- 
portunity forthem to demonstrate their 
mastery of the forms and techniques 
that they have learned. Upon passing, 
students are promoted to a higher belt. 
According to freshman Adelene Jann, 
“The test is definitely a good workout. 
I’m always tired at the end of it.” 

However, the Tae Kwon Do Club 


is not solely for individuals who wish 
tostay in shape. Because the nature of 
Tae Kwon Do lends itself to competi- 
tion, Hopkins put together a tourna- 
ment team in 1992. The men and 

women that compose the team travel 
to open and collegiate tournaments 
up and down the East Coast. 

Jann says that, in addition to being 
a rigorous workout, Tae Kwon Do is 

“a good way to meet new people. We 
get free lessonsand practice just twice 
a week.” 

For more information about Tae 
Kwon Do at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, go to http://www.jhu.edu/~tclub/ 
main.html. 





Swimming rocks the house 


BY NICOLE FOREL 
News-Letter Staff 


The Hopkins men’s and women’s 
swim teams swam their way to vic- 
tory at the Franklin & Marshall and 
Carnegie Mellon meets on Novem- 
ber 14. 

Onthewomen’sside, Hopkinscame 
in first place as well as placing among 
the top three in nearly every event. 

The Blue Jays swept F&M in the 50 
free, 100 fly, 100 free, 100 backand 50 
free. Swimmer Margaret Richards 
came in first in the 500 and 1000 free 
with times of 5:23:70 and 10;59:73; 
Rocio Lopez finished first in the 200 
free and 100 fly with times of 1:59:39 
and 1:00:63; and Dana Harrar placed 
first in the 50 free and 100 free with 
times of 25:18 and 54:80. 

The overall results from the meet 
was Hopkins, 137 F&M, 58. 

The team did just as well against 
Carnegie Mellon. At this meet they 
came in first in every relay except for 
the 1000 free 200 freestyle relay. The 
team finished with a score of 134, 


JAYMEPANI 
Doc Gridiron 


On to Rhodes again... 


The most overrated coach in the 
league is the Philadelphia Eagles’ 
coach, Ray Rhodes. 

After tying the Baltimore Ravens 
10-10, the Eagle record is 4-6-1. It is 
hardly what the Eagles were expected 
to do before the season began. 

Analysts will say that there is not 
enough talent for them to win, and 
that Rhodes is extracting every pos- 
sible win out of that team. 

Rhodes has had plenty of say on 
who they draft and bring in as free- 
agents. The Eagles have not been good 
in either department. 

Their special teams has cost them 
five games in the past two years. That 
is inexcusable. Finally, Rhodes never 
settled the quarterback controversy, 
instead opting fora shuffle from quar- 


ter to quarter. 


Yes, he is a great motivation, and: 
an excellent defensive. coordinator. 
But coaching is more than just yelling 
at your team at half time every week. 
Players will tire of all the “Rah-Rah” 


stuff. Rhodes has not shown that he 


can adjust in the middle of a game. 
Perhaps he needs a fresh start where 
someone takes care of all the person- 
nel decisions, but as it stands right 


now, Rhodes and the Eagles are on — 


their way down, not up. — 


Broncos buckling — 


> teams have been able to run 


The Denver Broncos look very — 


Hopkins and 97, Carnegie Mellon. 
Emily Hunchar finished with a time 
of 4:45:36 in the 400 individual med- 
ley; a repeat of her performance 
against F&M. 

“Everyone swam really well. We 
all tried our hardest and as a result 
earneda lot of points,” said freshmen 
Alex Horn and Dana Harrar. 

The men did just as well as the 
women beating F&M 125-64. They 
came in first 6 out of 10 races. 

Some of the leading swimmers 
were the Devin Balckom, placing first 
in the 100. free (48:81) and. 200 free 


' (1:47:50) and Matt Johnson who fin- 


ished first in the 50 free (22:00) and 
the 100 fly (51:64). 

Carnegie Mellon was stronger than 
the team expected, but Hopkins still 
managed to put up a fight and beat 
them 124-110. 

Kamal Masud had a big showing 
in this meet after coming in firstin the 
1000 free (10:22:07), and 500 free 
(5:00:85). 

Emmanuel Job repeated his stellar 
performance of the F&M relay, fin- 


running attack. It looked like Denver 
was on their way to their 10th victory 
when John Elway led the team on a 
go-ahead field goal. 

However, the “orange blush” de- 
fense could not stop the Chiefs from 
getting into field goal range, as Pete 
Stoyanovich kicked a 55 yard field 
goal to give the Chiefs the victory. 

That leaves the Chiefs one game 
behind the Broncos, with five to play. 

It will be interesting to see if the 
Broncos peaked too early in the year, 
and then wilt in the play-offs. This 
season looks awfully familiar to last 
season, the only exception being that 
Denver has someone chasing them 
this year. 

Miami and New England lock 
horns this weekend. The winner of 
























ishing first with a time of 4:25:42 for 
the 400 individual medley. 

“This year’s team is a lot closer 
and more social than other years’, 
The work ethic has improved consid- 
erably since last season,” said oa 
tain Matt Johnson. 

Earlier in the season, Hopkins 
swam against Maryland at the 
Bloomburg meet, They were not as 
successful against Maryland, losing 
38-140 for the men’s team and 26- 
169 for the women’s. 

This was the first meet of the sea- 
son.and was useful for feeling. things 


“out. 


The Bloomburg Relays wasa good: 
sprint meet where good leadership: 
was displayed by the seniors. 

“This season, we are getting both 
the men’sand women’s team focused: 
on building a base big enough so, by- 
the end of the season, the swimmers: 
will swim their fastest. We are trying- 
to get them to swimas well as they can- 
now while maintaining that goal be= 
cause that i is where things count the 
most,” said Coach Kennedy. 





Hatereteretetety 


this game will have the inside track te 
the AFC East crown. What has hap= 
pened to the Patriots is beyond mes 
Their only victories since week four: 
of the season have been against Buf= 
falo. 

Now they have a woman suin 
Bledsoe because of his actions in 3 
mosh pit two weeks ago. Very ss 
zarre. 

Miami looks like they are playings 
solid, but their lack ofarunning game 
is going to hurt them along the road, 

Jimmy Johnson is going to be 
praised for the incredible job he did 
this year. But even iftheydo go tothe | 
play-offs, are they really better off 
than the team that Don Shulaleft them’ 
with (10-6 and the play-offs). You tell 
me. 


‘ 
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hh, ladies and gentle 
man, please put your 
seat backs and tray 
‘ tables in the upright 
i position, and make sure 
that your seat belts are securely fas- 
tened for takeoff...” No we’re not 
going to review the procedures of 
re-flight protocol in this week’s 
Short Hops. Instead, we'll take a tur- 
key break a little early and give you 
all the goods plus the stuffing as we 
feed your appetite and preview the 
happenings in all the major sports. 
What can you expect? What have 
you missed? Well it'll all be answered 
soon, as our in-flight reading be- 


First we'll travel down the run- 
way to the world of the NHL. Hockey 
has taken off and is now entering the 
semi-dog days of winter. Many al- 
ways wonder why the NHL season is 
solong, but let’s all remember sports 
are about money. 

By far the two biggest surprises 
this season are the high flying St Louis 
Blues, and the crashing Tampa Bay 
Lightning. In St. Louis, coach Joel 
Quenville has the Blues playing above 
their heads. Thanks to the stellar play 
of goalie Grant Fuhr and forwards 
Geoff Courtnall, Brett Hulland Pavol 
Demitra the Blues have the most 
points in the league. 

In other news around the league, 
Detroit Red Wings players are not 
supporting the holdout of Sergei 
Fedorov. It appears as though he is 
ready to sit out the season. I think 
thatit’s time to trade him. The Wings 
are fine without him. Also, Paul 
Kariya of the Mighty Ducks is still 
holding out. Its getting to the point 
of absurdity but the Ducks need him 
in the worst way. 

In Tampa Bay, the new energy 
and no nonsense attitude of new 
coach Jacques Demers is not work- 
ingas Tampa is 2-16-2, with6 points. 
GM Phil Esposito might have seen 
better days. 

The round of expansion that 
brought the Lightning and the Sharks 
to the NHL has been awful in terms 
of records, with the Sharks not faring 
much better than their Sunshine State 
counterparts. Mike Milbury appears 
to be growing disenchanted with 
coach Rick Bowness, and he could be 
gone ifthe team does not show major 
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going to NBC. Should Zeke go to 
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Short Hops 


improvement in terms of prepara- 
tion and energy. 


Watch the NBA fly away 


As our flight soars to our cruising 
altitude the high flying Atlanta 
Hawks and the NBA are next up on 
our in flight movie. How do they do 
it? 11 in a row. Its amazing. They 
aren't blowing teams out. They’re 
just squeaking by with Lenny 
Wilkens and his Hawks playing suf- 
focating defense with the team be- 
lieving in themselves. 

The Hawks and the Lakers are the 
two stories this year in the NBA. Oh 
yeah, besides the deflating Chicago 
Bulls. His Airness has proven that he 
no longer can have no support to 
win. The dynasty appears over, with 
Dennis Rodman looking like he be- 
longs in retirement more and more 
each day. When Scottie Pippen re- 
turns it will be a different story, 
though so the league better enjoy 
beating up on the Bulls because, be- 
cause they’ll get some revenge. 

Two of the biggest disappoint- 
ments, other than the Bulls have been 
the Knicks and the Rockets. Hello, 
Hakeem, are you out there? What 
happened to Hakeem Olajuwon. He 
has virtually disappeared. He played 
well against Patrick Ewing the other 
night, and the Rockets fans hope that 
he’s back. 

As usual Charles Barkley is hurt 
and has been causing lots and lots of 
trouble. The big winners of the free 
agent market two years ago obviously 
werent theKnicks. Callitsour grapes, 
an upset fan, whatever. The bottom 
line is Chris Childs is now Mr. Turn- 
over, and Allan Houston (even 
though he has three pins in his ailing 
wrist) has beena shooting nightmare. 
What happened to all the offense we 
were supposed to see out of the 
Knicks? Houston cant be that bad of 
a shooter percentage wise. 

In other news John Stockton is 
rehabilitating quicker than expected, 
and Isaiah Thomas is rumored to be 
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Learning from a talented coach, fencing anticipates a great season. 


Taking a winning stab 


BY YONG KWON 
News-Letter Staff 


Under the coaching of Richard 
Oles, last year’s Mid-Atlantic Fenc- 
ing Association (MACFA) Coach of 
the Year, the Johns Hopkins men s 
fencing team looks forward to the 
upcoming season with great 
anticipation. The men’s fencing team 
hasatradition of winning. Since their 
establishment in 1891, they have col- 
lected an overall dual meet record of 
602 victories and 182 losses which is 

a winning percentage of over 75. 
Theteam’s schedule isalwaysrigor- 
ous, including schools ranging from 
_ Division] to Division III from through- 
- out the East Coast and as far away as 
California. In addition to the dual 
meets, the Blue Jays Fencing team will 
host the conference championships of 
both the MACFA and the University 

_ Athletic Association (UAA). 

Head coach, Richard Oles, has an 
impressive resume. Oles has been se- 
lected as the Coach of the Year nine 
times by the MACFA, a member of 
the World Master’s Championship 
winning USA national team, an Ob- 
server-coach of USA national team 
at World Championships and an or- 
- ganizer of Blue Ridge Scholastic Fenc- 

ing Conference. 
“Coach Oles has been coaching 


+a very long time. He’s been 


coaching since 1960. The unique 
thing about our coach is that he isa 
true coach. He hasan ability to make 
those with no experience in fencing 
to professionals in a short amount 
of time. A lot of the fencers are not 
experienced when they first start in 
their freshmen year, but, Coach Oles 
trains them well enough so that 
when their senior year rolls around, 
they are flirting with conference 
championships,” said senior cap- 
tain Brad Baker. 

“We are going to havea very good 
year. We have won the conference 
championship four straight years 
now, and we’re confident about this 
year’s chances,” said Baker. He con- 
tinued to say that “We have couple of 
freshmen on the team now. Mike 
Morgenstern, Jerry Lee and Harry 
Kwak are the new members. They’ve 
competed very well on our last meet 
that was held over the past weekend 
at Dartmouth and Tufts. We defeated 
University of New Hampshire, 
Dartmouth and Tufts, 16-11, 20-7, 
and 19-8 respectively. We lost to Bos- 
ton College 13-14. In those competi- 
tions, I was impressed by their per- 
formance.” The next meet for the 3-1 
Blue Jays is Sunday November 23, 
Sunday against the University of Vir- 
ginia, St. Johns College and Yeshiva 
University at the Johns Hopkins fenc- 


snag room starting BEA OD 5 de 
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Flying High in the World of Sports 


prime time? He can bea GM later on 
in his career, ifhe wants to. The thing 
is can David Stern convince him to 
stay in Toronto so Damon 
Stoudamire doesn’t abandon the 
franchise and kill many of the hoop 
dreams of the Canadian people? 


Running with the NFL 


Much like the NFL, our flight 
through sports is winding to a close as 
we make our descent for landing. The 
Super Bowl is still more than two 
months away, but that never stops the 
excitement in the league where they 
play for pay. After a stellar end to last 
season, Bruce Coslet has shown why 
he isn’t an NEL coach. Jeff Blake has 
faltered under Coslet, and now he has 
turned to Boomer Esiason to revive a 
dying offense. What happened there? 
There is loads of talent offensively but, 
the Bengals havent been able to put it 
together this season. The Dick Vermeil 
experiment in St. Louis has failed so 
far. He shouldn't be fired, but he has to 
get his act together. Perhaps, draftinga 
quarterback like Ryan Leaf of Wash- 
ington, willrevive that struggling team. 

Mike Ditka’s season has been a 
success. He has four wins, three quar- 
terbacks and no talent. He has re- 
vived a struggling Saints organiza- 
tionandhas more wins andless talent 
than either Dan Reeves of the Fal- 
cons or Dick Vermeil. 

In other news, the Packers appear 
to be ready to throw in the towel and 


call it a year. Their heart was left at 
the Super Bowl last year. They fo- 
cused too much on their victory and 
talk ofan undefeated season and for- 
got that everone will be extra juiced 
up to play the defending champs 
each week. Oncein the playoffs, we'll 
see if coach Mike Holmgren can 
worksome magic restore Brett Favre 
to last year’s MVP form, and lead 
them to victory. 

This year as coach of the Bears, 
Dave Wannstedt has embarrassed 
himself this year. Perhaps he, much 
like Bruce Cosletand maybe even Pete 
Carrollare best at being coordinators. 

Sherm Lewis, Vic Fangio and 
Brian Billick are all young coaches 
who should have an opportunity to 
revive the Indianapolis Colts, Balti- 
more Ravens and Arizona Cardi- 
nals to name a few teams. 

Dennis Erickson, is on the hot 
seat and Barry Switzer has one foot 
out the door for the Seahawks and 
Cowboys respectively. I cant see 
George Seifert as the coach of the 
Cowboys, it just doesn’t fit. Right 
now Tony Dungy of the Tampa 
Bay Bucs, Bill Parcells of the Jets 
and Jim Fassel of the Giants have 
to be the front runners for coaches 
of the year. 


Let’s return to our seats... 


Well, we’re just about in the 
ground. I hope you enjoyed the pre- 
Turkey Day Flight around the world 
of professional sports. 


Mens soccer wraps up 


Continued from A12 

All-CC second team. In his career, 
he has scored 12 goals and nine as- 
sists for 33 points. He was third in 
scoring for JHU this season with eight 
point and five assists. Del Monaco 
sees the “devastating” loss to 
Gettysburg as a mental preparation 
to work harder for next year. 

Receiving an Honorable Mention 
in the Centennial Conference is 
Ardise, who, with Kahn, anchored 
the Blue Jay defense for three years. 
Ardise has tallied six assists in his 
career andhescoredhis first and only 
goal during the final regular season 
game, at home against Franklin and 
Marshall. 

Hopkins will lose only three se- 
niors for next season, but they are 
the tri-captains. The team will be 
losing the backbone of their offense 
and defense for the last four years. 

However, returning to action next 
season will be Quin and Del Monaco 
to lead the offense. They will find 
chemistry and help from sophomores 
Teddy Zingman, who was injured late 
in the season while onascoring streak, 
Chris Thomas, who has tallied 19 
points in two seasons and freshman 


Sam Steinman, who tied West for the 
most assists this season with six. 

Defensively, the squad will have 
both Dietrich and Irwin back and 
Millman will return to protect the 
goal. 

Junior Dean Saglio, sophomore 
Dan Blynn and freshman Brian 
Nourie will also help preserve the 
JHU tradition of a smothering de- 
fense. 

Several freshmen have stepped up 
this season when called upon. In 
addition to Steinman and Nourie, 
Rosario Chiarenza has also played 
well in the later part of the season. 

“This year was a good learning 
experience for the freshmen. You 
never know if you'll make it back to 
the NCAA tournament. We are los- 
ing three starters, to say the least of 
them, and it makes me want to work 
harder to get to the tournament. 
There’s nothing like playing in a 
NCAA game,” said Chiarenza. 

Head Coach Matt Smith finished 
halfa decade of resurrecting the Blue 
Jay men’s soccer program with this 
season. In five seasons, Smith has 
coached a72-19-5 record witha win- 
ning percentage of .776. 





Volleyball: 1997 only 
the tip of the iceberg 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
News-Letter Staff 


This past weekend the JHU vol- 
leyball team journeyed to NYU to 
play in the East Coast Invitational 
Tournament. 

The Blue Jays were seeded num- 
ber one going into the tournament 
and therefore were matched up 
against fourth seeded Washington 
and Jefferson. After winning the first 
game of the match 15-9, Hopkins 
seemed to self-destruct, losing the 
next three straight 15-8, 15-7, 15-7. 

The players were honest in there 
assessment of the reasons for losing, 
“We didn’t expect the team to be as 
goodas they were, said freshman hit- 
ter Mary Alexis Paul, “They didn’t 
beat us; we beat ourselves.” 

Freshman setter Polly Baydala also 
attributed the team’s loss to sloppy 
play, explaining that the team “made 
too many hitting and service errors.” 

Another reason for the loss, how- 
ever, was even more simple. “It was a 
bad day for a lot of players and it was 
too bad that happened in the 
tournament,” said Anita Patibandla. 

However, as Mary Louise Platt 
explained, ther wasa bright spot for 
the players in knowing this would be 
the last tournament of the year, win 
orlose, “We had fun with these games. 
We played not only to win, but to 
have a good time.” 

Looking back on the year, many 
of the players agreed that there was 
no way that one player could said to 
be the most important on the team. 

“Volleyball, more than any other 
sport, is a team game,” Platt said. 
“We're like a chain; we,re only as 
strong as our weakest link.” 

Of course, certain individual per- 
formances throughout the season 
cannot go unnoticed. 

The team relied on strong pro- 


duction from Chrissy Horan all year 
long as well as digs from the defen- 
sive minded Katie Gleeson, who re- 
ceived praise for her work on de- 
fense. 

The team now looks ahead to next 
season when they hope to produce 
freshman talent to offset the loss of 
both of the team’s captains. 

“We're going to miss them,” Paul 
said. “Anita and Sue definitely left 
their mark on this team.” 

When asked about how the team 
has changed since they began play- 
ing volleyball at JHU, Anita realized 
that “the growth in skill level is only 
one result “of Heidi Mass’ coaching. 
“We've always worked hard for her 
and now it’s showing up in our 
record.” 

The last memories of the ‘old re- 
gime’ are now moving out, but even 
they are optimistic towards Hopkins, 
future. 

“We felt the presence of this year’s 
freshman just as much as last year’s 
and that was a lot. I think that we can 
look where we have been and realize 
that where we are going is higher 
plateau.” 

Much of the praise for the success 
of the incoming freshmen can be 
atrributed to the coaching staff, “We 
know that we still haven’t reached 
our potential,” said Baydala “and 
Coach keeps challenging us to so.” 

Whenasked who was responsible 


for the teams ability to play hard , 


throughout the long season, Alexis 
answered that it was the players and 
the coach but also added that 
“Coachworks so hard and just ex- 
pects us to follow her example. Other 
coaches just sit back and tell players 
what to do. With our team, you can 
see that the coach is working as well.” 

With the benefits of a hard-work- 
ing coach and capable players, the 
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Following an impressive last year, men’s basketball aims to repeat. 


Youth shooting to build 


on last season’s success — 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


Youth is the name of the game for 
the Johns Hopkins men’s varsity bas- 
ketball team, as an astounding 13 of 
18 players on the 1997 squad are un- 
derclassmen. It won’t be easy for the 
young guns to top last year’s impres- 
sive season, though, as the Jays cap- 
tured both the Centennial Confer- 
ence Western Division title and the 
ECAC South Tournament champi- 
onship en route to a 19-8 record for 
the 1996-97 season. 

Senior guard Kamau Coar will be 
calling the plays from the point. Coar 
earned the starting point guard posi- 
tion 5 games into last season and 
never looked back, leading the Blue 
Jays in assists and steals. Coar is a 
defensive whiz, but figures to im- 
prove on last year’s offensive pro- 
duction of 4.1 points per game. His 
partner in the backcourt will be 6’3" 
junior guard Matt Geschke, who av- 
eraged 3.9 points per game last sea- 
son. Geschke was a valuable asset 
coming off of the bench in late game 
situations last year, but should ben- 
efit from the added minutes he will 
get as a starter this year. 

Geschke is a capable rebounder 
and could see some action at small 
forward, which would open the door 
of opportunity for some of the Blue 
Jays’ younger guards. Sophomores 
Quinn Kerrigan, Pablo Koropecky, 
and Ryan Satalin all have good range 
from the perimeter, while their class- 
mate Jake Stroman hopes to use his 
fine passing instincts and decision- 
making skills to earn a spot as Coar’s 
regular backup at the point guard 
position. 

If the outside shooters perform 
well, they will be able to take some of 
the pressure off of a front court that 
lost two outstanding inside players 
with graduation. Center Matt 
Gorman, the Centennial Conference 
1996 Player of the Year, and All-UAA 
forward Wes Unseld combined last 
year to average 28.2 points per game 
and 17 rebounds per game, and their 
leadership skills will be sorely missed. 
However, the Jays can still count on 
three time Conference All Star Greg 
Roehrig, a versatile 67" forward. 
Roehrig averaged 14.1 ppg last sea- 
son from the small forward position, 
but may see some action this year as 
a power forward. Roehrig is physical 


and powerful inside the lane, but also 
has excellent range from the 3 point 
line, making hima nightmare for de- 
fenders. 

Senior Evan Ellis will most likely 
join Roehrig up front as the starting 
center. Ellis saw considerable playing 
time last year and proved to be an 
excellent defender in the post, but 
will have to add to his offensive game 
to give the Jays a consistent scoring 
threat under the basket. Three young 
sophomores, Joel Wertman, Josh 
Pays and Jon Olson, will be coming 
off the bench to help Roehrig and 
Ellis pull down some boards. 
Wertman, a lanky 6’7" forward-cen* 
ter, is quick and agile both off the 
glass and with the ball in his hands} 
and should makea considerable con+ 
tribution to the Jays’ season. Junior 
center Emeka Ojeh will also be pro# 
viding some strength and toughness 
off the bench. ; 

At the helm once again for the Jays 
willbe head coach Bill Nelson. Nelson 
took over the program in 1986, and 
since then has logged an impressive 
.590 winning percentage, including 4 
string of five straight appearances iti 
the NCAA Division III tournament, 
ending in 1994, He knows his team is 
young this year, and Gorman and 
Unseld left some mighty big shoes to 
be filled, but he is nevertheless brim 
ming with optimism about the ups 
coming season. ‘i 

According to Nelson, this year’s 
team is “the most talented group of 
players from top to bottom that I 
have ever had here at Hopkins.” He 
looks for depth off the bench to be 
one of the team’s strongest assets. 
“We have so many players that can 
fill different roles, competition fot 
playing time will be extremely in- 
tense,” he said, adding that “No one 
will be able to rest on their laurels.” 

Nelson also feels that this year’s 
squad is much quicker defensively 
than last year’s, meaning that they 
“should be able to create more turn- 
overs and send more bodies to crash 
the boards.” Defense and depth, he 
hopes, will make up for youthful 
inexperience. Still, the young un- 
derclassmen will be a key for the 
Jays’ performance in 1997. “Our 
sophomore class must really step 
up and do the job,” said Nelson 
“How they contribute will really 
determine how well this team 


plays.” 


Football's season finale’ 


Continued from A12 

Degl, and linemen Nobu 
Wakabayashi and Larry Gulotta 
earned spots on the Second All-Star 
team. Deg] was particularly strong in 
the second half of the season, posting 
a career high 15 tackles against West- 
ern Maryland. 

On offense, the linemen did an 
outstanding job all season long pro- 
tecting the quarterbacks and opening 
holes for the running game. They were 
led by tackle David Perna, a First 
Team all star, and co-captain Jimmy 


Petit, a Second Team All-Star. Don 


conference title.” 


Zajick was a rock of stability all sea- 
son long, as he rushed for 799 yards, 
and 3 touchdowns on the season. 
Zajick also become the Jays’ most 
prolific career rusher, as he finished 
with 2634 yards to his name. : 
Recruiting begins in earnest this. 
week for the coaching staff, as they 
look to replenish the squad for, 
1998. “It’s been a good year,” said 
Margraff in reflection. “We played 
hard all year long, we beat every-, 
one we were supposed to beat an 
we had a chance to play for the _ 
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6p.m/8 p.m. 
Swimming vs. Mary Washington 6 p.m. 
Saturday Swimming vs. Catholic 1 p.m. 
Sunday Fencing vs. St. Johns, UVA, Yeshival p.m. 
Tuesday Women’s Basketball vs. Swarthmore 
7pm. 
Men’s Basketball at Goucher 8 p.m. 
Wrestling vs. Elizbethtown 7 p.m. 
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SPORT LIGHT 
Name the only city to have 
a team participate in the 
Super Bowl, World Series , 
Stanley Cup Playoffs and 
NBA Finals in the same 
year. 





Dynamic 
Duo leads 
Hopkins 


BY LEON MARATCHI 
News-Letter Staff 


The 1997-98 Johns Hopkins 
women’s basketball program is look- 
ing to build on last year’s 25 win sea- 
son and get back to the NCAA tour- 
nhament for the fourth year in a row. 
Already pegged as the top team in the 
Centennial Conference, this team has 
high expectations. With all 5 starters 
returning, look for this team to ex- 
ceed the high pre-season expectations. 

Returning for their fourth year as 
Hopkins’ dynamic duo are senior co- 
captains Julie Anderson and Angie 
Arnold. Probably the best two player 
combo to play for Hopkins, these two 
have re-written the Hopkins record 
book. 

Anderson, returns as one of the 
all-time greatest in Hopkins history. 
She proved her dominance by becom- 
ing the first Blue Jay player, male or 
female, to record over 1,000 (1,427) 
and 1,000 rebounds (1,031 in their 
career. Last year she was named ECAC 
South Region Player-of-the-Year, 
Centennial Conference Player-of-the- 
Year, a Columbus Multimedia All- 
American, first team All-ECAC, All- 
Centennial, and All-UAA, and a 
member of the NCAA Regional All- 
Tournament team. Currently she 
holds the single-season record for 
points, rebounds, free throws made, 
and free throws attempted. Anderson 
will be counted on to carry the load 
for Hopkins this year. 

The other half of Hopkins dynamic 
duo is Senior guard Angie Arnold. 
Arnold has started 87 straight games 
in three years and already holds the 
school record for most minutes played 
(2,962). She wasnamed first-team All- 
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One half of the Dynamic Duo, Julie Anderson is the best ever at Hopkins. 


Centennial and All-ECAC and also 
earned Honorable Mention Kodak 
All-America. Arnold is Hopkins’ all- 
time leader in assists and free throws 
madeandranks third in points scored. 
The consummate team leader, Arnold 
is the Blue Jays’ coach on the floor. 
Last season, Hopkins recorded the 
first-ever undefeated record in Cen- 
tennial Conference regular season 
history, but dropped a tough 73-71 
overtime decision to Muhlenberg in 
the conference championship. But in 


the four-year history of the Centen- 
nial Conference, the team that loses 
the Conference championship game 
the previous year goes on to win the 
title the following year. 

“We didn’t win the championship 
last year and I want that [this year],” 
said senior Julie Anderson. 

Facing one of the most difficult 
schedules in school history, the Jays 
will rely on senior leadership and ex- 
perience pull them through. The Blue 

Continued on Page A10 





First-round defeat in NCAAs 


Questionable call on final goal helps Bullets turn Jays away 


BY GEORGE C. WU 
News-Letter Staff 


Gettysburg became JHU men’s 
soccer’s silver Bullet as the Jays lost 5- 
4 in the first round of the NCAA Di- 
vision III tournament, Friday. in the 
Jays’s tri-captains’ (seniors Josh 
Ardise, Peter Kahn and Eric West) 
final attempt at the NCAA crown, 
they gave up five goals to the Bul- 
lets—almost half as many goals al- 
lowed the entire regular season. 

“The three ofus have been through 
a lot together. It’s still hard to look 
back at everything when the loss is so 
fresh in our minds. It hurts,” said 
Kahn. 

’ After allowing two unanswered 
goals, the Jays tied the match at two 
apiece entering the half. In the regu- 
lar season, the team was 4-1-1 when 
tied at the half. 

In the second half, Gettysburg 
again secured a two point lead. JHU 
responded with two goals of their own 
to tie the game. 

Ina questionable decision, no foul 
was called when the Jay’s goalkeeper, 
junior Keith Millman, leaped for the 
ball, gained control and was then hit 
by a Bullets player. Losing control of 
the ball, Millman was unable to pre- 
vent Gettysburg’s game winner. 

“. “Jt was a bad no call. The ref was 
out of position. Keith [Millman] defi- 
nitely had control, but you can’t ex- 
pect to win by giving up four other 
goals, especially after giving up only 
11 in the regular season,” said Sopho- 
more John Del Monaco, who scored 
twice Friday. Del Monaco ended the 

on with 21 points. 

ve Hopkins ee the first round of 
the tourney last season as well, but 
made it to the finals in “94, when the 
tri-captains were freshmen. West was 
named Centennial Conference Player 
of the Year for his efforts in his first 
season of play. 

“I feel disappointed. The game was 
almost surreal. We have never given 
up five points since I’ve been here. 
We did give it our all and a lucky 
bounce here or there may have 
changed things. I’m proud of all the 
guys with all the effort and time we’ve 
put in,” said Kahn. ¢ y 
“. Nine days earlier, JHU tied 
Gettysburg at their field. The Blue 
Jays were also without sophomore 
defenseman David Irwin and fellow 
sophomore Chris Dietrich played 
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Hopkins says good-bye toseniors Eric West, Josh Ardise and Peter Kahn. 





if Ls + MEL 
while ill. With both players back and 
healthy and playing ona neutral field, 
players felt a slight advantage over 
the Bullets. 

Friday’s victory was Gettysburg’s 
first in the NCAA. The Bullets, 
unranked nationally, went on to win 
the Mid Atlantic Regional Champi- 
onship with a 2-1 victory over 16th 
ranked Muhlenberg. The victory was 
the first over the Mules in four years. 
Gettysburg midfielder Greg Stevcic 
was named the Centennial Confer- 
ence Player of the Year. 

JHU finished third in the Centen- 
nial Conference this season with a 7- 
1-1 record and 15-3-1 overall. In the 
final national rankings of the season, 
the Jays were ranked 25th. The team 
remained in the top 25 all season and 
was ranked as high a second at one 





point. 

Five Jays players received Centen- 
nial Conference honors this season. 
West and Haverford’s Frank 
Adamson became the first two con- 
ference players to earn first-team All 
Centennial honors four times. West 
led the conference in scoring with 12- 
2-26 in CC games while tallying 18-6- 
42 overall. 

West closed his Centennial Con- 
ference career as the all-time leading 
scorer with 40-9-89 in the CC and 72- 
28-172. 

Junior Peter Quin and Kahn both 
earned 1997 All-CC Men’s Soccer 
Team recognition. Both players 
earned first-team honors last season. 
Quin is one of only two juniors on the 
first team. He finished the season with 
27 points and 99 in his career. Kahn, 
who has started as sweeper for four 
years, led a defense that allowed only 
11 goals, five in conference playin the 
regular season, He has also scored 28 
points with nine goals and 10 assists 
in his career. 

Del Monaco was named to the 1997 

Continued on Page All 








Terror ends 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


They played their hearts out, but 
the Blue Jays came up short in last 
Saturday’s championship showdown 
in Westminster against undefeated 
Western Maryland. The Green Ter- 
ror won the final game of the season 
by a convincing 21-3 margin, giving 
them sole possession of the 1997 Cen- 
tennial Conference Championship 
title and sending the Blue Jays back to 
Homewood as second place finish- 
ers. 

“They were good, no doubt about 
it,” said Jays head coach Jim Margraff 
of Western Maryland. “ButI’m really 
proud of how our guys played,” he 
added. “We played hard the whole 
game.” 

The Jays took an early lead thanks 
to a first-quarter field goal by all- 
American kicker Todd Bencivenni, 
and were in position to go into the 
locker room at halftime clinging to 
that three point advantage. “Our goal 
was to be in the lead at halftime,” said 
Margraff. 

Before the game he explained that 
the Green Terror had a tendency to 
run off a string of points in a hurry, 
but that if the Jays were in front at 
halftime they could potentially seize 
the momentum of the game in their 
advantage. But with just a few min- 
utes left in the second quarter, the 
Terror blocked a critical Hopkins 
punt attempt. Sure enough, that set 
up a quick touchdown drive putting 
Western Maryland ahead by a score 
of 7-3. A pair of touchdowns in the 
second half sealed the lid on the Jays’ 
coffin, giving Western Maryland the 
21-3 win. 

Hopkins sought to play a game of 
ballcontroland field position to mini- 
mize the possibility for a Green Ter- 
ror scoring outburst, but the condi- 
tions of the field rendered such a 
strategy nearly impossible. 

“The field was bad,” said Margraff, 
“probably twice as bad as any as I’ve 
ever coached or played on before.” 
With their running game stuck in the 
mud, the offense was unable to mount 
any serious scoring threats against 
Western Maryland’s suffocating de- 
fense. 
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the game that their opponent was a 
formidable one. The Green Terror 
finished the season scoring a whop- 
ping 327 points over 10 games, while 
yielding only 73 on defense. Their 
closest game was a 10 point victory 
over last year’s champion, the Ursinus 
Bears, and they have consistently been 
ranked in the NCAA Division III top 
20 all season long. But the Jays were 
arguably their toughest opponent. 
Bencivenni’s field goal represented 
the only time Western Maryland gave 
up points in the first quarter, and it 
also made Johns Hopkins the only 
team to hold a lead over the Green 
Terror at any point this season. 
Despite the loss, the Jays enjoyed 
one of their most successful seasons 


ays titl 


Hopkins was well aware going into 
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Jays celebrate another successful season, despite loss to W. Maryland. 


ever. For that matter, under Margraff 
they been remarkably consistent for 
thelast four years, as this year’s gradu- 
ating seniors have racked up more 
wins than any other class in Hopkins 
football history. Their 7 wins in 1997 
ties a school mark for most wins ina 
season, a record Margraffs 1996 
squad also reached. “There are lots of 
teams with more talent than us,” said 
Margraff. Overall, the coach was ex- 
tremely impressed with the level of 
teamwork his players exhibited. 
Nevertheless, there are several in- 
dividual performances worth men- 
tioning. Harrison Bernstein, the Jays 
outstanding strong safety and kick 
returner, was named the Centennial 
Conference defensive player of the 
year for his team-high 74 tackles, 3 
interceptions, 2 touchdowns, and 4 
pass breakups. He becomes the first 
sophomore in league history to win 
the award. Bernstein and senior line- 
backer Carl Cangelosi were both 
named to the Centennial Conference 
First All-Star team. Linebacker Greg 
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No guts, no glory: Bernstein, 
Centennial Player of Year 


MEGAN BENNER 
Athlete of the Week 


With 75 tackles, 40 of which were 
solo, Harrison Bernstein is a very in- 
timidating figure on the football field. 

This 5'-10", 185-pound strong 
safety is one of Hopkins most impor- 
tant defensive players. His defensive 
strength and versatility is the center 
of the defense. Bernstein recently won 
acclaim for his efforts when he was 
named the Centennial Conference 
Defensive Player of the Year, the first 
sophomore ever to receive this award. 

Bernstein comments on the no- 
tice, “I’m tough, I knock some kids’ 


heads and I make big plays.” 
“There is something 


about hurting someone 
and getting blood on 


your jersey.” 
—HARRISON BERNSTEIN 


Those big plays, are what makes the 
Johns Hopkins defense so effective. 
Bernstein is responsible for several of 
these crucial plays: Five tackles for loss, 
a quarterback sack, breaking up five 
passes and three interceptions. 

“Beanie”, as he is affectionately 
called, loves to inflict pain. Ashe says, 
“There is something about hurting 
someone and getting blood on your 
jersey. It’s as though the blood gives 
you more energy and makes you play 
harder.” 

This is a rare edge, few players 
have this intensity; it is what makes 
them standout in almost every sport. 
Bernstein, is one of these few and he 
has found the perfect outlet, “Defen- 
sive back is the only position that is all 
about inflicting pain. You’ve got to 
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Bernstein is the first sophomore to be named conference Player of Year. 


enjoy hitting other players and the 
sickening sound that accompanies a 
good hit.” 

It is not just about winning and 
shutting down quarterbacks though, 
Bernstein explains, “It is really the 
team aspect that I love. I want to play 
just to make my teammates happy. | 
love being with the guys and being a 
part of the team.” 

As Harrison speaks of the award, he 
insists that he owes a lot to the great 
offense and such players as Barclay 
Surrick and Jeff Karrish. Coaching has 
been another key to Bernstein’s suc- 
cess, “Coach Rattay has been really 
great. Hehasreallyhelpedmeimprove.” 


One of his first coaches, and one 
who has remained Bernstein’s big 
gest supporter, is his own father, “My 
dad has always cheered me on and 
given me the confidence to playwell.” 

As the Hopkins football team rel- 
ishes a successful season at 7-3 over- 
alland5-2intheconference, Harrison 
looks towards next season, “I guess 
one of our team goals is making the 
top 5 in the NCAA. We are going to 
bea strong team.” ° 

For Harrison, playing football has 
many rewards, There is the glory and 
there is the comraderie, and for him 
these things align to make him great— 
to make him the player of the year: . 
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_ Happy Holidays! (Yeah, it’s early. At 
least we planned ahead for some- 
thing!) * B2 





FEATURES 


Crazy LSD stories, a cigar-shaped 
“mother ship’and one very impressed 
- Frank Zappa all figure into this week's 
| story about the Apocalypse Mural in 
- the Little Theatre. Don’t you just wish 

you went here in the Sixties? + B3 


- Last week, certain Hopkins students 
- gottosee more bare flesh than — 
- they've ever seen outside of their Cell 
- Bio text books when belly dancers ex- 


BY LANCE WAHLERT 
News-Letter Staff 


good friend of mine re- 
cently returned from a 
visit to Nashville. She’s 
a big music fan in gen- 
eral, although she does 
like country, so Nashville was an ideal 
place for her to visit. She told me 
stories about talking with songwriters, 
hearing about famous recording ses- 
sions and walking around the city 
feeling the strong musical roots 
around her. She also got me a souve- 
nir—a lighter with the words “Nash- 
ville: Music City U.S.A.” on it. It’s a 
great lighter, but not what I wanted. 
Give me Dolly Parton! 





posed some hip-shaking skin in E- 
ee Level. * B3 


To consider what a great artist 
Dolly Parton is, we must first recog- 
nize that Dolly is first and foremost a 
songwriter. This, she holds firm to. 
But Dollyhas, nevertheless, produced 
an unbelievable music career span- 
ning three decades. She has won three 
Grammys, seven Country Music As- 
sociation Awards, three Academy of 
Country Music Awards, three 
People’s Choice Awards and an 
American Music Award. Dolly has 
also been nominated for both an 
Academy Awardanda Golden Globe, 
for her songwriting talents. 

When mostpeople think of Dolly’s 


~ Does five bucks sound fair for a small 
spoonful of rice and some water? 
- Well, it did for some student. Find 
ae out why. * B5 

















music, though, most recall her big- 
gest mainstream hit “9 to 5”: “Tumble 
out of bed and I stumble to the 
kitchen/pour myself a cup of ambi- 
tion/yawn and stretch and try to come 
to life...” Some of you may also re- 
member “Islands in the Stream,” one 
of Dolly’ shugely successful duets with 
Kenny Rogers. Even fewer of you will 
probably remember “Here YouCome 
Again.” And even fewer still, that 
Dolly wrote “I Will Always Love 
You” which Whitney Houston both 
made famous and butchered. I would 
be surprised if anyone could name any 
other Dolly songs. 

The factis, Dolly has recorded over 
four dozen hit country and pop 
singles and written many country 
songs that are today considered clas- 
sics, including: “Jolene,” “Coat of 
Many Colors,” “My Blue Ridge 
Mountain Boy,” “My Tennessee 
Mountain Home,” “The Bargain 
Store” and “Heartbreaker.” With a 
combination of catchy, country mu- 
sic and honest, tough lyrics, a Dolly 
song is always a pleasure to listen to. 
It is the honesty in Dolly’s music that 
allows her to sing a wide array of 
songs—including the spiritual and 
gospel-influenced “The Seeker,” the 
light and sweet “Love 
Is Likea Butterfly” and 
the jump-up-to-your- 
feet inspirational 
“Light of a Clear Blue 
Morning.” 

Although music is 
at the heart of all of 
Dolly’s artistic ven- 
tures, she has also 
made a successful 
name for herself in 
other pursuits. Her 
movie career started 
in 1980 with the 
hugely successful film 
9 to 5, co-starring Lily 
Tomlin and Jane 
Fonda. Dolly plays the 
infamous Doralee, a 
good-natured coun- 
try girl who gets sexu- 
ally harassed by her 
boss and joins forces 
with her co-workers 
Violet (Tomlin) and 
Judy (Fonda). 9 to 5is 
comedy classic about 
three working women 
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who team up against a “lying, egotis- 
tical, sexist, hypocritical, bigot.” Doll 
has the best line in the movie, deliv- 
ered to her boss: “Up until now I’ve%@ 
been forgivin’ and forgettin’ because 
of the way I was raised. But enough is 
enough. Look, I got a gun in that 
there personandIknowhowto useit. 
‘Cause if you ever lay another hand 
on me, I'll change you from a rooster 
to a hen with one shot. And don’t 
think I won’t do it!” 
After turning the Broadway musi- 
cal The Best Little Whorehouse in & 
Texas into a movie making / — 
Rhinestone with Sylvester : 





yecorating for the holidays 


Stallone, Dolly found dra- 
matic success in the late 80s 
with Steel Magnolias. Like 
9 to 5, it was another box- 
office smash with a strong 
female cast, this time includ- 
ing Olympia Dukakis, Shirley 
MacLaine, Daryl Hannah, Julia 
Roberts and Sally Field. 

Along with her manager Sandy 
Gallin, Dolly also manages a film 
company, Sandollar Productions. 
In 1989, Sandollar produced the Os- 
car winning documentary Common 
Threads, about the making of the 
AIDS quilt. Sint ii 


/ 





Songwriter to singer to actress to 
film producer to... author? You bet. 
Three years go, Dolly wrote her autobi- 
ography, Dolly: My Life and Other Un- 
finished Business. The book is a great 
read, complete with stories about 
Dolly’s childhood, early career, rise to 





BY DAVID FITTER 
News-Letter Staff 


The holidays give us college students the 
chance to express our creative sides. In order 
to transform our home away from home into 
a holiday haven, we must break away from 
the books, forget about the study session at 11 
andlet our creative juices flow. Ideas for deco- 
rating by themselves may seem pathetic and 
uninteresting, yet together each one contrib- 
utes to a bigger and better effect. 

Though Thanksgiving is winding down, 
and the Christmas season is almost upon us, 
we must not forget that earth tones can accen- 
tuate the drab hallways of suites, and they can 
pick up the dark colors of the tiles lining the 
hallways of the dorms, Decorating for Thanks- 
giving can be as easy as going outside and 
gathering together a few leaves. By simply 
placing this foliage throughout your room, 
you have now brought in the seasonal effect 
of autumn. 
~ Sophomore Kelly Feller suggests the occa- 


- sional cornucopia or husk of Indian corn 


placed on your walls. Also, people must re- 
‘member that anything is possible with a little 
construction paper and a lot of imagination, 

But is it really Thanksgiving that deserves 
this decorating attention? Of course not. 
Christmas, the season of giving—and get- 


= -ting—is almost within sight. And Christmas 
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is the holiday in which we rip out the big guns. 
The traditional Christmas decor includes a 
tree, some wreaths and other red and green 
paraphernalia. But, how do we spice up this 
conventional holiday decoration to fit the 
college scene? Ornaments are great, but there 
are other things that we can do to make life a 
little more tolerable. Liz Volz says, “Ifyou put 
up a tree in your room or suite, you can put 
little bows in it instead of ornaments. Also, 
you can place Christmas cards that you get 
around your room.” She also reminds people 
not to forget that fake snow is key to creating 
the holiday effect. 

A fast and easy way to decorate your room 
is to string up some holiday lights. There are 
so many options that it will take you more 
time to choose which ones you want than to 
actually string them across your room, suite 
or even lounge. Decorating for Christmas 
does not just mean taking care of your room. 
For the full effect, you must hit your floor, or 
house, with all you’ve got. Freshman Corlina 
McNeil recommends streamers and popcorn 
onastring. They are easy to make and take up 
lots of room. Dominica Stuckey, also a fresh- 
man, suggests placing a nice poinsettia in the 
lounge, highlighting the reds and greens of 
your floor. And, while you are putting plants 
out, don’t forget the mistletoe and the holly. 

Junior Craig Kinesky points out that when 
we are decorating for Christmas we must not 


~ 
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overuse the basic red and green; instead 
there is an amalgam of color to choose 
from. Beige, pine and light brown also 
bring on that holiday spirit. 

Along with candy canes, popsicle sticks 
can also be used to design many interest- 
ing holiday apparati, as sophomore Joy 
Igonikon points out. 

What Christmas would be complete if 
you didn’t have a few wreaths hanging 
around the place. Wreaths are easy because 
there are so many different ways in which to 
create your own special wreath. Along with 
the wreath, sophomore Jen Maimone- 
Medwick suggests’ placing a few candles in 
the window (the electric kind, let’s be safe) 
for a good effect. 

All of these ideas are good, but they just 
lay the foundation for the piece-de-resis- 
tance—the stocking. McNeil and sopho- 
more Ricky Delosantos suggest painting 
the names of the people in your suite on 
the stockings with acrylic paints or glue 
and sparkles. With the stocking hanging _ 
in your room or hallway you have defi- 
nitely invited the holiday spirit into your 
dorm. 

When decorating for the holidays don’t 
forget to include other religions and cultures. 
The holidays are more than just Christmas. 
Along with Christmas we celebrate Chanukah 
and Kwanzaa. As sophomore Pete Fuentes 


ciation. 


says, “The holiday season is a unity of three 
great cultures.” Remember all religions and 
you will be complete in your holiday appre- 


Now you have your room decorated, and 


fame, and thoughts on everything from 
religion to plastic surgery. One of my 
favorite parts of the book presents 
Dolly’s answers to commonly asked 
questions: “What do you think is your 
best feature? I think it’s my smile, not 
my boobs, although 
they are two of my big- 
gestassets. Whatdoyou 


about you one hundred 
years from today? Boy, 
she looks great for her | 
age! Why do you wear |*; 
five-inch heels? Because 
I can’t find six-inch } 
ones. Have you ever 
beenwithawoman? All 
my life. I love women. 
My mother was a } 
woman.” 

As I know from lis- 
tening to Dolly’s clas- 
siccountrysong “Hard 
Candy Christmas” 
over-and-over until my heartbeat 
matches the tempo, thereisno better time 
to appreciate Dolly than during the holi- 
days. For example, Once Upon a Christ- 
mas, her 1984 album with Kenny Rogers, 
was the bestselling seasonal album of the 
year and was also a high rated television 
special (currently showing on the Fam- 
ily Channel). In 1990, Dolly released 
Home for Christmas, a glorious holiday 
record that combines country music, 





ew Lier DOLLY 
FONDA TOMLIN PARTON 
want people to say aif’ T, 





it should be radiating with the spirit of Chri 
~ mas, But, if you don’t feel that your room is 
complete you can always take Jackie Harlow’s 
advice and hang a wreath of Christmas boxers 
around the lounge. __ me a 






carolling, gospel, story-telling and per- 
sonal messages from Dolly. What more 
could one ask for? 

Keeping in mind Dolly’s role as mod- 
ernRenaissancewoman, whatbetterplace 
to experience all that Dolly has to offer 
thanatDollywood?An 
87-acre amusement 
} and tourist attraction 
} which honors the 
} Smoky Mountains, 
| Dollywood supports - 
|The Dollywood 
} Foundation which 
} encouragesadvanced 
| education in Dolly’s 
} home of Sevier 
County. | 
| — Soon, I will make 
i] it to Dollywood. And 
1 once there, I will bask 
_j}in the wonder of - 
_ | Dolly’sglory.AndIwill » 
| listentohersing. AndI 
will memorize her 
wigs. And Iwill buyahot-pink t-shirt that 
says “Dollywood or “Bust” in gold se- 
quins. And I will pretend I know what . 
localsmeanwhen theysay, “This FallHar- 
vest sure beats last year’s Spring Jambo- ~ 
ree.” And willleave with more thana red- 
lighter. — 

But I will not be leaving with anew- 
found appreciation for country- 
music’s greatest lady. I’ve already got- 
that. ce 
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CHUCK CHO/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


HOLIDAY $HOPPING 


You can shop with style or amuse yourself window shopping at Baltimore's most historical and 


cultural places—Fells Point and Mt. Vernon. 


Fells Point 


Some of the shops in Fells Point, located just 
east of the Inner Harbor, will draw you in 
with their great bargains, and others with 
their unusual merchandise. There are far too 
many stores in Fells to mention them all, but 
here’s a sampling: 


Great Bears Toys Ltd. (1643 Thames St.) is 
jammed from floor to ceiling with cute and 
rare stuffed animals. It’s amazing what you 
can find there. | once walked into the store 
with a friend who wondered aloud if anyone 
ever made toys of Snuffy from Sesame Street. 
One minute later, the store clerk presented 


her with one. Some other interesting finds at _ 


Great Bears include plush Fraggle Rock char- 
acters and a Gargamel doll. After you make a 
purchase, if you're very lucky, the clerk will 
put animal crackers into your bag so that your 
new stuffed animal “won't get hungry on the 
way home.” 


A discount store that is not to be missed is 
Scratch 
and Dent 
Liquidators 
(423 Broad- 
way). Here 
you can get 
discounts on 
everything 
from 
children’s 
books to golf 
clubs, and 
the discount 
clothes sec- 
tion is unbe- 
lievable. Silk 
shirts, dress 
pants and 
great sweat- 
ers are all 
priced be- 
tween $8 
and $15. In 
fact, the bargains here are so good that su- 
pervisor Candy Dixon swears that people will 
line up outside the store before it opens in 
the morning, and then spend three to four 
hours inside. Although Scratch and Dent addicts 
can tum violent—Dixon remembers the time 
that a man almost hit a woman in a fight over a 
package of toilet paper—Dixon concedes that 
“the majority of [the customers] do share.” 


BENEDICTA 


Always a favorite is the Sound Garden, of- 
fering used CDs for as low as $7, in musical 
genres ranging from classical to punk. 


Minas, a Multicultural Showcase at 733 S. 

‘Ann St. features cheap blue jeans, Indonesian 

jewelry and retro wear from the 50s, 60s and 

70s. Other things you can buy here include 

black and white postcards (buy six, get six 

free), books of poetry and windchimes made 
out of old silverware. 


* Adrian’s Book Café has good vegetarian 


food and cheap used books—used paper- 
backs marked with a green dot are $1, hard- 


— packsare$2. 0 ! 
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Mt. Vernon 


~ Aftee ride on the Peabody Shuttle will get 


you to Mount Vernon at almost any time, day 
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or evening. There are dozens of stores to look 
at, all within comfortable walking distance 
from each other. Here are a few suggestions: 


Beadazzled (501 N. Charles) has a great se- 
lection of all types of beads. You can get a 
scoop of them for only $1, or a little container 
for around $2.50. There are bead kits, too. Or, 
if you want ready-made jewelry, there are 
very pretty bracelets and necklaces made of 
Cech glass beads, in all different colors, for 
under $5. You can even get them custom- 
made. They also sell posters, how-to books 
and clay. 


A People United (516 N. Charles) has items 
made by women allover the world. If you are 
looking for a gift for someone creative, check 
out the journals and sketchbooks, ranging 
from $4 to $20. There are woven Native 
American purses for $9—$25. Clothes are 
pricier, with many dresses and coats in the 
$40—$60 range. The Indian skirts and tops 
are cheaper, at under $30, but the colors are 
in the fuschia neighborhood. 


The Zone 
(813 N. 
Charles) is a 
must for thrift 
store lovers. 
There are 
cheap velvet 
dresses and 
skirts, fake fur 
coats, hot 
pants, colorful 
shirts, hats, 
jewelry and 
cosmetics. 


Quessie 
Leather (827 
N. Charles) has 
insane 





oie bags—like 
eR me . 
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sheep wool 


and dyed neon yellow—along with other 
less outrageous woven bags. There are a vari- 
ety of African wall hangings and wooden 
crafts, too. Some items are expensive, but 
look around and you will find bargains. 


Modern Music/Atomic Books (1018 N. 
Charles) has a nice selection of alternative 
comics, film magazines and electronic and 
dance music. If that doesn’t make you happy, 
there is a little glow-in-the-dark alien that 
spins around in a plastic egg for under $2. 


Touch the Earth (1016 N. Charles) offers a 
wide variety of New Age-type merchandise, 
much of which is priced under $5. There are 
candles, incense, beads, beauty supplies and 
colorful little knick knacks. You can make your 
own fragrance and cleanser out of all-natural 


products, too. This store really smells good. 


Dreamland (1005 N. Charles) is kind of 
pricey for a thrift store, with many items over 
$30. The selection of men’s and women’s 
clothing and shoes is good, though. There are 
lots of antique boots and platforms in the 
back, and some gorgeous vintage dresses. | 
love the color green, and there was a huge 


Selection of things in that color, which not 
"many stores have. So! was impressed. 


_ —Emily Schuster 
and Rina Dorfman . 
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JUDDANTIN 
At your own risk 


ertain things have been 
associated with the holi- 
days as long as anyone 
can remember. Christ- 
mas, Chanukah, Santa, 
Christmas Trees, Menorahs, 
Kwanzaa... all are meaningful sym- 
bols of profound spiritual events. All 
signify a time of giving, sharing, hu- 
mility or thanksgiving. But none are 





as sacred and eternal as the Decem- 
ber tradition of the giving of fruit- 
cake. 

These days, the scope of stories 
about fruitcake is very limited. We 
hear about it only when someone we 
know receives one, and then we, as 
friends and neighbors, are there for 
them in their time of need and sor- 
row. We lament the giving of another 
worthless present, and pity the poor 
soul who thought to give the gift. In 
my house, we would occasionally 
hang a memorial by the door, and 
take a collection. So, though it was 
always an inevitably sad event, it 


brought everyone closer together. 
That was the only kindness of the 
misanthropic, baked item we call 
fruitcake. 

The path of the fruitcake is also 
somewhat predetermined. Some 
well-meaning gift giver bestows the 
gift upon the unsuspecting victim. 
That victim, surprised and horrified 
upon opening the package, runs im- 
mediately to the freezer, fully aware 
that the only way to neutralize the 
mighty powers of the fruitcake is to 
freeze it immediately, and shoves it 
to the absolute rear of the freezer, 
where it can feed on the freezer coo- 


Count Down 


NEW YEAR'S DAY...42 DAYS 
IST DAY OF KWANZAA...36 DAYS 
CHRISTMAS...35 DAYS 
IST NIGHT OF CHANUKAH...33 DAYS 
LAST DAY OF EXAMS...29 DAYS, MORE OR LESS 
THANKSGIVING. ..7 DAYS 





Hunger strikes hard—help strike back 


POOJAKHATRI 
The spirit of caring 


n Sunday, November 
16, the OxFam Hun- 
ger Banquet was held 
in the Glass Pavilion.. 
It was an amazing 
learning experience. The statistics on 
world hunger and famine are stun- 
ning. Despite the fact that the Earth 
produces two pounds of grain for ev- 
ery child, woman and man in exist- 
ence, a small one-fifth of the world’s 
population consumes an astronomi- 
cal two-thirds of the world’s food. It 
is not a problem of amount. World 
hunger is a problem of access. 

The holidays are one of the busiest 
times for soup kitchens. In the spirit 
of generosity, compassion and mercy, 
soup kitchens all over America serve 
more, bigger meals to the homeless 
and thehungry. They open their doors 





for extended hours. The need for food, 
money and time donations is vastly 
increased over the holidays. Local 
communities need the volunteer ef- 
forts of those more fortunate them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately, hunger is not 
pretty to look at. Our Daily Bread, a 
Baltimore soup kitchen located near 
Peabody, was forced to build a wall. 


“near the doors because local residents 


and businesses complained so much. 
Apparently, the sight of a line of un- 
dernourished adults and children 
with hopeless expressions on their 
faces is not suitable for certain loca- 
tions. 

This is more than just a local view. 
In fact, studies indicate that an over- 
whelming majority of soup kitchens 
in America are not located on main 
roads of travel. If they are located in 
widely traveled areas (such as a com- 
mon commute route), soup kitchens 
are built or renovated so that the side 
of the building faces the road, and the 
main entrance faces another building 


Kwanzaa yenu iwe na her!i! 


BY BENEDICTA KIM 
News-Letter Staff 


Kwanzaa is a holiday 

Kwanzaa, Kwanzaa, Kwanzaa 

Is an African holiday 

Seven Principles 

Seven Candles 

Seven Black days for the African. 
—The Kwanzaa Song 


Kwanzaa, or “first fruits of the har- 
vest” in Kiswahili, isa unique holiday 
that celebrates African-American 
heritage—the history, culture and 
people. “It’s a means by which the 
whole community can exchange val- 
ues that are imperative to their cul- 
ture,” said Lynette Gueits, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Chief of Staff of Hopkins’ 
NAACP. 

Dr. Maulana Karenga, professor 
at the California State University in 
Long Beach, founded Kwanzaa in 
1966, based on the traditional Afri- 
can values of family, community re- 
sponsibility, commerce and self-im- 
provement. Karenga envisioned 
Kwanzaa as a way to enhance the so- 
cial changes of the Civil Rights era. 
His Kawaida theory that “social revo- 
lutionary change for Black America 
can be achieved by the act of reveal- 


ingand disclosing individuals to their — 


cultural heritage” called for coming 
to terms with the hardships of the 
past and building on the strengths of 
the ancestors. Some issues that 
Karenga felt needed to be addressed 
were: (1) the exploitation of the slaves 
during Christmas season; (2) the ab- 
sence of a holiday for black Ameri- 
cans; and (3) the rejuvenation of the 
ae eo ee Black Ameri- 
| cans’ ancestors. He founded Kwanzaa 

‘tobe celebrated from December 26th 

to January Ist, each day observes one 

of the seven principles of Kwanzaa, 
ancy 


or Nguzo Saba: Umoja for unity, 
Kujichagulia for self-determination, 
Ujima for collective workand respon- 
sibility, Ujamaa for cooperative eco- 
nomics, Nia for purpose, Kuumba 
for creativity and Imani for faith. 

According to The New York Times, 
Kwanzaa is now celebrated by more 
than 13 million people around the 
world. Kwanzaa is spiritual, festive 
and joyous. It is not to be confused as 
being religious or political. 

To prepare for the holiday, fami- 
lies gather symbolic items like the 
mkeka (a straw mat), the kinara 
(candle holder to be placed at the 
center of the mkeka), the mshumaa 
(seven candles that represent each of 
the principles), the muhindi (ear of 
corn for each child in the family), and 
the kikombe cha umoja (the Unity 
Cup.) People also use the principle of 
Kuumba (creativity) to decorate by, 
for example, placing the candles (one 
black for Unity, three red for blood- 
shed, and three green for the land) on 
thekinara. Prayers, songs, stories and 
Zawadi (gifts) are shared throughout 
the week-long celebration. Each day, 
a candle is lit for the principle of the 


day and the principle is discussed. 


Kwanzaa ends with the Karamu 
(feast), with food, music, dance and 
more, on the night of December 31st. 

“I feel more of a tie with my fam- 
ily,” said Salah Goss, Vice President 
of Political Action of Hopkins’ 
NAACP. Goss celebrates both Christ- 
mas and Kwanzaa and sees Kwanzaa 
as a refreshing change from the com- 
mercialization of Christmas. “It’s re- 
ally more about sharing than about 
gifts,” said Goss, whose father gave 
the simple and profound act of giving 


advice as one of the gifts. 


Asthe Kwanzaa InformationCen- 


ter informs us, “Kwanzaa is a way of 
life; not just a celebration.” 
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or an alley. 
It’s true. Hunger is ugly. Hunger 
is a poor reflection on our society. 
However, hunger is not a poor 
reflection on those without enough 
to eat. Nor is hunger a poor reflec- 
tion on those with enough to eat. The 
poor reflection is on those who have 
the time, energy and resources to 
help, but. don’t...) oy) opid)yiovs 
Ifthere is one lesson to be learned 
from the Hunger Banquet and 
OxFam’s militant efforts to alleviate 
world hunger, it is that in order to 
even make a dent in the growing 
problem, it is absolutely necessary 
for humanity to have a world view 
beyond their everyday lives. 
Baltimore has many soup kitch- 
ens that struggle to serve as many 
hungry peopleas possible, especially 
during the holidays. Thosewho serve 
feel guilty when all that is left are 
scraps and stale peanut butter and 
jelly sandwiches, and feel even worse 
when they see how happy their cus- 
tomers are to receive just that little. 
Beans and Bread, Helping Up Mis- 
sion, and Our Daily Bread are just a 
few of the many local soup kitchens 
that can use our help. For more in- 
formation, contact the Office of Vol- 
unteer Services or any member of 
the Johns Hopkins Circle K. 


Merry 


EMILYSCHUSTER 
Bless us, every one 





hristmas can be a tough 

time of the year for Jew- 

ish people, especially the 

kids. Ifyou growup Jew- 

ish ina largely Christian 
community, like I did, it’s easy to feel 
left out when all the other kids are 
decorating Christmas trees and 
hanging up stockings. 

And Christmas Day, itself, is the 
absolute worst. As any Jew will tell 
you, the only places that are open on 
Christmas Day are the movie the- 
aters and the Chinese restaurants. I 
tried to go see Schindler’s List in the 
theater one Christmas. What was I 
thinking? Every other Jewin the D.C, 
Metropolitan area had the same idea. 
The lines at the theater stretched 
around the block. Chinese restau- 


rants are likewise crammed chock _ 


full of Jews on Christmas, It’s like a 
Bar Mitzvah in there. All you need is 
an aging deejay spinning 80s tunes 
and “Hava Nagilah.” 


of Chanukah that we celebrate in 


never meantto be “the Jewish Christ- 
mas.” It’s a minor holiday that cel- 
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Christmas to Jew © 
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Fruitcake: The gift that keeps on giving ° 


ties. , 
Now, while one might think the 
fruitcake is useless at the back of thes! 
freezer and only takes up space, jt'’ 
serves a few helpful and even educa. 
tional purposes. First, and most im- 





Fun for everyone for 


decades to come! 





portantly, it shows us that some things 

will freeze for more than a year with 

little or no damage. They just don’t': 
make ‘em like they used to. After all, | 
that fruitcake in the freezer has prob. 
ably been around since the 40s. Secai| 
ondly, we’ve proven that fruitcake;y 
while heinous, repulsive and foul tast=.' 
ing, is probably the most perennial* 
gift out there. Fun for everyone for” 
decades to come! sd 

The essence of fruitcake, though; 
lies there in its reusability. Let’s face it, 
fruitcake saves you money! You don’t} 
have to go out and buy a Christmas’, 
gift for your grandparents this year. ..”) 
you've got that fruitcake in yourg, 
freezer! The tough part, however, iss 
making anyone believe that you gave, 
the gift any thought, or any effort for + 
that matter. So, in the name of makings: 
someone else feel like you care, I sug! 
gest digging that ol’ fruitcake out of 
the freezer a few days in advance, and=} 
flavoring it up with some candy and=! 
spice. My personal favoritesincludegar->' 
lic powder, Tabasco, curry powder and“ 
those little funny-colored sprinkles you 
put on cakes. Trust me, no matter what= 
you put on it, no one will notice. 

For those who actually endeavor to 
eat the cake, a whole new set of rules- 
apply. “The gift that keeps on giving” 
takes on a whole new meaning. You'll, 
be sick for weeks! So don’t actually” 
touch the fruitcake with your bare 
hands. You might regret it. " 

This brings us to the final lesson” 
about fruitcake. It’s not for eating. 
Fruitcakeis for looking at. Fruitcake 
might as well be a rockas far as food is)g 
concerned. It’s good for propping up” 
furniture, and fending off marauding” 
criminals, but apart from that, it’s not’’ 
to be trifled with. in 

Remember that, and everything ought 


to turn out well this holiday season. "oh 






Christmas is a- 
comin, and the goosé 
is getting fat... 

Dreidel, dreidel, 
dreidel... Kwanzaa, * 


Kwanzaa, Kwanzaa... 












{ 
ebrates a Jewish victory over oppres>;y 
sors and a subsequent miracle. The: 
Chanukah story is a nice one, but ity 
hasnowhere near the religioussignifiry | 
cance of Christmas. But since both | 
holidays have been stripped fairly. 
clean of their religious significance> 
anyway, the new American, commer-~ 
cialized versions of the holidays do 
end up looking fairly similar. A 

_ Butthat’snotanentirelybadthing. 
It's certainly a comfort to Jewish Kids. j 
Irememberbackin elementaryschool, © 
T always felt uncomfortable when the 
other kids asked me what I got for)! 
Christmas, but at least I could answer _ 
with what I got for Chanukah. Som 1 | 
of them were even jealous that I got a 
celebrate my “Christmas” for eight ; | 
nights instead of just one day. bY 

Now that I’m older, though, it’s — 
easier to appreciate the holiday seas 
son. When else do you get to spend | 
such a ridiculous amount of money}: 
and not feel guilty? (After all, it’s all ina 
the spirit of doin 
people, right?) 
tinually eat h 
and usually no 
it? Besides, the 






















together rat 
people out. 
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Apocalypse Mural Now 


Little Theatre mural reveals Hopkins LSD mayhem 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
News-Letter Staff 


Snakes breathe fire, a golden egg 
emerges from a silver cloud and a 
UFO “mothership” comes in for a 
landing on the walls of the Office of 
Volunteer Services in Levering 
Hall. 

All of these things—and more— 
take place in the mural “The Apoca- 
lypse,” painted in the upstairs por- 
tion of Levering back when flower 
power still had a hold on this cam- 
pus. And if you haven’t seen it, 
you've missed out ona Hopkins leg- 
end. 

“[The mural] isnotsomething you 
would expect given the Georgian ar- 
chitecture of the campus,” said Bill 
Tiefenwerth, director of the Office of 
Volunteer Services. “But it’s a part of 
Hopkins at the same time.” 





i™ | 
COURTESTY OF THE APOCALYPSE MURAL GUI 


In 1968, Dr. Chester Wickwire, 
then university chaplain, asked Bal- 
timore artist Bob Hieronimus to de- 
sign and paint the mural. At the time, 
the upstairs portion of Levering 
served as a coffeehouse-type gather- 
ing place for students. The rock band 
The Lovin’ Spoonful played there sev- 
eral times. 

“Alumni from 30 years back come 
by and can’t believe it’s still here,” 
said Tiefenwerth. 

With the 30th anniversary of the 
mural approaching, Tiefenwerth 
asked Hieronimus to publish an up- 
dated version of the original bro- 
chure about the mural. The new 
brochure, Tiefenwerth said, comes 
in handy when visitors to the OVS 
office see the mural for the first 
time. 

“Sometimes I don’t even wait for 
people to ask about it, I just see the 
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Think Hopkins is stuffy? The L:ittle Theatre is still tripping from the Sixties. 


A bow! full of belly 


Navel invasion strikes terror in E-level 





BY TOM GUTTING 
News-Letter Staff 


CultureFest came and went. Its 
goal was to expose Hopkins students 
to as many different cultural experi- 


ences as possible. And what better 


way is there to get into another cul- 
ture than going to see a belly dancer? 
Thanks to the Middle East Stu- 


dents Association, Hopkins students 
hadachance to see the bare midriff of 
a hip-shaking dancer, as well as enjoy 
some authentic Middle Eastern food. 

At the E-Level Great Hall, MESA 
brought food, music, and the afore- 
mentioned belly dancer to entertain 


Hopkins students. 


Antoine Gros, a graduate student 
from France, came with his friend 
Armelle Leclercq. “Armelle has been 


learning Arabic for two years and 
spent time in Egypt,” he said. “I came 
here hoping maybe to learn a little 
Arabic myself.” 

Freshmen Janice Wang and Lisa 
Lin were attracted by the opportunity 
to learn the culture of their friends. 
“But wealso came for the food,” Janice 
said, smiling. 

Food was a major attraction, and 
there was plenty of it. MESA pro- 
vided several traditional Middle East- 
ern dishes such as falafel (a crispy 
bread), hummus (basically seasoned, 


red and yellow flashing lights, a DJ 
system cranking out Middle Eastern 
tunes, and even a smoke machine. 

Everything was designed to give a 
general atmosphere of being on the 
Sinai Peninsula. Well, except there 
was no sun beating down on your 
face, and you didn’t have to worry 
about sand blowing on your food. 

But let’s face it. While the food 
was a powerful attraction and tasted 
great, most people, especially the 
guys, came for three things: skin, skin 
and more skin. 

That’s where the belly dancer 
comesin. Andshecameinto the Great 
Hall with a flurry, her long brown 
hair swinging around and her hips 
gyrating like a caught snake. 

Everyone’s eyes were riveted on 
this brunette beauty dressed ina little 
bit of orange cloth plastered with gold 
sequins. She was something straight 
out of a James Bond movie, but there 
was no golden bullet in her belly but- 
ton—just hip-shaking, eye-catching 
entertainment. 

“Oohh-la-la... is she Arabic?” 
Manyam asked of the belly dancer’s 
quite Caucasian appearance. But that 
didn’t seem to matter to Pumba 
Baldwin, another freshman. “I’d do 
her,” he said. 

The chairs for this event were con- 
veniently placed in groups. of ten or 
twelve, each group roughly forming 





expression on their faces and tell them 
a little about it,” said Tiefenwerth, 
who gets inquiries about the mural 
about once a week. 

According to Hieronimus’s bro- 
chure, “The Apocalypse’ is the rev- 
elation that history is cyclical, notlin- 
ear. 

The main wall of the mural, a sec- 
tion called “America’s Destiny,” de- 
picts events ranging from the com- 
mercialization of the United States to 
the downfall of the Soviet Union— 
which Hieronimus predicted almost 
a quarter century before it hap- 
pened. 

According to Hieronimus’s mural 
guide, the mural was vandalized soon 
after it was completed and 
Hieronimus had to restore it. 
Tiefenwerth laughs when asked 
about this. 

“Legend goes that shortly after he 
completed the mural, a student who 
had a bad LSD trip took buckets and 
buckets of black paint [and vandal- 
ized the mural],” Tiefenwerth said. 
“Now, you can’t even tell that it has 
been restored.” 

There’s another Hopkins legend 
about the creation of the mural. Sup- 
posedly, when the university chap- 
lain asked Hieronimus to create the 
mural, he gave the artist free rein over 
only one wall. 

“The chaplain went on vacation 
to China,” Tiefenwerth said, “and 
when he came back, the whole room 
was covered. It was more than just a 
few symbols—he’d put together a 
theme.” 

The mural has attracted art critics 
and musicians to the cozy office. 
Hieronimus has also received media 
attention lately for the mural he 
painted at the Safe and Smart Center 
on Greenmount, “A Little Help From 
Our Friends.” The City Paper named 
the Greenmount mural Best Mural in 
Baltimore for 1997. 

Hieronimus, who publishes a 
newsletter and has his own local ra- 


COURTESY OF THE APOCALYPSEMURAL GUIDE 





In 1968, when Frank Zappa saw this wall in Levering, he asked the artist to design his tour posters. 


dio talk show, holds some unortho- 
dox beliefs. He times work on his 
murals astrologically and is convinced 
of the existence of UFOs, which ex- 
plains the flying saucers that show up 
in his work. 


“T’ve been acquainted with him 
EEN RE INN ON ROTI OR 


“Before I knew it was 
called ‘The Apocalypse, 
I guessed what it was 
because of the 666 on 


a snake's head.” 
—KATRINA ANDRUSIK 


over the years, every few years when 
the mural’s_ restored,” said 
Tiefenwerth of Hieronimus. “He’s 
very exact in whathe does. He doesn’t 
use normal latex paint, he uses paint 


from circa 1967.” 

Tiefenwerth said that lately the 
mural “shows up in unusual places.” 
Those places include the brand-new 
admissions brochure on the humani- 
ties at Hopkins. A picture of the mu- 
ral is displayed inside the brochure, 
and the outside of the envelope bears 
a watermark of a design from the 
mural. 

“When this came in, I was looking 
at it, thinking ‘it can’t be,’ but it was,” 
Tiefenwerth said of the watermark. 
“Every student who applies to 
Hopkins sees this mural. It’s the first 
thing they see when they get this bro- 
chure.” 

On campus, student awareness of 
the mural varies. “I’ve never seen it,” 
said one student monitoring the front 
desk downstairs in Levering. 

But it has made a big impression 
on others, especially students who 
work in the Office of Volunteer Ser- 
vices and see the mural day in and day 
out. 

“IT think it’s bizarre,” said stu- 


dent OVS employee Katryna 
Andrusik. “Before I knew it was 
called ‘The Apocalypse,’ I guessed 
what it was because of the 666 ona 
snake’s head.” 


“It’s better than the typical office 


cubicle,” added student Gifford 
Kim, who also works in the OVS 
office. 


Tiefenwerth is currently trying to 


put together a celebration of the 
mural’s anniversary for some time 
next year. He wants Hieronimus to 
visit, speak about the mural and 
maybe give a couple of guided 
tours. 


“T think it’s a relic from a differ- 


ent time at Hopkins,” Tiefenwerth 
said. “As administrators come and 
go, they look at our office space. 
Suggestions have been made that 
the mural be whitewashed over, to 
make this a more conventional of- 
fice space, but the mural has been 
appraised as a work of art. As long 
as the university is here, the mural 
will be here.” 





Can the Ethics Board keep students in line? 


Forget earning it. Hopkins students make As the old fashioned way... they cheat 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


You've been working on one prob- 
lem for nearly half an hour, and you 
decide to ask your classmate for help. 
It’sa complicated five-step problem, 
so your friend says, here, just look at 
mine. You look, and you cheat. 

You're doing a take-home exam, 
you are completely alone, and your 
notebook is sitting shut about a foot 
away. The professor mentioned the 
test was to be taken alone, without 
any notes, and within the hour you 
yourself allot. But the notebook is 
sitting so close by, the question is so ri- 
diculous and you so need an A. So you 
peek, andyoucheat. Your physics profes- 
sor has released the answers to an assign- 
ment before the due date. A third of the 
class has copied them from the reserve 
room, and they are turning in perfectly 
correct assignments. So you look at the 
answer sheet, but are you cheating? 

Andif youare cheating, how often do 
you cheat? Is it a one-time crime or a 
continual part of your academic career? 
These are questions dealt with by the 
Undergraduate Academic Ethics Board. 


cent of undergraduates have cheated, 
in the sense that “cheating” includes 
all debatable gray areas. But if cheat- 
ing is considered in the “pure” sense 
of the word, like peering over at 
someone’s test or having someone 
write your paper for you, then the 
figure, Dishon explains, is probably 
far less than 20 percent. 

Last spring, the Ethics Board held 
an “Open Forum on Ethics,” during 
which students vocalized angry con- 
cerns about increased amounts of 
cheating in the classrooms. Speakers 
Dr. Lawrence Principe, Dean Larry 
Benedict and Dr. Bill Teifenwerthad- 
dressed specific issues as well, and 
Arellano Theater was packed with 
two to three hundred people. The 
heated voices of students compelled 
members of the board and faculty to 
make changes. 

Dean Benedict brought forth the 
issue to other deans, and this semes- 
ter saw the emergence of the Com- 
mittee on Academic Integrity. 
Headed by Dr. Marc Donahue of the 
Chemical Engineering Department, 
the board’s duty is to improve the 
ethics process at Hopkins, increase 


ties, establish a rigorously enforced, 
highly reputable code of our own. 

The board will submit recommen- 
dations to the Academic Council, the 
President’s Office and Student Coun- 
cil by February. Currently in the pro- 
cess of deciding upon changes, both 
the Committee and Ethics Board are 
examining how they, as well as faculty, 
play a role in the amount of cheating 
that occurs at Hopkins. 

Most of the randomly chosen un- 
dergraduates asked were aware that 
there is an Ethics Board on campus. 
But despite this knowledge, about 
half admit that they have cheated at 
onetime oranother during their years 
here. One anonymous junior says, 
“Of course I cheat. In high school I 
almost never did, but it’s so much 
easier here.” I ask if he ever feels 
guilty. “No, not really,” he says, “I’ve 
never been caught, so I don’t feel 
anything.” So why do students cheat 
when they know it’s wrong? 

Both Ethics Board presiding offi- 
cial Kevin Sheth and Chairman Kristi 
Stanton believe that a heavy burden 
falls upon the faculty. Sheth says, 
“Not that the students aren’tto blame 


ing on campus.” Stanton agrees: “It’s 
my opinion that cheating happens 
because faculty members allow it to 
happen.” She explains that some pro- 
fessors do not care much about un- 
ethical behavior that may be preva- 
lentin their classrooms, and thatsome 
never take the time to address such 
issues. 


For example, Sheth comments that 


some professors do not establish spe- 
cific guidelines in class to define in- 
tegrity. Some fail to stress the ethical 
violations involved in cheating on a 
take-home test. Some use the same 
exams every year, which creates op- 
portunities for cheating as not every- 
one has access to these exams, if they ' 
are not available in the reserve room. ° 
Since fraternities and sororities usu- 
ally organize files of past exams that” 
are accessible to their members, those 
notinvolved in Greek life areleftatan 
unfair disadvantage. 


Faculty member of the Committee . 


for Academic Integrity Jerome. 
Schneewind states that though he un- _ 
derstands where unfair access to exams 
may create a problem, there are certain 


ground up chick peas), alettuce salad 
called fatoush and everyone’s favor- 
SELLE LI IEEE DEED, 


courses where students are expected to 
master the same material every year, so 
students shouldn’t be surprised to find 


ethical awareness and, by reviewing 
the honor codes of other universi- 


Josh Dishon, a member of the 
board, thinks that probably 99.5 per- 


at all, but the faculty don’t do a lot of 
things to prevent any kind of cheat- 


ahalfmoon. This way the belly dancer 
could bring the audience in on the 


4 action. Several Hopkins men jumped familiar questions on exams. 
She was something at the chance to make a spectacle of In response to the opinion that the » 
: themselves and get face to face witha : greatest burden falls upon faculty, 
stn aight out of a James real live pe dancer. ‘ sobering says simply, “Peoplewho - 
As guy after guy got up to bump cheat are cheating themselves.” His . 

Bon d m ovie, but there bodies with the professional, it be- logic is that someone pays thousands 


came quickly apparent that belly 
dancing is something best left to 
women. Every guy who danced with 
herdidn’tseem to understand that belly 
dancing isn’t the same thing as the pel- 
vis grinding you find at frat parties. 
This is an ancient, fabled art form. 

The females in attendance, 
though, just weren’t into it like the 
guys. None of them got upand traded 
moves with the belly dancer, even 
though she made an effort to get sev- 
eral to come dance with her. 


of dollars for a student to learn, and 
cheaters do notlearn, “so people who | 
cheat are stupid as well as dishonest.” ' 
A revision within the Ethics Board 
to alleviate the problem with test ac- 
cess may include requiring all faculty ° 
to put exams in the reserve room.’ 
Other possible changes include tight-. 
ening the criteria used to determine 
Ethics Board membership, and ap-.. 
pointing an administrator in the. 
board to increase cooperation with, 


faculty. 


was no golden bullet in 
her belly button—just 
hip-shaking, eye-catching 


entertainment. 


ES 
ite dessert, baklava. And you could 
make as many trips up to the buffet 


line as you wanted. It’s a shame, too, because there Sheth thinks cheating is “ absolutely, 

“Wewanted studentstobeableto certainly must be frats out there that unacceptable. Cheatingis really the cardi- , 
sample some traditional foods that would pay a lot of money to any nalsinofourultimategoal,whichistruth,” 
wouldbringout Arabicculture,”said | Hopkinswomenwilling to get up dur- he says, “Cheating undermines this pro-'» 


ing a party and shake their stuff while 
wearing a belly shirt. 

Anyone who attended MESA’s 
CultureFest event left completely sat- 
isfied, with a full stomach, a new ap- 
preciation of Arabic culture, and 
something new to fantasize about. 

Freshman Chirag Desai summed 
the whole experience up: “This was 
worth every cent of the four dollars I 
paid to get in.” 


sophomore MESA member Hazim 
Sarraf. 

Freshman class president Harish 
Manyam thoroughly enjoyed his eat- 
ing experience. “The food was deli- 
cious,” he said. “It contained a won- 
derful array of specialities. This is 
cuisine for the real man.” 

MESA even gave a modern ver- 
sion of an authentic Arabic feel to E- 
Level’s Great Hall. They had blue, 


cess... and lessens the strength of truth.” 

Sheth wishes more students would « 
attend open forums held by the Eth-"' 
ics Board just to become more aware + 
of ethical issues at Hopkins. He urges _ 
the undergraduate body to voice their 
concerns now as the University has 
never before placed such weight upon 
theissue ofethics. According to Sheth, 
this year is the year for changes. 





DOUG HOUSMAN/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
Hopefully the Ethics Board canstop roving eyes during exams. But we're not implying that this guy’s cheating. 
He’s just taking a breather from this difficult-looking Hopkins exam. 
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Looking for a good buzz? | Weddings are fun, especially 


when they have an open bar 


BY SARA BILLARD 
News-Letter Staff 


When in doubt, try the answer: 
“Alexander Borodin.” 

Sure, it probably won’t help on 
your next Organic Chemistry exam, 
but George Huang, last year’s Johns 
Hopkins College Bowl president, in- 
sisted on the merits of this absurd 
adage about a Russian composer 
when competing in college bowl tour- 
naments. 

The current president, 
Joseph Wu, shook his head 
inshamewhenrecallingthis | 
college bowl legend. “He | 
used to give thatanswer for |i 
every composer question,” jaa 
he sighed. Apparently, this |” 
particular tacticnever quite | 
brought home the winning } 
scores. 

The current team may | 
not give the same advice, } 
but when it comes to col- 
lege bowl, there’s not 
much advice anyone can 
give a novice; either you 
know the answer or you 

don’t. Like any other 
sport, only practice can 
transforma beginner intoa polished 
player. 

College bowl, in fact, is a lot like 
college basketball, according to Wu. 
Sure, no oneruns around the room, 
but the sweat certainly pours at the 
tense moments. Also, if before the 
end of a question, a student buzzes 
in the correct answer, fifteen points 
are awarded, rather than ten, much 
like a three point shot. “You get 
bonuses, too, after a right answer,” 
Wu added. “It’s like a team sport. 
Each team member plays a special- 
ized role.” 

Even the practices, held in the 
Gilman basement on Monday nights, 
sometimes become just as intense as 
any basketball drill. Students, divided 
into two teams, sit armed with elec- 
tronic buzzers, ready to take on the 

fire of any possible question. The for- 
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Call 
410-516- 
6000 


mat isa lot like Jeopardy, only no one 
answers in the form of a question. 
The topics range from opera to 
children’s books to professional foot- 
ball, and the players even surprise 
each other with the large breadth of 
their knowledge. 

And anyone who has ever com- 
peted in a college bowl game knows 
that missing a question is exactly like 
missing a shot in basketball. “The 
worst thing is when you buzz in and 





ee 


you get it wrong, and it turns out 
someone else on your team knew it,” 
Wu winced. “Then you get ripped by 
all your friends.” 

Still, any “ripping” is made in jest. 
The team knows how to fool around. 
During a particularly difficult set of 
questionsat one practice, sophomore 
James Keiger buzzed in with, “This 
sucks!” The moderator promptly re- 
plied, “No, it’s a flowering plant,” as 
the entire room burst into giggles. 

Later, after a slew of incorrect an- 
swers, one player hit his buzzer with, 
“Is this one we should care about?” 
Straight-faced, the moderator con- 
tinued: “No. Answer, please.” Every- 
one just groaned and laughed. 

The players actually discussed 
films and travel as the game pro- 
ceeded. They seemed to want to en- 
joy each other’s company as much as 


Attention! 


There will be no issue of the 
News-Letter on November 27. 


December 4 will be the last 
issue of the semester. 
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Images Card and Gift Café 


COURTESY OF DEREK JOHNSON 
College Bowl: It’s all about the intimidation factor. 


(410) 235-3054 


answer the questions, 

The Hopkins team’s main goal, 
then, is not to become killing ma- 
chines or to impress other students 
with their astounding wisdom. “It’s 
very loose and laid back,” Wu clari- 
fied. “It’s just a lot of fun.” 

Keiger agreed that no one re- 
mains a Hopkins College Bowl ath- 
lete because of the hard work or 
challenge alone. “It’s a chance for 
us to get away from it all, to go to 
tournaments and to have 
fun,” he asserted. 

The team will bein New 
m| Jersey this weekend to 
j compete in the third 
Princeton Orville 
Redenbacher Invitational. 
u They’re also looking for- 
| ward to the Penn Bowl in 
January. All the time 
spent on the road and 
with each other at prac- 
tices and tournaments 
§ builds a special bond be- 
tween the players. 

“By the time people 
have stayed until Novem- 
ber [after joining in the 
fall], they'll be with the 
team for the next four 
years,” Wu explained. “There’s a 
lot of camaraderie, a lot of good 
friendships that are made from just 
going places in a car together. It’s 
about conversation and friend- 
ships, not just competition.” 

These car trips don’talways merely 
involve friendly talks. The team has a 
history of unsatisfactory road trips. 
Justask any college bowl officer about 
getting to tournaments, and you'll 
hear sighs, swears, chuckles and tales 
of tow-trucks. Wu quickly declared 
that as a rule, Hopkins College Bowl 
has “a tradition of bad drivers.” 

One of the top-ranked college 
bowl teams in the nation, the team 
doesn’t only havea good time. Keiger 
admitted that if a tournament “is a 
national thing, then we go to win.” 

“Otherwise,” he continued, “we 
just go for fun.” 
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credible step marria 


ve got to tell you this story 

about my Saturday night. I 

know you're all groaning and 

saying, “That bastard has writ- 

ten about his weekend the last 
two weeks, and I didn’t care then, 
why should I care now?” But let me 
tell you: this column includes REAL 
FOOD, DRUNKENNESS and a 
CHEEZY COVER BAND. 

As you can now obviously tell, | 
went to a wedding Saturday night. I 
didn’t know the bride and groom. 
Honestly, I still couldn’t tell you who 
they are. All I know is that their re- 
ception at the Peabody Institute Li- 
brary provided the best food I’ve had 
since I kissed my mom good-bye in 
August. 

One of my former high school 
teachers, Ms. Trojanowski, called me 
two weeks ago and said she was going 
to be in Baltimore for the wedding of 
one of her college friends. Since she 
didn’t have anybody to go with, and 
I’m the only person besides the bride 
and the maid of honor that she knows 
in the area, I got the call. And I’m 
truly grateful for it. 

The wedding ceremony was ex- 
quisitely beautiful. The church was 


tastefully decorated with flowers. 
ret ESE SE STEN SLE ITD ESOS LTD 


And what if, like 
Lionel Hutz in The 
Simpsons, you forgot 





to put on your pants? 


There were even two little flower girls 
who dropped rose petals in front of 
the bride, who wore a white dress (of 
course) witha train that was almostas 
large as my appetite. 

But there was the whole cer- 
emony to go before chow time. Sol 
sat there quietly and tried to keep 
the rumblings of my stomach to a 
minimum, which was difficult since 
it was about as frisky as a starving 
mountain lion. 

Two things going through my 
mind helped me forget my hunger for 
a while. First, I realized what an in- 
ge actually i 
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_ while later came the main course— 
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What would it be like to have every- 
one focused on you in front of that 
altar? And what if, like Lionel Hutz in 
The Simpsons, you forgot to put on 
your pants? Second, I kept wonder- 
ing what would happenif the chande- 


TOMGUTTING 
From the Gutt 


lier—a massive metal and glass struc- 
ture about the size of South Dakota— 
came crashing down on three annoy- 
ing little kids who took turns letting 
out horrible screams every five min- 
utes, shattering the reverence in the 
church. 

It made for quite a spectacular 
show. There was one point when 
the bride and groom joined hands 
and had to walk around the altar in 
what reminded me ofa game of ring- 
around-the-rosy, although I’msure 
it represented something more im- 
portant. ; 

And the little kids kept screaming 
their heads offat regular intervals. All 
their parents would do was occasion- 
ally say, “Shhhhhh” and give them a 
pat on the head. But the bride and 
groom seemed unfazed, which was 
impressive. 

Maybe they were able to keep their 
composure so well because they knew 
what was waiting for all of us at the 
reception. High-quality food galore, 
an open bar and did I mention the 
food? 

The reception was in a gorgeous 
hall, but my eyes couldn’t leave the 
table, groaning with what looked like 
an all-you-can-eat buffet. There was 
puff pastry filled with spinach, and a 
single square inch of it had more fla- 
vor than a week of Wolman meals. I 
was on Cloud Nine eating these past- 
ries, along with balls of crab meat, 
fresh mushrooms, tomatoes and red 
onions. 

I moved from Cloud Nine to 
heaven itself when I realized that, in 
fact, these were just the appetizers. 
We sat down at tables for the real 
feast. They brought outa salad, and 
I was completely taken aback. I 
didn’t know that there was still 
green lettuce left on the planet. A 
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a couple pieces of filet mignon, a 
hunk of salmon, more fresh veg. 
etables and mashed potatoes— 
which I devoured like a ravenous 
vulture. And crowning off the meal 
was a magnificent array of desserts; 
baklava, wedding cake and large, 
rich slabs of chocolate. 

The music didn’t measure up to 
the food. It was provided by one of 
those cheezy cover bands who play . 


There was puff pastry 
filled with spinach, 
and a single square 


inch of it had more 





flavor than a week of 


Wolman meals. 


nothing but really bad songs, all writ- - 
ten before 1985. 

The band’s cover of “My Girl” 
led to the low point of the night. It 
wasn’t the song. It’s a fine song, 
And it wasn’t even the band’s ren-- 
dition, bad as it was. It was this guy 


in his mid-40s who scared the hell” 


out of me. ”: 

Let’s just say he had taken advan-" 
tage of the open bar to an extreme. It 
was important to keep open flames 
away from his breath. 

“My Girl” really set this man off, 
and he made a total spectacle of him- 
self. He was singing more off key than 
the band, and at the top of his lungs. © 

If there has ever been a deterrent 


to alcoholism, this was it. A middle- © 


aged man screaming a song from his 


youth and behaving like a 12-year- 
old. I don’t think there’s been a dis- _ 


play of immaturity like that since 
Clarence Thomas found something _ 
on his Coke. But, hey, at least this 
guy wasn’t dressed up like Santa 
Claus. : 
Nonetheless, it was a very pleas— 


ant night. And it led me to an ims 


portant decision. I’m just going ta~ 
become a professional wedding = 
guest and never eat at Wolman Sta~~ 
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BY ALLAN MASSIE 
News-Lette' Staff 


Hopkin students complain a lot 
about fool. Not a day goes by in 
Wolman when somebody doesn’t 
complaimibout the quality of the stuff 
on their p ate, and making fun of din- 
ing halltood is a common campus 
activity—in this newspaper, for ex- 
ample 

Laft Sunday’s hunger banquet in 
the Gass Pav lion aimed to get Hop- 


Bes PRUNE RAE: SEDO ARNT RES 


Assoon as R saw the 
menu I hurried out 
nto the hall for a quick 


candy bar. 





kins students to appreciate the food 
that they take for granted. 

The banquet, cosponsored by 
Campus Ministries, the Interfaith 
Council and the newly formed stu- 
dent group OxFam JHU, was no or- 
dinary dinner. About two thirds of 
the students attending gota meal con- 
sisting of just a small spoonful of rice 
anda cup of water. What’s more, they 
had to watch more fortunate students 
put away tossed salad, rice pilaf, 
chicken and cherry crumbcake. 

“It’s used both to educate people 
and to raisemoney,” saidOxFam JHU 
President Valerie Bazelais of the 
event. 

Attendees each got either a blue, 
green or red ticket. Blue ticket hold- 
ers were escorted to large tables, 
decked with tablecloths. Those with 
green tickets sat in folding chairs. 
People with red tickets sat on the floor. 

A large menu, mounted on the 
wall, was the first clue to what was 
coming. It read: “BLUE: tossed salad, 
rice pilaf, carrots, chicken, cherry 
crumbcake, fruit punch, ice water. 
GREEN: red beans and rice, ice wa- 





= 
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ter. RED: rice and water.” 

Grasping my own red ticket, as 
soon as I saw the menu I hurried out 
into the hall for a quick candy bar. 

Robert Hess, President of the 
Maryland Food Committee, ran the 
event. Hess lost no opportunity to 
rub in the preferential treatment for 
the blue ticket holders. 

“This serves asa metaphor for how 
our food and water resources are un- 
equally distributed in the world,” said 
Hess. “This gap exists because of the 
public policy decisions we choose to 
make.” 

Hess claimed that, contrary to 
what most people believe, there is 
enough food to feed everyone in the 
world. People starve to death because 
world resources are distributed un- 
equally. 

The blue section of the room, Hess 
explained, represented the ‘high in- 
come part of the world’s population, 
about fifteen percent of the world. 
This group represented people from 
the United States, Canada, Japan, 
Western Europeand Australia, as well 
as the wealthiest one to two percent of 
people in other countries. 

The green section represented 
people from places like Eastern Eu- 
rope, Portugal, the Philippines and 
Thailand—places where people get 
by with a lower standard ofliving, but 
can afford to feed themselves. Ac- 
cording to Hess, this constitutes about 
twenty-five percent of the world’s 
population. 

The red section, constituting the 
other sixty percent of the world, rep- 
resented people from places like 
Ethiopia, Bangladesh and Haiti. Also, 
said Hess, the poorest people from 
“almost any other country in the 
world, including the United States.” 

After the explanation, attendees 
got their food. The blue group was 
waited upon at their tables; the red 
group stood in line for their rice. The 
AllNighters and the Sirens performed 
acappella songs for the diners. Smells 
of the three-course blue meal wafted 





PATRICK DEEM, JR./NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
Fdyced to sit onthe floor, two Hopkins students eat a dinner consisting of 
ri¢e and water to symbolize what over half of the world’s population 
must eat. Behind them, a table with a multicourse meal symbolizes the 
diet of richer countries. 
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Youjust think you dont like Wolman 


Hunger banquet attendees learn the meaning of starvation 


over to of the red group on the floor, 
who devoured their plain rice and 
stared at the feast taking place next to 
them. 

After the meal, Hess asked the stu- 
dents for their thoughts. How did the 
diners at the blue table feel? “Really 
guilty,” said one. “You can’t enjoy 
your food,” commented another. The 
red group admitted to still feeling 
hungry. 

When one student mentioned beg- 
gars herein Baltimore, Hessreminded 
the audience that not all starvation 
takes place in other countries. He told 
of meeting homeless people in Balti- 
more, and watching them struggle 
with—and eventually overcome— 
their problems, with the help of social 
workers. “There are wonderful social 
programs outthere... that work,” Hess 
commented. “The problem is, the 
demand for each program is at least 
twice the capacity.” 

He then urged students not to dis- 


“You cant enjoy your 


food.” 


—HUNGER BANQUET ATTENDEE 





miss all homeless people as shiftless 
or lazy. “We don’t know the roads 
that people take to get where they 
are. 

The program closed with a selec- 
tion of songs from the JHU Gospel 
Choir. 

According to Bazelais, the event 
raised about two hundred dollars. 

The banquet, part of Hunger 
Awareness Week at Hopkins, was a 
first for OxFam JHU. The student 
group is part of OxFam America, 
which in turn is a branch of OxFam 
International, an organization that 
fights hunger worldwide. 

“They don’t believe in giving 
people simple handouts,” said 
Bazelais. “You have to teach people 
to feed themselves.” 

Other OxFam events this week in- 
clude a day of fasting this Thursday 
andacandlelight vigil outside Gilman 
Hall on Thursday evening. Accord- 
ing to Bazelais, over four hundred 
students on the University meal plan 
have pledged to give up at least one 
meal. Auxiliary Enterprises will do- 
nate the cost of these meals to the 
Maryland Food Committee. 


Whether you want to save for your children’s 
education, supplement your retirement sav- 
ings, buy a new house, or even just start 
planning a big trip, there’s big news. 


Introducing 





Donnas 


Marriath Awxtliar Df 
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The hunger banquet, sponsored by OXFAM JHU, the Interfaith Council and Campus Ministries last Sunday . 
featured food, speeches on world hunger and a cappella music. 


eee _ Mono a mono 


a S Howto survive if mononucleosis strikes 


va It’s the campus equivalent of the Black Death. Raging across the 
dorms and classrooms, the dreaded plague spares few with its dreaded 
sore throat, endless fever and unshakable fatigue. There’s nothing 
worse than getting mono. 

Trust us, we know. Mononucleosis hit both News-Letter Features 
Editors. And with a Hopkins course load, any sickness that makes you 
want to sleep twenty hours a day is not really an option. 


What you should know about Mono: 


+ Major symptoms include fatigue, fever, sore throat, loss of appetite, swollen glands, muscle aches and _ 
sometimes a skin rash. If this describes you, take a trip to the Health and Wellness Center near Terrace Court and 
tell them to check you out. 
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* Infectious mononucleosis can only be transmitted through saliva, so there’s no need to kick out your 
roommate. Studies have shown that roommates of people who have mono have no greater chance of getting 
mono than anyone else on campus. 








+ If you can’t seem to figure out who gave you the disease, don’t worry. People with mono can only recall 
contact with another infected person in about six percent of cases. 












+ How do you treat mono? Well, antibiotics won’t help, so the only thing you can do is sleep and take Tylenol 
for that fever and horrible sore throat. Forget Cres ae a bit and give your body a break. Oh, and drink a whole 






lot or you'l feel constantly dehydrated. ip). Or 7 iv H OY: cys vr : 
oe ny eh a og Z be as 
(We send special thanks to the Health aad Wellness Center for all their eee ton ving care. ) re 
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TIAA-CREF Mutual Funds 


They provide a new way for TIAA-CREF to 
help you achieve your financial goals and 
compiement your traditional retirement sav- 
ings by putting your after-tax dollars to work. 
And that’s not all. Our six new mutual funds 
offer you a range of investment options plus 


the advantages of: 


No-loads 


A low $250 initial investment 


Exceptionally low operating costs* 
Easy access to your money 
No 12b-1 marketing or distribution fees 


High-quality service 


What's more, they’re backed by the nearly 80 
years of investment expertise that’s made 

TIAA-CREF one of the most respected com- 

panies in the financial industry. And even 

more important, our new mutual funds also 

offer you the same kind of support and guid- 

ance you've come to expect from TIAA-CREF. 

So why not save more for your children’s 

education? Or build up your retirement nest 

egg? Now it’s easier than you think to get t 
more of what you want from life. Simply call 

1 800 223-1200, Dept. BEK, or drop by our 

web site at www-+tiaa-cref.org/mfunds. Then 

all you'll have to do is decide,”“When do | 


want to get started?” 


*A portion of the management fee has been waived. 
This waiver is contractual and guaranteed through at 


least July 1, 2000. 


For more complete information about the T/AA-CREF Mutual Funds, including charges and expenses, please call 1 800 223-1200 for a prospectus, 
Please read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 


The TIAA-CREF Mutual Funds are distributed by Teachers Personal Investors Services, Inc. 





MUTUAL FUNDS 


Ensuring the future for those who shape it.™ 


© 1997 Teachers Personal Investors Services, Inc: 
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ARIS 


Rehashed Disney for all 


Anastasia visually impressive, but empty 





ANASTASIA 
A Twentieth-Century Fox Presentation 
Rated G 


Produced and Directed by Don Bluth and 
Gary Goldman 

Screenplay by Susan Gauthier and Bruce 
Graham 

Music by Stephen Flaherty and Lynn 
Ahrens 


Cast (Voices): 





BOSAEESHISIQ ves cs nace tcasepaptesccessuneenctnse Meg Ryan 

BRRTSR SED cep Sob aso s nase auepspunns sbonsadtcas busts 

John Cusack 

PPAAUGRTTALT. cscs essscis Gants Kelsey Grammer 

Rasputin Christopher Lloyd 

Marie Romanov ............. Angela Lansbury 
BY NICHOLAS SCHAGER 


News-Letter Staff 


As the old proverb goes, “Whenin 
Rome, doas the Romans do.” Appar- 
ently, Twentieth-Century Fox has 
taken this advice to heart. Anastasia, 
the first animated feature from Fox, 
is an old, albeit stunningly beautiful 
old, take on the hackneyed conven- 
tions Disney has flopped with in the 
last three years. As the hype has fore- 
warned, this new animated wonder is 
“an instant classic.” In fact, it’s a clas- 
sic we ve all seen before. 

Innovation was apparently not on 
anyone’s mind at Twentieth-Century 
Fox, and certainly not on the fore- 
front for producers/directors Don 
Bluth and Gary Goldman (An Ameri- 
can Tail, The Land Before Time). 
‘Anastasia is a more beautifully ren- 
dered Disney film, ripe with top ani- 
mators, ’50s-era musical numbers 
and lots of revisionist history. For all 
the celebrities lending their voicesand 
all the painstaking detail that must 
have been put into this film, someone 
forgot that inaccurate historical ro- 
mances about imperialist Russia are 
not what entice children (especially 
little girls) into the theaters. 

It’s 1916 Russia, and the Romanov 
dynasty is at the peak of its power. 
Lurking in the shadows, however, is 
the evil magician Rasputin, who 
curses the Romanoys to die within 
the year. Banished from thekingdom, 

' Rasputin and his supernatural forces 
spread the seeds of discontent 'and 

"revolt throughout Russia, and before 
long the Tsar andhis family-have been 
overthrown by the revolutionaries. 

Amidst the chaos of the Bolshevik 
uprising, the Tsar’s young daughter 
Anastasia and her grandmother at- 

_ tempt to escape, only to be separated 
_ when the young princess unsuccess- 
fully tries to leap onto a departing 
‘train. Hitting her head on the plat- 
form, Anastasia’s unconsciousness 
leaves her free from the murderous 
_ revolutionaries, but also without her 
_memory or family. 

Jumping aheada number of years, 
Russia is desperately searching for 
‘the lost princess, who they believe 
will fill the vacuum left by her father 
_and overthrow the evil Bolsheviks. 
‘Even the Duchess Empress Marie 
‘Romanov (the Tsar’s mother) has is- 
‘sued a reward for the return of her 
‘beloved granddaughter. Enter 
‘Dimitri (John Cusack), a con-man 
. extraordinaire enticed by the reward 
‘and determined to find the perfect 
‘actress to pretend to be the princess. 
' Lo and behold, Dimitri happens 
‘to find Anya, an orphan whose strik- 
‘ing resemblance to the lost princess, 
‘as wellasherlack of childhoodmemo- 
‘ries, makes her the perfect faux- 
‘Anastasia. Together with his rolly- 
‘polly companion Vladimir (Kelsey 


‘ 
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BY WALTER EARLS: 
' News-Letter Staff 


Can it be true? 

Have the Barnstormers produced 
a—dare I say it—great show? 

You betcha. 

Last weekend, the oft-maligned 
ese a put up the first three of a 
+six-show performance of John 
+ Guare’s Six Degrees of Separation. The 
‘final three come this Friday through 
_ |Sunday at 8 p.m. Go to one of them. 

~ +You will not be disappointed. 


Sas eens eow ene e 


Separation opens with an art. 


‘dealer, Flan Kittredge (Adam 
| Harper), needing a cool two million 
-tbucks from Geoffrey (Vadim Shik), a 
‘casual friend, in order to purchase a 
{painting in an upcoming auction. 
- 'Together with his wife Ouisa (Kate 
 |Hays), Flan is entertaining Geoff in 
the Kittredges’ ritzy Manhattan 


apartment when Paul (Charles 
rite) enters, bleeding after being 


















_ results. 


Grammer), Dimitri and Anya set off 
for Paris, where the scheming young 
man believes riches await him, and 
where the young girl believes her real 
family will be found. 

As the story unfolds, Rasputin re- 
turns fromlimbo to carry outhis curse 
by killing Anya, the sole remaining 
Romanoy, and Dimitri and Vladimir 
slowly begin to realize that their 
Anastasia impostor may actually be 
the genuine article. During their jour- 
ney, the trio must face escaping a run- 
away train, a dangerous sea cruise 
anda face-to-face encounter with the 
diabolical Rasputin himself before 
finding out the true identity of the 
mysterious Anya. 

None of this, however, is either 
exciting or surprising, since Anastasia 
seems to be a mere amalgamation of 
various Disney plotlines and charac- 
ters all somehow working within a 
cohesive framework. Visually, the 
picture is ravishingly stunning, with 
gorgeous coloring, unsurpassed flu- 
idity in character animation and a 
seamless, subtle synthesis of hand- 
drawn and computer animation. Al- 
though the film seems so technically 
advanced at times that the screen be- 
comes cluttered with too many de- 
tails and actions, Anastasia is an im- 
pressive achievement. 

With all this technological wiz- 
ardry at their disposal, the question 
looms large as to why Fox didn’t use 
it on more substantial material. 
Anastasia’s audacity to repaint the 
Romanov dynasty in sucha flattering 
light may only insult those viewers 
with some schooling firmly under 
their belts, but that’s still no excuse 
for giving children such revisionism. 
Similarly, the depiction of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution as conjured up by 
the evil spirits of a sorcerer both 
trivializes the uprising and burdens 
the story with less credibility. 

Granted, children won’t under- 
stand what’s underway here, but even 
without all its historical inaccuracies, 
Anastasia ishardly a captivating film. 
The film’s songs (composed by 
Stephen Flaherty and Lynn Ahrens) 
are standard animated-musical fare, 
with huge, sweeping solos penned to 
mirror the elaborately but 
stereotypically choreographed dance 
numbers. It’s not that the musicis an 
insurmountable hindrance, but only 
solidifies the film’s hackneyed ap- 
proach to the genre. 

As with all musical animated fairy 
tales, Anastasia has its cast of notable 
celebrities. Meg Ryan, John Cusack, 
Kelsey Grammer, Angela Lansbury, 
Christopher Lloyd and Hank Azaria 
round out an impressive list of stars 
adding their voices to the most no- 
table characters, albeit with mixed 
While Lansbury and 
Grammer seem to truly relish their 
roles, the rest of the cast are largely 
indistinguishable. Ina sense, this may 
inevitably create a more fulfilling ex- 
perience, since attention is riveted on 
the characters rather than on celeb- 
rity voices, but it most certainly illus- 
trates the fact that celebrity voices are 
more for publicity than for necessity. 

So is this harsh reviewer merely 
another callous, macho male who just 
can’t understand the sensibilities of a 
young child yearning for some he- 
roic, romantic entertainment? Per- 
haps, but I think it more likely that 
Anastasia is merely a standard ani- 
mated film with stunning visuals but 
little substance. If Fox was so intent 
on mimicking Disney, at least they 
could have made The Lion Princess. 


charms the pants off them, Flan gets 
his two million (in large part thanks 
to Paul), and the Kittredges are so 
happy they invite Paul to spend the 
night and give him a little “walking 
around money” to tie him over until 
he sees his father. 

All would be swell if Ouisa doesn’t 
wake up in the middle of the night to 
find Paul in bed with a male prosti- 
tute (Ben Blake). And later, the 
Kittredges discover that their chil- 
dren do not know anyone named 
Paul. “Just who is this guy?” becomes 
the focus for the rest of the play. _ 

This show is not about plot, how- 
ever. Guare touches ona potpourri of 
themes: family, race, class structure, 
art and about a billion other things. 
Most importantly, it is about who 
people are, notably Paul and Ouisa. 
Paul is trying to be something he is 


not; Ouisa struggles to figure out who” 


she has become. At its heart, Separa- 
tion is a fantastic, deeply-moving 
character study. BeAr 5 

Director Robert McNamara has a 
firm grasp on this. A Helen Hayes 


_ Award winner (read: This guy knows 
d the director of 








Male beauty 


The sexiest men (not necessarily) alive 


BY ZHEN ZHU 
New-Letter Staff 


Since last week, copies of People 
Magazine have been flying off the 
shelves as the popular magazine pub- 
lished its 1997 list of the sexiest men 
alive. Flipping through the issue, I 
got the idea to come up with my own 
list of sexy men—I like to make lists 
and this is certainly a fun one. 


SEXIEST ATHLETE: People’s choice: 
Australian tennis star Patrick Rafter. 
This is a good one—it’s nice to see 
People honoring a tennis star who is 
not Pete 
Sampras 
(yawn) or 
Andre Agassi 
(double 
yawn). My 
choice is Ma- 
jor League 
Soccer’s John 
Harkes, who 
is the captain 
of DAC. 
United. Ihave 
seen soccer 
games played by European, African, 
South American and Asian clubs, and 
I am confident to say that Harkes is 
the best looking player in the world. 
Andifthat is notan encouraging sign 
for the future of soccer in the U.S., I 
do not know what is. 


SEXIEST ANCHOR: People chooses 
Today Show’s Matt Lauer, but I pre- 
fer one of Matt’s colleagues at NBC, 
news-anchor Brian Williams, who 
is widely considered to be Tom 
Brokaw’s heir apparent. He is intelli- 
gent, funny 
(he shows 
more of his 
iis ht 
hearted 
side on his 
MSNBC 
broadcast) 
and oh so 
charming! 





«Ve rh 2% 
busy—not only does he appear every 
night on MSNBC and CNBC and 
part-time on NBC Nightly News, he 
also occasionally fills in for Tim 
Russert on Meet the Press. I have 
always liked watching the news, and 
Williams makes it an é¢ven more en- 
joyable experience for me! 


SEXIEST POLITICAL ACTIVIST: 
People gives the nod to Congressman 
Jesse Jackson Jr., but I have come up 
with two gentlemen who will knock 
your socks off! Okay, some of you 
out there may think that I have gone 
too far by choosing conservative po- 
litical consultant Ralph Reed, but we 
are talking 
about sexy } 
men here— |} 
let’s put poli- 
tics aside and 
have some 
fun! Sowhatis 
so attractive 
about Reed? 
Two words: 
boyish charm. 
et once 
walked right 
past him at 
BWI—he had the most perfect skin. 
I have never had a more exciting 


the Scena Theater in Washington, 
D.C., McNamara works wonderfully 
in the small space of Arellano The- 
ater, using lighting to effectively con- 
vey what he cannot from the simple 
set. His influence is apparent in the 
first few moments: The play opens 


A IDEN TTE SLE IEEE LE GL IEE 
Kate Hays never 


missteps as Ouisa. 





with several characters entering from 
the audience with house lights up, 
programs in hand, and sitting down 
to “watch” the show. Throughout the 
play, they always enter from their 
seats. This serves to remind the audi- 
ence that even though we may not be 
rich, or children of Sidney Poitier, or 
struggling artists, the essence of 
Guare’s characters is the same as ours. 
McNamara creates an excellent con- 
nection between the world of the au- 
dience and the world of the play. 
McNamara’s direction is also ap- 
parentin the acting. In the past, Barn- 
stormer productions have had a lack 





He is also. 





“inhisearly20’s: 


double-take!) Still think I am crazy? 
At least one person who attended 
Reed’s MSE Symposium speech 
agreed with me by commenting dur- 
ing the Q&A session that the guest 
speaker was “devilishly handsome.” 
So take a second look Hopkins! 

My second selection is 26-year- 
old Gen-X activist Christopher 
Cuomo, who is Mario’s son and 
Andrew’s brother. (Is this category 
bi-partisan or what?) Cuomo is the 
founder of the Washington-based 
action-tank 2300 Center; just as im- 
portantly, he has replaced John-John 
Kennedy as the most eligible bach- 
elor-beefcake-son of a political leg- 
end. Oh yeah, he and I have a mutual 
friend! Jealous? 


SEXIEST ROCK STAR: People’s 
choice: Jakob Dylan of the Wallflow- 
ers. Mine: Seal. I must admit, I al- 
most chose Mick Jagger just to shock 
my friends. But I have to let the sexi- 
est man win. What does Seal have 
that is so incredibly sexy? Let me see: 
blackleather pants, facial scars, shiny 
shaved head, towering physique, hyp- 
notic voice... Is that enough for you? 


SEXIEST COUNTRY SINGER: 
People’s choice: George Strait. I do 
not listen to country music much, so 
I changed the category to... 


SEXIEST CLASSICAL MUSICIAN. 
The winnersare acclaimed cellist Yo- 
Yo Ma and young Russian pianist 
Evgeny Kissin. It troubles mea little 
that my mother and I probably agree 
on the first one, but who cares, Yo- 
Yo Ma is just cute as a button. I met 
him ata CD-signing once, and he was 
so kind and funny. Even though he 
was one of the greatest cellists in the 
world, he had such an ordinary-Joe 
demeanor that I found very endear- 
ing. When he is playing the cello, he 
seems like a completely different 
man. He is passionate about the mu- 
sic, and it shows. Speaking of pas- 
sion, I honestly swear by Evgeny 
Kissin’s rendition of Rachmaninoff’s 


“Concerto No. 2.” Kissin (ggod 


wv A 
name, huh?)is 


but has al- 
ready gar- 
nered interna- 
ig oy in) 3) It 
recognition. I 
quite enjoy 
looking at his 
picture for he 
has such a 
beautiful face that seems to have so 
much to say, but know that he would 
rather let his fingers do the talking. 
Sigh... 


SEXIEST AUTHOR: People’s choice: 
Sebastian Junger (author of The Per- 
fect Storm—sounds like a CD of re- 
laxing music). Iam sorry to say that I 
donot do muchextracurricularread- 
ing besides magazines. Hey, I cannot 
even finish all the books I have to 
read for my classes such as American 
Constitutional 
Law. But just 
as I was about 
to name Su- 
preme Court 
Janu sti. cle 
Antonin Scalia 
(author of A 
Matter of In- 
terpretation) 





{ 


of quality acting in the so-called “mi- 
nor’ roles. Not this time. McNamara 
has coaxed every ounce of talent out 
of everyone in the cast. From Mike 
Newall’s hard-line detective, to 
Jienna Foster’s aspiring actress, to 


Michael Hoke’s outstanding turn as ° 


Larkin, the supporting cast keeps the 
play buoyed when the leads are off 
stage. 

_ When theleadsare on stage, there 
is some damn fine acting going on. 
Charles White tackles the very diffi- 
cult role of Paul, and does so incred- 
ibly. White does not force the 
character’s inner confusion and need 
to belong. Rather, he creates a some- 


_ what controlled Paul, and in doing 


so, that confusion and need comes 

through ina very believable manner. 

White’s command of Guare’s lines is 

equally as good; his monologue on 

Catcher in the Rye is exceptional. If. 
this guy were in an infomercial at 

three in the morning, I’d stay up to 

watch it. 


Adam Harper’s Flan is well-bal- _ 


anced and fleshed-out fully. Flan’s 
obsession with art and his self-im- 


portance as an art dealer is only a 


ENTERTAINMENT 





kins—Michael Bloomberg—the big 
name behind the big building and the 
big $100 million endowment. Let me 
be the first one to admit this in print: 
Bloomberg is rich and powerful, and 
that is very sexy. Also, he’s not bad 
looking! 


as the sexiest author out of sheer des- 
peration, I came across my copy of 
Lost In Place and promptly named its 
author Mark Salzman the winner in 
this category. Salzman has the boy- 
next-door look which is very appeal- 
ing to me and I think to most people. 
Moreover, not only is he accom- 
plished in story-writing, he also 
speaks fluent Chinese, practices 


SEXIEST ROYAL: I must applaud 
People for choosing Spain’s Prince 





kung-fu and the cello religiously and _ Felipe, Ihave had my eyes on him for 
stars in the movie Iron and Silkwhich years. But Britain’s Prince Charles 


is based on his first novel of the same 


title. So some female readers mayask, 
“Is he single?” Sorry girls, he’s mar- 
ried to the very glamorous, Oscar- 
winning documentarian Jessica Yu. 


SEXIEST EXPLORER: People came 


up with astronaut Jerry Linenger, but 
I have not checked out any earth or 


space travelers lately. So I again 
changed the category to... 


SEXIEST MOVIESTAR: Ifyou think 


aboutit, thealternativemakesalotof modeling 


sense. In order to create or recreates», D Karan 
ae, Se 6 ore rye 1 Ween ssc 
_ interesting characters, actors have to ~ suits. So hurry 


“venture” into the lives and person- 
alities of other people. On top of that, 
they are paid an “astronomical” 
amount of money. My choice for Sexi- 
est Movie Star is a longtime favorite 
of mine, Jeremy Irons. Sure, he is 
kind of old, but years of portraying 
some of the most fascinating charac- 
ters in movie history (e.g. his Oscar- 
winning role of Claus von Bulow in 
Reversal of Fortune )has shaped him 
intoamostbreathtaking star to watch. 
His particular look is book-wormish 
and angst-ridden. At the same time, 
he is blessed with the refinement of a 
European gentleman who is resisting 
the tremendous fire burning within 
him. That is why he is perfect for the 
role of Humbert Humbert in the new 
Lolita, and is one of the reasons for 
making the film such a dangerous 
one—Lolita has not been able to finda 
distributor in the U.S. Ifyoureally want 
to see it in the near future, I suggest that 
you buy a ticket to Europe. 


SEXIEST BUSINESS MAN: People’s 
choice: Richard Branson, the founder 
of Virgin Atlantic Airways, and the 
Virgin record label and music store 
chain. As much as I adore Virgin 


Megastores, Ihave to pick the “Daddy ~ 


Long-Legs” to all of us here at Hop- 


Barnstormers production of Six Degreesa pleasant surprise 


cover for the fact thathe, himself, can- 
not create art. Harper gives Flan the 
necessary grandiose presence ofa per- 
son making himself out to be more 
than he is, but also tempers it nicely 
with hints into the hollow man Flan 
really is. The chemistry Harper in- 
fuses into Flan’s relationship with 
Ouisa is also superb. 

Which brings us to Hays. The Barn- 
stormers need to invent an acting 
award just so they can give it to her for 
this performance. From body move- 


ments, to facial expressions, to her 


line delivery, Hays never missteps as 
Ouisa. Her turn from initially hating 
Paul to gradually becoming a mother 
figure for him is so genuine that you 


feel youare no longer watchinga play, 
but real life. | have never seen a Barn- _ 


stormer actor able to transcend the 


stage in my four years here. Hays does — 


with this role. yer 


The Barnstormers took ona diffi- 


cult play and produced a top-notch 


show. This play would be well above 


and Prince William are very worthy 
winners as well. 


SEXIEST MODEL: Tyson is People’s 
choice, and I wholeheartedly agree. 
He is the best! However, I must bring 
your attention to the sexiest part-time 
male model, Kyle McLaughlin. Sure, 
he is in movies such as Blue Velvet 
and Showgirls, 
but he is most 
beautiful 
when he is 


toa mini-mart 
near you and 
get a copy of 
Vogue, Elle or 
Esquire. You just mdy come across 
satisfyingly large photos of that mes- 
merizing Kyle McLaughlin. 


SEXIEST MAN ALIVE: George 
Clooney is the man, according to 
People. Sure, I have no problem with 
that. But I have decided not to name 
my own choice here—it is just too 
difficult. I will, however, pay homage 
to the sexiest man—deceased. In my 
mind, nobody can take the place of 
that super super sexy Rock Hudson 
(see huge photo). He was so charm- 
ing, so perfectly handsome and so 
humorous, especially in the three 
Doris Day movies. He was every 
woman’s—and as we found out later 
about his life, every gay man’s— 
dreamlover. The ultimate heartthrob. 


Well, we have come to the end of 
my list. Thank you for allowing meto 
be so self-indulgent. If you want to 
put your two cents in this whole sexi- 
est man business or if you think you 
have been unfairly left out of this list, 
write to the News-Letter. I hear that 
they need letters. : 


average at a place like the Axis or’ - Blizabe 


Everyman Theaters; at a school with- 


out a drama class, let alone a depart- 


ment, it is phenomenal. | 
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ozart’s The Mar- 
riage of Figaro is 
one of the most fa- 
mous, if not the 
most famous, op- 


Figaro comes to Peabody | Bobby Brady’s been busted 


‘eras ever written. Ata conservatory, 


Figaro is staged relatively often, not 
only because of the musical and dra- 
matic elements it contains, but also 
the high pedagogical value in the 
work. For one, it requires a true en- 
semble cast: Many lead roles and 
many minor ones as well. 

Roger Brunyate, the head of the 
opera department, has been at 
Peabody for seventeen years. Given 
that, | suspected that he had staged 
Figaro several times before. “I have 
staged Figaro four times in my life— 
twice at Peabody.” I was right. “In 
1984, we created a traditional stag- 
ing, with all ofthe elaborate costumes 
and big scenery. Our second staging 
in 1990 occurred during the middle 
of a huge fiscal crisis at Peabody. Al- 
though I had a decent budget for the 
production, as a humanitarian state- 
ment, I tried Figaro with Virtually no 
sets. The audience loved it. We saved 
around fifteen thousand dollars!” 

True, the music of Figaro can carry 
itself, as it is one of Mozart’s most 
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At a conservatory, 
Figaro is staged 
relatively often, not 
only because of the 
musical and dramatic 
elements it contains, 
buialso the high 
pedagogic value in the 


work 


masterful creations. Nevertheless, the 
minimalist element of the staging had 
a dramatic effect as well. “Instead of 















these efforts. 
















value. 


*This contest is co-spo 


JACQUESCOHEN 


Peabody Notes 


focusing on the makeup, costumes 
and grand sets, the audience focused 
on the interactions between the 
people.” 

I also asked Brunyate what pro- 
ductions by other directors he has 
most enjoyed. “I have seen perhaps 
fifteen or sixteen productions of 
Figaro over the years. Ones that stand 
out in my mind are a video from 
Glyndebourne produced by Sir Peter 
Hall—an excellent traditional pro- 
duction—and one I saw this past 
summer at the Washington Summer 
Opera. It really got me rethinking— 
that there wasa lotin Figaro I still had 
not considered.” 

This information gave me a good 
idea of the flexibility of Brunyate’s 
artistry. But what of the new produc- 
tion of Figaro this year, playing this 
weekend at Peabody? “This produc- 
tion follows many of the ideals of the 
1990 Figaro. The sets are minimal.” 
Don't get discouraged: It’s not like 
Count Almaviva is going to come out 
in a simple loin cloth. Rather, the 
implication behind this minimalist 
approach is that “the individuals, the 
characters, emerge as personalities, 
rather than prisoners of their envi- 
ronment.” 

In order to both include as many 
singers as possible, as well as to give 
the cast a rest between nights, each 
role in the opera is assigned to two 
people. There is the Thursday/Satur- 
day cast and the Friday/Sunday one. 
Iinquired as to whether the casts dif- 
fer from each otherandhowso: “Well, 
there are certain elements in the 
blocking, the gestures, the drama that 
simply cannot be given to personal 
interpretation. When someone’shid- 
ing behind a bush, or if Da Ponte 
directs someone to walk along in a 
reverent bow, it has to be done, that’s 
exigent. But in terms ofinterpersonal 

interactions, there can bea great deal 
of variation. When we blocked Figaro, 
at the end of our three-hour rehears- 
als, I told them, ‘now, forget about all 
the elaborate blocking, the sets. Pre- 
tend that there’s only a bed in the 


for the Best 


Undergraduate-Created Web Site* 


The Friends of the Johns Hopkins University Libraries are pleased to 
announce the inaugural award for the Best Undergraduate Web 
Site. The contest has been established to recognize the range and 
variety of Hopkins students’ efforts on the Web, to encourage the 
creative work of students on the Web, and to reward the best of 


Any undergraduate student enrolled in a degree program at the 
Johns Hopkins University is eligible to enter. A student may enter 


only one Web Site each year. 


Each Web site should provide information in a specific discipline. 
The site should demonstrate the usefulness and power of the Web as 
4a medium for communicating information that has intellectual 


The deadline to enter is 
January 15, 1998. 


For more details go to Milton’s Web: http:// 
milton.mse.jhu.edu:8001, or contact M.J. Miller 
at 410-516-8327 or via e-mail at 
mjmiller@jhu.edu 


The prizes ($3000 for first place and $1500 for 
Sefond place) will be awarded at the Library re- 
\idedication celebration on February 8, 1997. 


by 


Community of Science, Inc. 


The Friends of 
the Libraries Contest 


nsored and underwritten 


middle of this room. Now, you guys 
have to reproduce the emotion or the 
situation, you have to improvise. It at 
firstinfuriated them, for it calledthem 
to invent.” 

Obviously, his blockings and stag- 
ings are being used for the produc- 
tion, but thisimprovisational element 
created a highly individual approach 
to the interpersonal relationships in 
the opera. Therefore, to some degree, 
each cast does have its own personal- 
ity. 

Edward Polochick, the conduc- 
tor of the Baltimore Symphony 


Chorus, the Peabody Chorus and 
SER ae EAL Se HR GSA 


"the individuals, the 
characters, emerge as 
personalities, rather 
than prisoners of the 


their environment.” 
—ROGER BRUNYATE 


Singers, will conduct the Peabody 
Symphony in this production. Or- 
chestra and cast originally re- 
hearsed separately, but for the last 
couple weeks, the production has 
come together. Hours and hours 
since auditions, including every day 
this month, have been spent on 
Figaro. 

The set designers, the lighting 
designer, the Italian diction coach, 
the assistant conductor, the orches- 
tra members, the singers and, of 
course, Mr. Brunyate: These are 
some of the people that have made 
this opera production possible. No 
one can deny the great artistic bur- 
den of opera for it demands heavily 
from many different arts: music, 
dance, art, theater and the techni- 
cal arts. Opera can be viewed at a 
conservatory as the richest and 
most comprehensive artistic en- 
deavor of a season. 

Figaro will be performed at Peabody 
from Thursday to Saturday, Nov. 
20-22, 7:30 p.m. and Sunday, Nov. 
23, 3:00 p.m. 








ichael Lookinland, 

who played Bobby 

Brady on The Brady 

Bunch, has been 

charged with drunk 
driving after his Bronco flipped over 
on a Utah highway last week. 
Lookinland, now 36 years old, no 
longer acts. His latest job is camera- 
man for CBS’s Promised Land 
(Source: E! Online). 

This week’s Seventh Heaven fea- 
tured a story line involving Holocaust 
revisionists, and the influence that any 
one idiotic revisionist story could have 
on people’s lives. This is, of course, a 
timely issue on our campus, given the 
recent ad-that-shouldn’t-have-run in- 
cidentin the News-Letter. Actually, this 
isn’t gossip, Ijustneededa way to throw 
in a comment about how wrong it was 
to run that ad. 

Boyz II Men are using their influ- 
ence for the common good. They’ve 
joined President Clinton’s campaign 
against teenage smoking with a new 


LEEASHENDORF 
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unclear-yet-catchy slogan: “Smoke 
free, it’s the new evolution.” (For 
those of you out of the loop, Evolu- 
tion is the band’s latest album). As 
longas the slogan doesn’t cause teen- 
agers to start thinking that cigarette 
companies have drastically reduced 
their prices, we should be OK 
(Source: GroovePlanet). 

Sean Connery, my favorite actor 
and yours, is a sleazebucket. He’s 
been caught cheating on his wife. 
How did they catch him? The woman 
with whom he was having an affair, a 
Dane named Helle Byrn, was a jour- 
nalist, and she published the whole 
story behind the affair in a British 
tabloid, News of the World. Oopsies. 
You know the old saying: “You are 
who you play in Bond movies.” 
(Source: The Vibe by On Ramp). 

Smashing Pumpkins’ drummer 
Matt Walker, only a year into his tour 
with the band after signing on to re- 
place druggie Jimmy Chamberlain, has 
announced he is leaving the band to 
pursue his own career. I hope this was 


tions. 


each year. 
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The guy on the right (Will Smith) is engaged. The guy on the left (Tommy 
Lee Jones) isn’t important right now. 


personal, because it doesn’t sound like 
a very profitable career move to leave 
the Pumpkins (E! Online). 

Green Dayhas really goneand done 
itnow. During arecent appearance ata 
Tower Records store, they busted up 
the place, breaking CD racks and wall 
fixtures and spraying graffiti all over 
the place. They did about $7,000 worth 
of damage to the place, and are no 
longer welcome in any Tower Records 
store. Hey, I like Green Day, but I'd be 
more intelligent than to invite them 
into my apartment, why invite them 
into a store? (Source: The Vibe by On 
Ramp). 

LivTylerhasbroken upwith Joaquin 
Phoenix, and is already dating some- 
one else: Jake Scott, the director of her 
next film, Plunket and McClean 
(Source: The Vibe by On Ramp). 

Janet Jackson has fired her man- 
agement company and publicist be- 
cause her latest album, The Velvet 
Rope, hasn’t exactly been busting up 
the charts lately. There’s no way it 
could be because she did a lousy job 
writing the songs, so it must be her 
publicist’s fault. I think perhaps it is 
her publicist’s fault; the publicist is 
one of the idiots who let Jackson re- 
lease the stupid album in the first 
place (Source: GroovePlanet). 

O? Dirty Bastard turns out to be an 
dirty ol bastard. Whoknew? Wu-Tang 
Clan rapper Ol Dirty Bastard showed 
up at court to answer for a charge of 
falling behind on child support pay- 
ments, and his wife also served him 
divorce papers while she wasatit. “Bas- 


The Friends of the Johns Hopkins University Libraries 
Sponsor Two Contests for Students 


The Friends of the Libraries 
Student Book Collecting Contest 


Two divisions: Undergraduate and Graduate 


The Friends of the Johns Hopkins University Libraries are sponsoring 
their third Student Book Collecting Contest to recognize in students 
the love of books and the delight in shaping a thoughtful, focused 
book collection. All entries are welcome except past winning collec- 


Any student, undergraduate or graduate enrolled in a degree pro- 
gram at the Johns Hopkins University (Schools of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, Arts & Sciences, Continuing Studies, Engineering, 
Medicine, Nursing, and Public Health and the Peabody Institute of 
Music) is eligible to enter. A student may enter only one collection 


All items must be owned and collected by the student who enters the 
contest. A collection need not consist of, or include, rare or valuable 
books; paper-bound books may be included. 


Each entry will be judged on the extent to which the items in the col- 
lection form a coherent pattern of inquiry and/or represent a well 
defined field of interest. 


Finalists may be asked to bring a portion of their book collection to 
the Eisenhower Library for final judging. 


The deadline to enter is January 15, 1998. 


For more details go to Milton’s Web: http:// 
milton.mse.jhu.edu:8001, or contact M.J. Miller at 
410-516-8327 or via e-mail at mjmiller@jhu.edu 


Two prizes will be awarded in each division 
($1500 for first place and $1000 for second 
place). Awards will be presented to the winners 


at the rededication of the Library on February 8, || _ 
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tard” faces up to two years in prison for 
the child support thing, which is just as 
well, because he’s better off being in 
prison than out in public and trying to 
handlethat nasty divorce thing (Source: 
The Vibe by On Ramp). 

Divorces, weddings, lawsuits, etc.: 
Jeffrey Colt has filed for divorce from 
Neve Campbell; sorry, guys, she 
seems to be taken already, ‘cause she’s 
been seen around with Matthew 
Lillard (Scream). Billy Preston, 
Beatles organist and writer of Joe 
Cocker’s “You Are So Beautiful,” 
tested positive for cocaine, and has 
been sentenced to three years in 
prison for violating his probation. 
Teri Hatcher and Elisabeth Shue 
both had babies this past week. Will 
Smith and Jada Pinkett are engaged 
(her first time, his second). Kelly 
Preston has been granted a court 
order against Joseph Cheffo, author 
of a book being used in the upcom- 
ing film Holy Man starring Preston 
and Eddie Murphy, claiming that 
he sent her a letter with “clear sexual 
comments.” He says it was a joke, 
to promote himself as a comedy 
writer. Buddy Hackett became short 
of breath during a performance on 
November 1, and was hospitalized 
then released a day later after being 
treated for anirregular heartbeat. Don 
Messick, 71, voice of Scooby Doo, 
Hamton J. Pig, Boo Boo Bear, Astro, 
Bam-Bam Rubble and many other 
cartoon characters, died of natural 
causesat his Californiahome (Source: 
E! Online). 
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Thursday, 
November 20 


LLL 


ON CAMPUS 


The Catholic Community presents 
Newman Night, featuring a dinner 
and discussion aboutthe relationship 
between Catholicism and college life, 
from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. at the Newman 
House (2941 North Charles Street). 


Was it regretted sex or acquaintance 
Tape? Orientation, Residential Life, 
and the Homewood Student Affairs 
Programming Committee sponsor a 
fast-paced, interactive skit featur- 
ing Towson University’s Catalyst 
Theater. For more information, call 
410-516-8208. 


Conclude Hunger and Poverty 
Awareness Week’s campus-wide 
Day of Fasting witha Reflection Ser- 
Vice from 8:30 to 9:30 p.m. in front of 
Gilman Hall. Contact Homaa Ahmad 
at 410-243-5420 for more informa- 
tion. 


E-Level presents Millerlight E-Level 
Night at 10:00 p.m. in Levering Hall. 
Come audition for a 30-second 
Millerlight commercial that will ap- 
pear during the Superbowl. Winners 
will also receive tickets to the 
Superbowl, and proceeds will go to 
United Ways. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts Clan 
of Xymox with This Ascension. 
Doors openat9 p.m. Tickets are avail- 
able at all Ticketmaster locations and 
by calling 410-481-SEAT. Call 410- 
880-8124 for more information. 


13th Floor at the Belvedere sponsors 
Ladies Night anda Dance Party with 
DJ Bobby Nyk. Call 410-783-1332 
for more information. 


Brass Monkey in Fells Point hosts 
Radio Caroline with Slip Sole. The 
show costs $5, and you must be at 
least 21 years old to attend. Call 410- 
522-0784 for more information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts 
rock bands The Eccentrics with Na- 
ked Blue. Tickets are available at Eight 
by Ten, all Ticketmaster locations, 
and by calling 410-481-SEAT. Call 
410-625-2000 for more information. 
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Friday, = 
November 21 
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STORED NAL 


ON CAMPUS 


Theatre Hopkins holds an Open 
House from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
in the Merrick Barn. Members of the 
campus community are invited to 
explore the second oldest building on 
campus. Take a peak backstage and 
view scenes from the current produc- 
tion, George Bernard Shaw’s Saint 
Joan, as well as selected scenes from 
previous productions. Enjoy compli- 
mentary refreshments. 


Dominic Durand speaks at the BME 
Seminar in the Talbot Library, 
Traylor 709, at 1:00 p.m. For more 
information, call 410-516-8756. 


Cheer on the Swimming and Diving 
teams as they compete against Mary 
Washington at 6 p.m. 


Cheer on the Men’s Basketball team 
as they play in the Blue Jay Classic 
against Nazareth, Wittenberg, 
Emory, and Henry at 6 and 8 p.m. 


Agape Campus Ministries holds its 
weekly meeting at 7:30 p.m. in Shaffer 
Hall, Room 100. 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
holds a Thanksgiving Dinner in the 
Garrett Room of the MSE at 8:00 p.m. 
All are welcome, and following the 
dinner will be a group discussion on 
the subject of “Giving Thanks.” 


The Barnstormers present Six De- 
grees of Separation in the Arellano 
Theater at 8:00 p.m., tickets are $3. 


Theater Hopkins presents George 
Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan in the 
Merrick Barn at 8:00 p.m. Tickets are 
$5 for students. 


Weekend Wonderflix presents Con- 
spiracy Theory in Shriver Hall at 
8:00 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. Tickets are 
$3, for more information, call 410- 
516-8666. 


Stop by E-Level Night with the FSA 
in Levering Hall at 10:00 p.m. 


_ OFF CAMPUS 


- Allarewelcomeas Dr. Carol Greider 
Bi from the Department of Molecular 
ba PERE ; : , 
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November 20 through December 4 


Biology & Genetics speaks about “Te- 
lomeres and Telomerase in Cancer” 
at the Director’s Conference at noon 
in the Oncology Center Auditorium 
(Room 119). Refreshments will be 
served, Contact Barbara Schneidervia 
e-mail at 
schneba@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 
for more information. 


After years of providing a forum for 
women in the arts and sponsoring 
numerous concerts of women’s mu- 
sic, Baltimore’s Orchid Productions 
is closing up shop this evening. Their 
last scheduled show, featuring Wash- 
ington Area Music Association Win- 
ners Rachel & Jaqui, willbe presented 
at 8 p.m. at Cafe Metropol. Tickets 
cost $5. Call 410-435-3150 for show 
reservations and 410-385-3018 for 
dinner reservations. 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts Frum 
the Hill, Johnny Fox, King of 


Join a game of table tennis . Sign up 
by 11/20 or call Bill at 410-516-5229. 


The Barnstormers present Six De- 
grees of Separation in the Arellano 
Theater at 8:00 p.m., tickets are $3. 


Theater Hopkins presents George 
Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan in the 
Merrick Barn at 8:00 p.m. Tickets are 
$3 for students. 


Weekend Wonderflix presents Con- 
spiracy Theory in Shriver Hall at 8:00 
p.m. and 10:30 p.m. Tickets are $3, 
for more information, call 410-516- 
8666. 


Check out “A Cappocallypse,” the 
Vocal Chord’s fall concert, at 8 p.m. 
in Shaffler Auditorium (Bloomberg). 
Doors open at 7:30 p.m. The guest 
groups are the Brown Derbies and 
the Brown Chattertocks, respectively 


Brass Monkey in Fells Point hosts 
Suisonic with Grievance and Pull. 
The show costs $5, and you must beat 
least 21 years old to attend. Call 410- 
522-0784 for more information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts 
funky rock bands Yolk with Orange 
Whip. Tickets are available at Eight 
by Ten, all Ticketmaster locations, 
and by call 410-481-SEAT. Call 410- 
625-2000 for more information. 





Sunday, 
November 23 


ON CAMPUS 


The Catholic Community holds 


the University of Delhi’s Department 
of History as she discusses “Violence 
and Community: Recalling the Par- 
tition of India” from 4 to 6 p.m. in 
Macaulay Hall, Room 404 (Seminar 
Room). Contact Elizabeth Cade- 
Torres at 410-516-7271 for more in- 
formation. 


The HSE sponsors Yogain the McCoy 
Multi-Purpose Room at 7:30 p.m. 
Event is free of charge, for more in- 
formation, call Ardra at 410-243- 
0631. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Corks sponsors “The Not-So-Popu- 
lar Grape Varietals,” a wine tasting 
event, at 6:30 p.m. Pre-registration 
for the class, which costs $50 per per- 
son, is required. Call 410-752-3810 
or e-mail corksemail@aol.com for 
more information. 





So 








Swords, and The Ornery Brothers 
in celebration ofJoe Coleman’s birth- 
day and the release of his new book, 
Original Sin: The Visionary Art of Joe 
Coleman. Doors open at 9 p.m. Tick- 
ets are available at all Ticketmaster 
locations and by calling 410-481- 
SEAT. Call 410-880-8124 for more 
information. 


13th Floor at the Belvedere hosts Jr. 
Cline & The Recliners at 9:30 p.m. 
There is a $5 cover charge. Call 410- 
783-1332 for more information. 


Brass Monkey in Fells Point hosts 
Starbelly with Zoothead. The show 
costs $5, and you must be at least 21 
years oldto attend. Call 410-522-0784 
for more information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts a 
Metal Showcase with Grievance, 
Purple Jimmy, Ganja Bros., 60 Watt 
Shaman, and Stunt Monkey. The $6 
cover charge includesa free CD! Tick- 
ets are available at Eight by Ten, all 
Ticketmaster locations, and by call- 
ing 410-481-SEAT. Call410-625-2000 
for more information. 





Saturday, 
November 22 





ON CAMPUS 


The Conjoint Clinic presents 
Interferons and Chronic Myelog- 
enous Leukemia with speaker Chi 
Van Dang in the Turner Auditorium 
at 11:00 a.m. 


Cheer on the Swimming and Diving 
teamsas they compete against Catho- 
lic University at 1 p.m. 


Cheer on the Men’s Basketball Team 
as they play against the Blue Jay Clas- 
sic in the Athletic Center at 8:00 p.m. 


SPOTLIGHT: The Least 






Hopkins graduate David Thomas presents The Least Dangerous 
Game, a 10-minute short, Friday, November 21, in Shriver Audito- 
rium at 6:00 p.m. Written, produced, directed, and edited by Tho- 
mas, this first free preview is Hopkins’ first action film. 


a 











the 1997 CASA finalist and semi-fi- 
nalist. Tickets are $2 at the door and 
$1 in advance (purchased directly 
from any group member). Contact 
Dan Yochelson at 410-889-3202 or 
visit http://www.jhu.edu/~vchords 
for more information. 


Join the fun as the Office of Residen- 
tial Life sponsors Karaoke at 9:00 
p.m. in the Great Hall. For more in- 
formation, call 410-516-8283. 


The Hindu Students’ Council hosts 
Diwali Dhamaaka, a Raas/Garba 
Dance, from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. in the 
Glass Pavilion. Food will be served at 
this free event. Contact Kevin at 410- 
516-2631 for more information. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Bohager’sin Fells Point hosts an early 
show with G. Love and Special Sauce. 
Doors openat6 p.m. Tickets are avail- 
able at all Ticketmaster locations and 
by calling 410-481-SEAT. Call 410- 
563-7220 for more information. 


Spend “An Evening with Michael 
Hedges” beginning at 8 p.m. at the 
Gordon Center for the Performing 
Arts. Tickets are available at all 
Ticketmaster locations or by calling 
410-481-SEAT. 


Towson University hosts Pilgrim 
Souls at 8 p.m. at their Fine Arts Cen- 
ter. 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts a CD 
Release Party with The Backsliders, 
Kevin Johnson, The Lineman, and 
Last Train Home. Doors open at 9 
p-m. Tickets are available at all 
Ticketmaster locations and by call- 
ing410-481-SEAT. Call410-880-8124 
for more information. 


13th Floor at the Belvedere hosts 
Scott Cunningham and Killer Blues 
at 9:30 p.m. Call 410-783-1332 for 
more information. 


Mass at 11 a.m. in the Glass Pavilion. 


Cheer on the Men’s Fencing team as 
they compete against St. John’s, UVA, 
and Yeshiva at 1 p.m. 


The Catholic Community hosts a 
Thanksgiving Dinner at 4 p.m. at 
the Newman House (2941 North 
Charles Street). 


The Outdoors Club sponsors an af- 
ternoon of caving. Sign up on 11/18 
at the Levering Union Desk between 
1:00 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. or call Eliza- 
beth Chambersat 410-516-3553 from 
8:00 a.m. - 10 p.m. Tuesday. 


The Cycling Club presents a Group 
Ride which will leave from the Ath- 
letic Center at 8:30 .a.m. For more 
information, call 410-516-3217. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts He- 
lium with Blonde Redhead and Lux 
Aeterna. Doors open at 9 p.m. Tick- 
ets are available at all Ticketmaster 
locations and by calling 410-481- 
SEAT. Call 410-880-8124 for more 
information. 


The Baltimore Opera Company pre- 
sents the last performance of Giacomo 
Puccini’s Madame Butterfly in Ital- 
ian with English subtitles at the Lyric 
Opera House. Tickets cost at least 
$22. Call 410-727-6000 or visit http:/ 
/www.baltimoreopera.com for more 
information. 





Monday, 
November 24 





ON CAMPUS 


The Department of Anthropology 
welcomes Gyanendra Pandey from 


Dangerous Game 











Tuesday, 
November 25 


ON CAMPUS 


The Offices of Residential Life and 
the Dean of Students is sponsoring a 
one-way shuttle bus to BWI Air- 
port for Thanksgiving Break. The bus 
is available to any staff, student, or 
faculty of Johns Hopkins and the sur- 
rounding area. The chartered bus will 
pull off from in front of the MSE Li- 
brary at precisely noon, 3 and 6 p.m. 
Tickets cost $10 and must be pur- 
chased through the Residential Life 
Office the week of the shuttle. This 
year, a return ride from BWI Airport 
will be offered at 6 and 8 p.m. on 
Sunday, November 30. This is a free, 
complimentary service and will be on 
a first-come, first-served basis. The 
bus will bea Coastline Tours bus with 
a JHU sign in the front window and 
will be parked on the lower level of 
the airport by the baggage claim. Call 
410-516-8283 for more information. 


The Counseling Center hosts The 
Coping with Depression Group 
(CDG), an ongoing group designed 
for students interested in learning 
how to improve their ability to cope 
with clinical depression, every Tues- 
day from 3 to 4:30 p.m. Contact Dr. 
Anu Sharma or Dr. Larry David at 
410-516-8278 for more information. 


The Institute for Global Studies in 
Culture, Powerand History presents 
atalk by Susan Gal in Macaulay 404 at 
4:00 p.m. Admission is free, for more 
information, call 410-516-7794, 


Cheer on the Women’s Basketball 
team as they play against Swathmore 
at7 p.m. ' 
Cheer on the Wrestling team as they 
compete against Elizabethtown at 7 


November 20, 1997' 
p-m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The scenic outdoor Skating Rink at’ 
Rash Field at the Inner Harbor opens 

today and runs every day through the: 
winter. Hours of operation are Sun-' 
days through Fridays from noon to 9: 

p.m. and Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. 


George Udel and George Figgs dist 
cuss the influence of cinema on our 
lives. This entire series of intimate: 
discussions, which takes place Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, is 
free. Call 410-962-1222 for more in- 
formation or to make discussion 
group reservations as space is limited 
to 10 people per group. 


Bohager’s in Fells Point hosts Gibb 
Droll with Agents of Good Roots, 
and The Kelly Bell Band. Tickets are 
available at all Ticketmaster locations 
and by calling 410-481-SEAT. Call 
410-563-7220 for more information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts, 
Geraldine Fibbers. Tickets are avail-. 
able at Eight by Ten, all Ticketmaster, 
locations, and by calling 410-481- 
SEAT. Call 410-625-2000 for more 
information. 





Wednesday, 
November 26 : 





ON CAMPUS 


The Offices of Residential Life and 
the Dean of Students is sponsoring a 
one-way shuttle bus to BWI Air- 
port for Thanksgiving Break. The bu 
is available to any staff, student, ¢ « 
faculty of Johns Hopkins and thesu-. , 
roundingarea. The chartered busyill. , 
pull from in front of the MSE Libary.;. 
at precisely 8 a.m., 10 a.m., nom, 2... 
p-m.,'4 p.m., and 6 p.m. Ticket; cost,» 
$10 and must be purchased though 
the Residential Life Office the veek of - 
the shuttle. This year, a retun ride, 
from BWI Airport will be offeed at 6 
and 8 p.m. on Sunday, Novenber 30., , 
This is a free, complimentary service 
and will be on a first-come, first- .. 
served basis. The bus will be a Coast-- , 
line Tours bus with a JHU sign in the | 
front window and will be parked on ,, 
the lower level of the airport by the , 
baggage claim. Call 410-516-8283 for: . 
more information. ‘ 


The Security Departmentis sponsor-. 
ing a free Thanksgiving Shuttle to. 
Penn Station everyhalfhour between. - 
10a.m. and 4 p.m, The shuttle wil be. 
leaving from behind Shriver Hall 


All Dining Halls close at 1:30 >.m, : 
after lunch for Thanksgiving break. , ; 


All Residence Halls (except forvaca- . 
tion housing on Wolman 4 & 5 West) 
closeat 6 p.m. for Thanksgivingpreak, ; 


OFF CAMPUS 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hostsGerty, : 
The Put-Outs, and Lesser Palace. ~ 
Doors openat9 p.m. Tickets are avail- 
able at all Ticketmaster locations and 
by calling 410-481-SEAT. Call 410-— 
880-8124 for more information. a 


13th Floor at the Belvedere hosts The! 
Kelly Bell Band at 9:30 p.m. There is ~ 
a $5 cover charge. Call 410-783-1332 
for more information. 


Bohager’s in Fells Point hosts Every- 
thing. Tickets are available at alb™ 
Ticketmaster locations and by call- 
ing 410-481-SEAT. Call 410-563-7220" ’ 
for more information. Saag 
R.P.M. Records presents Montgom- 
ery Cliffs with The Beltways and 
Dyslexic Crush at Brass Morkey int * 
Fells Point. The show costs $5, and’ ’ 
you must be at least 21 yearsold to 
attend. Call 410-522-0784 for more 
information. 

Eight by Ten in Federal Hil hosts 
The Smooths. Tickets are available 
at Eight by Ten, all Ticketmester lo~_ 
cations, andby calling 410-48+-SEAT. 
Call 410-625-2000 for more irforma- 
tion. } < 


SS 


Thursday, 





| | 
November27, 
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ONCAMPUS vai 
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Happy Thanksgiving! i BD 
ou 
OFF CAMPUS Ww 
: aM 
Harbor Cruises Bay Lady & Lady Bal-"" 3 
timore sponsors a Thanksgiving Day’ y 


Cruise with a traditional Thanksgiv-”” 
ing buffet and DJ from 2 to 5 p.m!'” 
Tickets cost $29 each. Call 410-727- 

3113 or 800-695-2628 or visit 


‘ 


iF 






November 20, 1997 






yw.harborcruises.com for more 
information. 


gight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts 

bo Combo. Tickets are ayail- 
able at Eight by Ten, all Ticketmaster 
jocations, and by calling 410-481- 
sBAT. Call 410-625-2000 for more 
information. 


3<—_l—_————— 


friday, 


November 28 


ON CAMPUS 
{insert event here] 
OFF CAMPUS 


13th Floor atthe Belvedere hosts Rich 
Chorne at 9:30 p.m. Call 410-783- 
1332 for more information. 


fight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts the 
All Mighty Senators. Tickets are 
available at Eight by Ten, all 
Ticketmaster locations, and by call- 
inig410-481-SEAT. Call 410-625-2000 
for more information. 


Hear Puff Daddy, Mase, Busta 
Rhymes, and Foxy Brown at the 
USAir Arena. 





Saturday, 
November 29 


_ 


OFF CAMPUS 


North Charles Fine Wine and Spir- 
its hosts “Burgundy and 
Beaujolais,” featuring a dozen rec- 
ommendations and an array of deli- 
cacies, from noon to 7 p.m. as part of 
their free Fall Wine Tasting Festi- 
yal. Call 410-377-4655 for more in- 
formation. 


Uptown Concerts presents Cheryl 
Wheeler and Jonathan Edwards to- 
gether in concert with emcee Damien 
Einstein from WRNRat8 p.m. in the 
auditorium of the Grace Fellowship 
inTimonium. Doors openat7:30 p.m. 
Tickets, which are available through 
Protix, at all Waxie Maxie’s and 
Record & Tape Traders stores, and 
by calling 800-955-5566, cost $18.50, 
$20, and $25. Call 410-521-9099 for 
more information. 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts 
Nothingface with Kilgore Smudge. 
Doorsoperat9 p.m. Tickets are avail- 
able at all Ticketmaster locations and 
by calling 410-481-SEAT- Call 410- 
880-8124 for more information. 


13th Floor at the Belvedere hosts 
Gumbo Junkyard at 9:30 p.m. Call 
410-783-1332 for more information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts 
From Good Homes. Tickets are avail- 
able at Eight by Ten, all Ticketmaster 
locations, and by calling 410-481- 
SEAT. Call 410-625-2000 for more 
information. 





Sunday, 
November 30 





ON CAMPUS 
Residence Halls reopen at noon. 


Cheer on the Men’s Basketball team 
asthey play against Case Western at 1 
p.m. 


Cheer on the Women’s Basketball 
team as they play against Case West- 
ern at 3 p-m. 


- 


: OFF CAMPUS 


linsert event here] 


“ 


Monday, 
December 1 








ON CAMPUS 
Dining Halls reopen at 7:15 a.m. for 
breakfast. 


President and Mrs. William Brody 
Invite you to join them for a Holiday 
‘eception and to take part in a spe- 
_ lal Community of Lights Celebra- 
_ tion from 5:15 p.m. - 6:30 p.m., rain 
as shine, at the front entrance of the 

; MSE Library. Light refreshments will 
_ 2eserved. Everyone isinvited to bring 
_ #ROn-perishable food item that will 
bedonatedtothe Manna House Food 
n. 7 


- 


OFF CAMPUS 


In recognition of World AIDS Day, 
the Doctoral Students’ Organiza- 
tion of Hopkins’ School of Nursing 
sponsors “Multiple Losses and 
AIDS: Perspectives on the Epi- 
demic,” a talk by doctoral student R. 
Kevin Mallinson, from 12:30 to 1:30 
P-m. in Room 302 of the 1830 Build- 
ing. Call 410-955-7552 for more in- 
formation. 


Louie’s The Bookstore Cafe spon- 
sors Table of 10 at 7 p.m. featuring 
Peabody Conservatory President 
Robert Sirotta and Bill Streuver, 
entrepreneur and City School Board 
member, as they discuss the Fine Arts 
Curriculum in Baltimore’s school sys- 
tem. This entire series of intimate dis- 
cussions, which takes place Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, is free. 
Call 410-962-1222 for more informa- 
tion or to make discussion group res- 
€rvations as space is limited to 10 
people per group. 


ee 


Tuesday, 
pecombar2 


ON CAMPUS 


The Counseling Center hosts The 
Coping with Depression Group 
(CDG), an ongoing group designed 
for students interested in learning 
how to improve their ability to cope 
with clinical depression, every Tues- 
day from 3 to 4:30 p.m. Contact Dr. 
Anu Sharma or Dr. Larry David at 
410-516-8278 for further informa- 
tion. 


Cheer on the Women’s Basketball 
team as they play against Bryn Mawr 
at 7 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Louie’s The Bookstore Cafe spon- 
sors Table of 10 at 7 p.m. featuring a 
discussion about “Media Monopoly,” 
manipulation of the news by media 
giants, lead by Mark Crispin Miller. 
This entire series of intimate discus- 
sions, which takes place Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, is free. 
Call 410-962-1222 for more informa- 
tion or to make discussion group res- 
ervations as space is limited to 10 


people per group. 


Allareinvited toa public forum linked 
by Satellite to Boston to discuss the 
latest trends toward for-profit health 
care, the future of health care in the 
U.S., and the impact of these trends 
on Maryland at 7:00 p.m. at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Hurd Hall. For 
more information, call Todd Varness 
at 410-366-3243. 





Wednesday, 
December 3 





ON CAMPUS 


Amnesty International will have a 
table outside Levering Market from 
10-2. Make a holiday card for a po- 
litical prisoner! 


Cheer on the Men’s Basketball team 
as they play against Swarthmore at 8 


p-m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Visit the Maryland Technology 
Showcase, which will show that 
Marylandis one of the nation’s lead- 
ing “tech-friendly.” states, is today 
and tomorrow at the Baltimore 
Convention Center. Hopkins, along 
with many of Maryland’s finest 
agencies, educational institutions, 
and technology companies, will 
demonstrate how the state has be- 
come the benchmark for informa- 
tion technology and connecting to 
the future. Learn how these ad- 
vances can and willaffect everyone’s 
daily lives. Contact Brian Razzaque 
at 410-516-8909 or 
razzaque@jhu.edu to learn more 
about Hopkins’ participation. 


Check out the Tech Path Career Expo 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the Balti- 
more Convention Center. The expo, 
which is part of the Maryland Tech- 
nology Showcase, is an ideal oppor- 
tunity for college students to meet 
one-on-one with representatives 
from national, state, and local high- 
tech companies that are using and 
developing cutting-edge information 
technology. Students can take part in 
panel discussionsled by industry rep- 
resentatives on the skills needed for 
today’s technology workers. Partici- 
pants can also go on-line and explore 
job opportunities and career re- 
sources. Don’t forget to bring your 
resume! Admission is free. Call 503- 
968-2660, extension 300 or e-mail 
showcase@asmcorp.com for more 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts 
Betty Blue, Upside Out, and Dog 
Fashion Disco. Tickets are available 
at Eight by Ten, all Ticketmaster lo- 
cations, and by calling 410-481-SEAT. 
Call 410-625-2000 for more informa- 
tion. 





Thursday, 
December 4 


OFF CAMPUS 


Check out the Tech Path Career Expo 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the Balti- 
more Convention Center. The expo, 
which is part of the Maryland Tech- 
nology Showcase, is an ideal oppor- 
tunity for college students to meet 
one-on-one with representatives 
from national, state, and local high- 
tech companies that are using and 
developing cutting-edge information 
technology. Students can take part in 
panel discussionsled by industry rep- 
resentatives on the skills needed for 
today’s technology workers. Partici- 
pants can also go on-line and explore 
job opportunities and career re- 
sources. Don’t forget to bring your 
resume! Admission is free. Call 503- 
968-2660, extension 300 or e-mail 
showcase@asmcorp.com for more 
information. 


Dr. Stephen Strittmatter from Yale 
University hosts “Signal Transduc- 
tion in the Neuronal Growth Cone,” 
a Neuroscience Research Seminar, 
at 1 p.m. in the School of Medicine’s 
Neuroscience Library (811 WBSB). 
Tea will be served beginning at 12:45 
p.m. 


The Theatre Department at Essex 
Community College performs The 
Imaginary Invalid, a comedy by 
Moliere, at 1 p.m. in the Humanities 
and Arts Theatre Lab. Other perfor- 
mances are on December 5 at 1 p.m. 
and on December 6 & 7 at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, which cost $6, are available 
from the Box Office by calling 410- 
780-6369. 


13th Floor at the Belvedere sponsors 
Ladies Night anda Dance Party with 
DJ Bobby Nyk. Call 410-783-1332 
for more information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts 
Rick Danko. Tickets are available at 
Eisht*by Ten, all Ticketmaster loca- 


tions;-and by calling 410-481-SEAT. =~ 


Call 410-625-2000 for more informa- 
tion. 





Ongoing 
Events 


Theatre Hopkins performs George 
Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan, a play 
aboutJoanof Arc, atthe barn through 
November 23. Performances are Fri- 
days and Saturdays at 8 p.m. and Sun- 
days at 2:15-p.m. Tickets cost $5 for 
full-time students and $10 for the gen- 
eral public. Call 410-516-7159 week- 
days between 1:30 and 5:30 p.m. for 
more information. 


Theatre Project presents the world 
premiere of Scott Baker’s one-man 
show “Geek Circus” through No- 
vember 23. Performances are 
Wednesdays through Saturdays at 8 
p-m. and on Sundays at 3 p.m. Tick- 
ets cost $8 for students and $14 for 
the general public. Call 410-752-8558 
for more information. 


The Axis Theatre hosts the U.S. pre- 
miere of Kafka Dances by Timothy 
Daly through November 23. 


Spotlighters presents a most unusual 
menage-a-trois—a man, a woman 
anda dog—in A.R. Gurney’s Sylvia. 
Tickets to the show, which begins to- 
night and runs through November 
30, cost $9 for students and $10 for 
the general public. Performances are 
Fridays and Saturdays at 8 p.m. and 
Sundays at 2 p.m. Call 410-752-1225 
for more information. 


The Fells Point Corner Theater pre- 
sents the classic comedy Room Ser- 


vice through November 30. Perfor- : 


mances are Thursdays through 
Saturdays at 8 p.m. and on Sundaysat 
2 p.m. Tickets cost $10 on Fridays 
and Sundays and $11 on Saturdays. 
Call 410-276-7837 for more informa- 
tion. 


The Walters Special Art Gallery pre- 
sents “Art that Heals: The Image as 
Medicine in Ethiopia” through De- 
cember 14, Museum hours are Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., Thursdays from 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m., and Saturdays and 
Sundays from 11 a.m, to 5 p.m. Ad- 
mission is $3 for students with identi- 
fication, although admission is free 


CINEMA 


oe 8 @ 


by Lee Heritage 


The Charles Theatre—Take a ride down the 
street to check out these movies at the Charles: 
One Night Stand, starring Wesley Snipes, Natassja 
Kinsky and Kyle McLachlan. They chose the title 
One Night Stand after the original title, Hookup: 
The Motion Picture, didn’t test too well. Also play- 
ing is The Gummo, the continuing adventures of 
Gumby and his pal Pokey. This time Gumby and 
Pokey meet the ill-fated Mr. Billand his pal Sluggo. 
Ohno, Mr. Gumby! Call 410-727-FILM for times. 


The Orpheum—Playing this week down in the 
watering hole we call Fells Point is Kerouac, 
Burroughs and Man About Town (nightly at 7:30 
p-m.and 9:30 p.m.). Sowhatis this movieabout— 
a bunch of beat-generation artists “On the Road” 
again, eating their “Naked Lunch”? Can you dig 
it, daddy-o? Call 410-732-4614 for more informa- 
tion. 

Reel World—There’s nothing playing at the 
Snark next week, but the week after Thanksgiving 
break, catcha glimpse of the eternally-cool, wacky 
world of everybody’s favorite Claymates, Wallace 
e& Gromit (December 3 and 4 at 8 p.m. and 10:30 
p-m.). These movies are soooo much cooler than 
any other claymation films. I’dlove to see Wallace 
e& Gromit IV: Gromit vs.the California Raisins. 
“Cracking good oatmeal raisin cookies, Gromit!” 
Call 410-516-8666 for more details. 


The Senator—The Senator gets down and 
funky with Boogie Nights (1 p.m., 4 p.m., 7:30 
p-m. with a show at 10:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday). Hey, you! Sick and tired of porn’s 
misuse of women? Well then, go to the Senator 
and watch the senseless exploitation of the artist 
formerly known as Marky Mark. And love it. Call 
410-435-8338 for more information. 


Sony Theatre Rotunda—Feeling glum? Did 
your girlfriend cheat on you? Up at the Rotunda, 
you can go see a pair of movies about betrayal. 
The Wings of the Dove (2:30 p.m., 5 p.m., 7:30 
p-m.and10p.m.), starring Helena Bonham Carter 
and Linus Roache, is a movie about a couple who 
tries to convince a dying woman to give them all 
her money. What, they couldn’t pay their tuition? 
The Ice Storm (2 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7 p.m. and 9:30 
p-m.) stars Kevin Kline, Sigourney Weaver and 
Christina Ricci. It’s about a bunch of mixed-up 
relationships in the 70s. A.K.A. Brady Bunch: Greg 
and Marcia Get It On. Call 410-235-1800 for more 
information. 


Towson Commons— While youare in Towson, 


go check out the new films opening this week at _ 


the Commons: Animator Don Bluth rolls up his 
sleeves and gets down and dirty, Disney style, in 
his new cartoon epic Anastasia (Noon, 2:30 p.m., 
5:05 p.m., 7:35 p.m. and 9:45 p.m.). It’s Fivel vs. 
Mickey, grudge match! See Kevin “Whois Keyser 
Séze?” Spacey and John “The nerd in Sixteen 
Candles” Cusack duke it out in Midnight in the 
Garden of Good and Evil (12:20 p.m., 3:30 p.m., 
6:45 p.m. and 10:15 p.m.). I'll give you one guess 
about who’s good and who’s...not-so-good. Still 


y 


playing at the Commons: Strippers? Anybody 
call for strippers? If you like to see not-so-attrac- 
tive British guys naked, The Full Monty (12:45 
p.m., 3:10 p.m., 5:10 p.m. 7:20 p.m. and 9:55 
p.m.) is for you. And so is therapy. Sick of the 
bugs in your apartment? Want to see somebody 
else deal with the pest problem? See Starship 
Troopers (1:15 p.m., 4 p.m., 6:55 p.m. and 9:40 
p.m.), and watch somebody elsekill ‘dem roaches. 
It’s a mad, mad, mad, Mad City (2:20 p.m., 4:55 
p.m.,7:25p.m.and 10:10 p.m.) as Dustin Hoffman 
plays a manipulative television journalist. As if 
there were any other kind... James “I’m not John 
Cusack” Spader starsin the hospital dark comedy 
Critical Care (12:15 p.m.). 1 hope that in this 
movie Spader doesn’t have any injuries from 
his...ahem, activities in sex, lies and videotape. 

Somebody call a proctologist! Imported straight 
from those wacky Brits, it’s Bean (12:30 p.m., 

2;45 p.m., 4:50 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:10 p.m. and 11;30 

p.m.)! Didn’t we fight the Revolutionary War to 

prevent this kind of thing? See the nude scene 

Henry James forgot to write in The Wings of the 

Dove (1:30 p.m., 4:10 p.m., 7:45 p.m. and 10:20 

p.m.). I think that the screenwriter took “artistic 

license” just a bit too far. Bruce Willis puts on 

many disguises, and ends up looking like...Bruce 

Willis in the thriller The Jackal (1:40 p.m., 4:30 

p.m.,7:10 p.m.and 10:05 p.m.). Love thatmakeup 

artist. Speaking of makeup, the Friday and Satur- 

day late night show is Face/Off (11:55 p.m.). Hey, 
do you think they could do that operation with 
my face and Cindy Crawford’s? Call 410-825- 
5233 for more information. 


United Artists at Harbor Park—Sitting at the 
dock of the bay? Go to UA Harbor Park to catch 
some fall hits. Richard Gere and Bruce Willis star 
in The Jackal. It’s the can’t-be-missed fight of the 
season: ex-Mr. Cindy Crawford vs. Mr. Demi 
Moore. The Star Wars wannabe du jour,Starship 
Troopers, isn’t anything like the George Lucas 
classic. No, notatall. Star Wars was good. See the 
Gorton’s fisherman go ona wild killing spree in I 
Know What You Did Last Summer. “But, sir, I 
don’t like fish sticks...aaaaaahhhh!” Speaking of 
fried goods, go watch some down-home cooking 
and family togetherness in Soul Food . Samuel L. 
Jackson and Lynn Williams star in the mystical 
Eve’s Bayou. Samuel L. Jackson, go do that voo- 
doo that you do so well!!! Speaking ofblack magic, 
Al Pacino stars as the supreme baddie in The 
Devil’s Advocate. “Have you been in an acci- 
dent? Want to make a million dollars for spilling 










f that 
day. Call 4 






10-837-3500 for movie times. 


Weekend Wonder Flix—This week in | 


Shriver Hall is the Mel Gibson/Julia Roberts — 

ode to paranoia Conspiracy Theory (Friday 

and Saturday at 8 p.m. and 10:30 p.m.). It’s 

about a guy who thinks that everyone is out to 
Cc 


get him. Oliver Stone 
more information. — 






‘Annihilation” opens this Fri- 


Call 410-516-8666 for — 


B9: 








coffee on yourself? Call 1-800-SATAN!” And fur- _ 
ther. boys age 8-17 rule the world: _ 





before 1 p.m. to all guests on Satur- 
days. Call 410-547-9000 for more in- 
formation. 


The Vagabond Players present In- 
herit the Wind, the classic drama 
about the Scopes “monkey trial,” 
through December 14. Performances 
are Fridays and Saturdays at 8 p.m. 
and Sundays at 2 and7 p.m. Call 410- 
563-9135 for more information. 


The decorative artists, architects and 
designers who left their indelible 
marks on Evergreen House are be- 
ing featured in “Opulent Interiors at 
Evergreen: The Aesthetic Move- 
ment, 1870-1900,” special 1-hour 
tours highlighting the mansion’s fine 
Victorian craftsmanship, through 
December during regular museum 
hours. Admission is $3 for students 
and $6 for the general public. Call 
410-516-0341 for more information. 


Center Stage’s Head Theatre presents 
the Baltimore premiere of Kia 
Carthron’s Splash Hatch on the E 
Going Down, a play about love, loss, 
and the ozone layer, begins tonight 
with performances running through 
January 4. Call 410-332-0033. 





Campus 
Notes 


Those Peabody students wishing to 
apply for a new degree beginning in 
the fall of 1998 must turn in their 
completed application form and $50 
application fee by the December 15 
deadline. Pick up your application 
packages in the Peabody Admissions 
Office today. 


1998-99 Assistantship Application 


forms are available from Peabody’s 
Admission Office. Students who al- 
ready have an Assistantship will re- 
ceive a renewal application from the 
Dean’s Office. Applications are to be 
returned no later than January 16, 
1998. 


The JHU Cycling Club & Racing 
Team is currently seeking sponsors 
for the 1998 season. Financial sup- 
port received will help offset the ex- 
penses of running a recreational club 
and a competitive cycling team. In 
return, sponsors receive advertising 
on all club clothing, on the club’s 
website, and most importantly, word- 
of-mouth. Contact Chris via phone 
at 410-516-2800 or via e-mail at 
cc@jhu.edu by the end of January for 
more information about the club and 
the benefits of sponsorship. 


Glamour Magazine’s 1998 Top Ten 
College Women Competition is of- 
fering a $1000 scholarship to accom- 
plished female juniors. The competi- 
tion recognizes exeptional 
achievements and the vision, deter- 
mination, and academic excellence 
of women. Candidates will be evalu- 
ated on leadership experience, per- 
sonal involvement in the community 
and campus affairs, and academic 
excellence. If you are interested in 
applying, you may obtain an applica- 
tion at the Office of Student Financial 
Services (Garland Hall). The applica- 
tion deadline is January 31, 1998. 


' Backpacker Magazine is offering 


$1000 scholarships to full-time jun- 
iors and seniors. Applicants must 
maintain at least a 3.0 GPA in any 
major field of study. The scholarship 
program is designed to honor stu- 
dents who have displayed initiative 
in improving or protecting the out- 
doors and the environment by taking 
aleadership role in outdoor activities 
and encouraging others to do the 


same. Applicants are available in the 
Office of Student Financial Services 

(Garland Hall). Additional informa-' 
tion and an application may also be 

obtained on the web at http:// 

www. bpbasecamp.com. The applica-* 
tion deadline is February 16, 1998. 


The German Society of Maryland 
is offering scholarships to under- 
graduate and graduate students of ° 
German ancestry residing in Mary- ’ 
land. Qualifications include a mini- 
mum GPA of 3.0 and at least two 
completed semesters of study. Spe- | 
cial consideration will be given to: 
students who are studying the Ger- | 
man language or the culture of Ger- 
man speaking countries. Students 
must file the Princeton Financial 
Aid form. Write The German Soci- | 
ety of Maryland at P.O. Box 22585, 
Baltimore, MD 21203-4585 or call 
the Society at 410-865-0450 for an» 
application. The application dead- — 
line is April 15, 1998, \ 


President William R. Brody plans | 
to hold frequent Office Hours for 

students during the 1997-98 academic © 
year. Students may sign up for a 15- } 
minute appointment during any of- » 
fice hour by contacting his office 

weekdays between 8:30 a.m. and 5! 
p-m. His office is located in Garland | 
Hall Room 242. Call 410-516-8068 ‘ 
for further information. 


Events and Campus Notes are pro-' 
vided free of charge as a service to” 
JHU-affiliated campus groups. ° 
Please submit a brief paragraph to * 
the Events Editors by Monday night ~ 
at 6 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu), by fax (410- 
516-6565), or by dropping offa copy ' 
at our offices (The Gatehouse, lo- 
cated at the corner of Art Museum 
Drive and North Charles Street). 
' 4 
i 
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CARTOONS, 


Artes: (MARCH 21-ApriL 19) 


Take someone else’s life into your 
own hands this week. It’s safer than 
taking your own life into your 
hands, and much more fun. 
TAuRus: (ApRIL 20-May 20) 

This week is time for you to dis 
cover the true use of all those funny 
little bottles in your Good Stuff box 
that youhidin your bottom drawer. 
GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Cup your hands under the meta- 
phorical waterfall of life and wait 
for joyful memories to start pour- 
ing in. 

CANCER: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 

Away from campus is the place for 
you to be this week. Go outside 
Charles Village, to another state, or 
even out of the country. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGust 22) 

From the beginning, yourmom told 
you to wash behind your ears, but 
did you listen? NOOO! No worries, 
your ears will be clean this week. 
Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Me Tarzan, you Jane. Time to work 
on your pickup lines, Romeo. For 
starters, you could at least try in- 
cluding some verbs. 


WHAT THE DING Bong > 
THIS SNAX MACHINE. 
CAvE ME 'TATER cHIPS 
INSTEAD OF CHEEZ Y 


they've figured us out! set the 
death-ray blaster on “puree® 


SIF, Aliens? deat. ray 7 
isht A this 9 litle 
teo clichéd? 


MoRE Dag nv SIVUTER .-- 


then what else we gonna 
do to hut them ey 








Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 

Don’tstop thinkingabouttomorrow. You 
might have some problems right at mid- 
night when you have to start thinking 
about the next day, but you can handle it. 





Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Want to avoid the eminent tragedy that 
surely awaits you? There’s only one thing 
todo: avoid the Colonnade this weekatall 
costs. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
To the victor go the spoils, but who 
really wants the spoils anyway? That 
sounds like rotten meat or something. 
For something really nice, capitulate. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Taste a rainbow of fruit flavors—dig into 
some Skittles, Reese’s Pieces, or better yet, 
rainbows. Then run as fast as your little 
legs can carry you. 

AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FepRruARY 18) 
Its timetostop using apostrophes inall your 
sentences. If youre intent on bucking the 
system, youll never get anywhere using the 
Mans punctuation. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Poison—whereare they now? Right next to 
Warrant and Whitesnake in your CD 
changer, ofcourse! Don’thideit—be proud 
of your abysmally awful music tastes. 





by Cody Wilmer 
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Things that aren't words 
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‘Whos to say theyre not good for you?’ 
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NON-WORDS TO FIND: 


Kigor 
Mai 
Meglo 
Noe 
Ort 
Pebs 
Revo 
Sepre 


Bonus word: 
Moron 





pia 


Pl 
a 


Drabble 


DAD, DONOU NOTICE 
ANYTHING DIFFERENT 
ABOUT ME 2 


LET ME GET THIS 
ATRAIGUT: MY SON 
NOW HAS AN 
EARRING. 


e know, we know. 

Week after week, 

you slave away in 

your tiny dorm or 

aapidet tse Net 
kitchen, faithfully cooking up our Eat 
This recipes and never missing a 
single one. Even though it’s tastier 
and healthier than eating in the din- 
ing hall or nuking up a TV dinner, 
you sort of feel like something’s 
missing; it doesn’t quite have the 
coolness factor of your parents’ 
kitchen at home. 

Next week, though, is Thanks- 
giving week. Most Hopkins students 
will be going home to gather around 
the table with their loved ones and 
eat a seriously painful amount of 
food. 

Tocelebrate this joyous event, Sara 
and Allan have decided to present a 
traditional holiday favorite—pump- 
kin pie. 

Those of you who are going home 
can share this recipe with your 
friends and family. This means ei- 
ther you can cook it together, like 
some sort of Very Brady Thanks- 
giving, or youcan see if you canjust 
get your parents,or your little sister, 
to make it for you. Also, your par- 


HoboWorld 





pie-in-the-sky 


4 ®@ 


WELL, 1 GUESS 
THERE'S ONLY 
ONE MATURE 
WAN TO DEAL 
WITH THIS 






ents will have things like evaporated 
milk around that you don’t usually 
stock at school. 

Those ofyouwhohaveto stay here: 
Whoa, that’s rough. Maybe you can 
find some other people who are stay- 
ing and make this together. Either 
that, or just make it yourself. Take 
some to Officer Vice and share it with 
her. What a sweet lady! 

Printing this recipe is a big step for 
Allan, because the word “pumpkin” 
has always made him bitter. You see, 
his second grade class had a spelling 
test every week the entire year. There 
wasarunning contest to see who could 
get the fewest wrong. 

Allan and this guy William 
Batanec both had perfect scores— 
until the word “pumpkin” came 
along. Allan just couldn’t spell it 
right. He wrote it like “pumkin,” 
which is quite reasonable, consid- 
ering that you don’t say “pump- 
kin,” which sounds like an incest 
joke. 

Anyway, William spelled it right, 
and Allan ended up losing the contest 
by that one word. So ina way, helping 
with this column has beena very posi- 
tive'step for Allan. William, if you’re 
out there, buddy—look, I spell it right 


by Cody Wilmer 


HMM... GUESS ee 
Take “BURLAP 


“Why is it that as soon as you stop believing 
in Santa, your presents get crappier?” 









DEVELOPMENT... 





YOU'RE RIGHT... 
A NOSE RING 
WOULD ' VE 

KILLED HIM! 






'M LEAVING ALL 
MY BASEBALL 
CARDS TO PATRICK! 


recipe idea 


every time! What do you have to say* 
for yourself now, hon? 


Pumpkin Pie 


One pie crust (you can either bake 
your own or buy one at the store. If 
you have time and skill to bake your" 
own, we’re really impressed, and we 
wish we knew your major so that we - 
could switch. Ifyou geta store-bought 
crust to keep up with today’s fast- 
paced world, allow us to recommend ° 
deep dish.) 

1 c sugar 

1 1/2 tsp salt 

1 1/2 tsp salt 


SARABILLARD & - 
ALLANMASSIE 
Eat This! 


1/2 teaspoon cinnamon 
1/2 tsp powdered ginger 
1/2 tsp ground cloves 

1 1/2 c canned pumpkin 
1 1/2 c evaporated milk 

1/2 cnormal milk 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 


Preheat oven to 425°. 

Combine ingredients in a large- 
bowl and beat until smooth. ; 

Pour into pie crust. 

Bake for ten minutes. 

Reduce the heat to 300°—whoa! , 

Bake for another forty-five min 
utes, or until filling is firm. : 

Cut yourself a huge, tasty slice and ' 
pass it around to your friends and’ 
family. Happy Thanksgiving! 


Leold www.leold.com 


by Roger and Salem Salloom® 1997 


Right now my life’s not too 
good. 


The worst part is that 
there’s only one person who will 
feel sorry for me..... not really a 
person... my dog.... If | throw 
myself on my bed and make 
weepy sounds my dog will 
waddle over and try to cuddle 
with me. 


And you know wheat.... 
! feel much better. 

! have no other friend who 
drinks out of the toilet bowl. 


! don’t mind the hair all 
over the face, the teeth, the 
breath, but that toilet bowl thing 
is too much. 


Not one of my other 
friends drink out of the toilet 
bowl... well, maybe Benny, 


ez 
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CLASSIFLEDINFORMATION 


' Classified advertising is offered free of cha 
and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins Uni 
tions. All free classifieds must include 
affiliation. Free classifieds will continu 
allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 words Lon 
edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


For local advertisers, 
for national advertis 


rgeto students, faculty, staff, 
versity and Medical Institu- 
name, phone, and Hopkins 
€ to run each week as space 
ger ads may be 


classifieds are charged at 25 cents per word while 
ers, classifieds cost 50 cents per word. The News- 


‘Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Displa 
Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified 


_ ‘consists of more than 50 words of text, ab 


- ;requiring additional typesetting. 


‘All classified advertisements are dueb 
‘the edition in which the ad isto run. 


tin the following ways: 


- {The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
!Campus Box #1230 
_ 13400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p-m. 


Fax: (410) 516-6565 
- Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 


felp Wanted 





Growing International Company 
needs help work at home. P/t, F/ 
t $1500 mo-$5000 plus mo. Paid 
vacations. Free information. Call 
toll free: 1-888-244-9562 


CASH DAILY-Models and aspir- 
ing models needed for auto 
shows, photography, etc. Imme- 
diate. Cash daily. 410-235-6384. 


$1500 weekly potential mailing 
our circulars. Free information. 
Call 410-347-1475. 


Hopkins student looking for 
cleaning lady once a week. Rea- 
sonable salary. Call 516-2758. 


Cellular, Sprint spectrum 
Erikson hand set leather case, 
cigarette lighter adapter, new in 
box. Cost $200, sell $120. 410- 
592-8608. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. To- 


ately needs regular visitors. 
“Woody” has muscular dystro- 
phy, mild mental retardation and 
difficulty communicating due to 
a breathing machine. He loves 
Barney, children’s videos, music 
& more. Please call 410-385-3310 
as soon as possible. 


Part-time childcare needed. 3 
months old. 12-14 hrs/ wk. 
Must be available Mon. 9-2; 
_temaining hours flexible. Ex- 
perience preferred. References 
required. $5.50/hr. Rodgers 
he Call Sally, (410) 825- 
ll. 


Valet Parking $9-$13 per 
hourFederal Valet needs full 
_ ahd part time car parkers in the 
Baltimore area for our expand- 
ibg valet service. Call Mon-Wed 
12-4 P.M. at (202)364-8399. 
4 


SPECIAL EGG DONOR NEEDED! 
Loving infertile couple is hoping to 
d a compassionate woman to 
help us have a baby. We’re hoping 
f§r someone who has blond or 
own hair and blue eyes. We'd be 
delighted to find a healthy, 
: ppyai college student or gradu- 
ate. Age 21-30. Thank you for your 
cbnsideration. Compensation 
$3,500.00 + expenses. If you can 
help us, please call 1-800-886-9373 

: 4 6733. 


* 


spies For you—respect, 


derstanding, and no pressure. 

r your baby—love, security, and 
atterrific adopted brother. Ongo- 
_ ig contact possible. Can pay medi- 
cal and legal. Please call Melinda & 
Jee (JHU grad) toll-free at 1-888- 
287-3336. 







| Genuine original 7 OS earthtone 

_ iterior. Well designed. Sleeps 5 
| e&sily, has shower, toilet, oven, 
_ fgidge, and new stereo. Most im- 
_ portant, it has strong 8 cylinder en- 


sf 
Js, 


. Vere 
Pull-sized sharp digital microwave 








oxed ad, or any classified 


y 5 p.m. on the Monday prior to 
Ads may be submitted in writing 


URL: http://www.jhu.edu/~newslett 


with carousal for sale. Excellent con- 
dition, including original packag- 
ing. White w/ clock/time. Asking 
$50. Ergonomic chair for $10! Grey 
upolstery on knee and seat pads. 
Adjustable and on wheels. Please 
contact Christopher: 
cgardner@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. or 
410-243-3208. 


Ethan Allen 9-pc mahogany DR set 
$4000, 6-pc BDRM set $500, Ethan 
Allen Oriental Breakfront $2500, 
single bed $75. Cal Jo, 410-461- 
0942. 


Women’s Winter Jacket: Lands’ End 
brand. Waterproof. Color blue. Size 
small (generous). $30. Deb, 410- 
516-8561. 


Sofa 78” for $35. Basic color is beige 
with various designs throughout. 
Call 410-662-6641. 


Jane Fonda Fitness Treadmill, 
video, booklet, $40 or BO. Susan, 
410-323-7738 or ssd@jhu.edu. 


Sell twin bed, sofa bed, entertain- 


. ment, center, tables, TV, vacuum 


cleaner. ;and more. .....18.months 
old. OBO. 


85 Mazda 626, white, auto, alc., 
cass. 96K miles, 2 year old tranns. 
New water pump and battery, ask 
$1500 obo. Please call 410-823-2932 
or 410-955-2944 (w). 


93 DodgeShadow, white, auto, alc, 
56 miles , ask $4800.00/obo. Please 
call 410-823-2932 or 410-955-2944 


(w). 


For Sale: Royal Copenhagen Christ- 
mas Plates 1919, 1921, 1959, 1972 in 
perfect condition. Reasonably 
priced. Call 410-728-8933. 


Honda ‘85 Dirt Bike, XR 200-excel- 
lent condition, $650 or best offer. 
Also boots size 11 (free). Please call 
410-538-5853.- 


Mountain Bike, Shenango-Cicnal 
200 GS-7 speed, black-only used 3 
times. Paid $250/Sell $160 or best 
offer. Please call 410-252-7445. 


CAMERA, Olympus OM-88, SLR, 
for sale with flash. Camera has au- 
tomatic settings for exposure and 
an adapter for manual settings. 
Lense on the camera is 28-70 mm 
zoom. $200 obo. Email 
cyn@malt.cs.jhu.edu. 


14.4 PCMCIA Modem-New and in 
original plastic package! Compat- 
ible with all major PCMIA Note- 
book PCs and applications. Data/ 
Fax software for DOS and Win- 
dows included. Windows 95 com- 
patible. $750r _ best offer. Please 
e-mail jabulencia@aol.com. 


Earth’s Biggest Web Site for: Ray- 
Ban Sunglasses at 40% off retail 
prices! Order yours while supplies 
last! http://Surf-Sand-N- 
Bikinis.com/sunglasses_intro.htm 


2-16 megs EDO 60 ns ram-$50 each. 
TV card $50. 410-563-9597, 
lle@jhsph.edu. 


For sale: Lifestyle exercise machine, 
excellent condition, $75 (nego- 
tiable). Call 410-538-5853 after 5:30 
p.m. Mon-Fri. 


Beginner 4 pctempro drum set. Base 
drum 20,” tom 12,” snare 14,” floor 
tom 16,” Ludwig drum heads, white 
pearl, $350 (negotiable). Call 410- 
252-7445. DS ice hf . 


Must sell: Yamaha upright piano, 


excellent condition, asking $2, 000. 


No reasonable offer refused. Call 
410-358-8025 evenings/ can leave 
message anytime or can e-mail 
rganbar@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


White IKEA desk for sale. Top 2’ by 
5,’ 4 drawers on each side, easy to 
move, perfect condition. $75/obo. 
Call 410-662-8656 or e-mail 
“elizabeth@jhu.edu.” 


TOYOTA CELICA shiftstick 
sportscar low miles 1989, 4 wd. 
sunroof power steering A/C 
$3500 obo. Maintainance by 
Brentwood Autos. Must sell- 
owner leaving country. Call 
(410) 435-4697. 


Sofa 92” soft blue, $180; 
Loveseat, $80; Chair and Otto- 
man, $100; Queen bed, $190; 
Pine round table 36” and 2 
chairs, $165; Desk 62” x 30,” 
$100; Panasonic VCR and 12” 
TV, $95; Kettle, $12. Call (410) 
435-4697. 


For Sale Microwave, 10 speed 
bike, bed, futon, charis and 
lamps, vacuum cleaner, color 
TV, VCR, coffee table, huge 9 
drawer dresser. 377 - 0038. 


FOR SALE: microwave $70. 
LARGE 9 drawer dresser, wal- 
nut? $95. vacuum $20. Hoover 
$45. 10 speed Bike $45. toaster 
oven $15. oscillating fan $9. 2 
drawer file $14. TV $15.(BW) 
push mower $20. electric $45. 
377 - 0038. 


One pair of wide range speak- 
ers, $10.2 Alarm clocks, $1 each. 
Video tape “Pretty Girl” by Julia 
Roberts, $3. CD “Saxby the fire” 
John Tesh, $7. Tao, 243-0794. 





Roommates 
Wanted 


Grad to share 3 bedroom RH. Very 
close to Homewood Shuttle. $230/ 
mo. * 1/3 util. "WD, plentiful 





parking. Avail Jan.1: 410-235-4652. © 


hachey@mts.jhu.edu. 


Charles Village large furnished 1 BR 
apartment. 5 min walk to JHU 
Homewood campus. $250/mo. + 
util. 410-366-7260. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo+ utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or page 
Ben at: 410-847-0067. 


JHU employee seeks female 
student/employee to share 2 BR 
Row-home in Federal Hill. Can car 
pool to campus. Huge house, 
modern appliances, furnished, 
quiet street near Cross St. Market 
and Inner Harbor. Available 
January to June. $350 + utilities/ 
month. Call 516-6484 or 
sbuchman@jhu.edu for more 
details. 


Owings Mills-Female to share huge 
2 BR apt beginning Jan. Own BR, 
bath, W/D, near Metro. $475 + 1/2 
util. Call Penny 410-902-6554. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo + utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or page 
Ben at 410-847-0067. 


Male, non-smoker to share large 2 
bd/26th apt. Safe area, full kitchen, 
terace with workout room, garage, 
swimming pool, and Chinese 
restaurant. $455/month. Includes 
utilities except gas and electricity. 
Call 410-235-9140 ASAP. 


N/S female wanted to share large, 
lovely 3 br/2 ba apt, d/w, w/d, $306/ 
mo. Available 11/1. 410-235-9126. 


Share semi-furnished rowhouse 
with grad student on quiet street 1 
block from JHU. Near JHMI 
shuttle. Fenced yard, full kitchen, 
w/d, a.c., storage. Pet okay. 
Available now, short or long-term 
lease. $225/ month or $285/ month, 
plus 1/2 utilities. 410-889-8201, 
cschmidt03@sprynet.com. 


One housemate needed, safe area 
Charles Village, W/D, DW, A/C, 
newly-remodeled kitchen/baths, 
$265/mo. Phone evenings, Judy 


By Boon 


337-7052. 


Nonsmoker to share garden style 2 
BR/2 Bath on W. 39th St. -Roland 
Park. Mid Oct. to Jan. Furnished. 
355/negotiable + 1/2 utils. 410-243- 
2832, roman@jhu.edu. 


F, grad/prof to share 2BR apt., off 
street parking, pool, exercise room. 
Near JHU, Loyola, Notre Dame. 
$325/ month + 1/2 util. 410-433- 
7457. 


Sublet: Oct. to Jan. Nonsmoker 
to share Woodcliffe garden style 
2BR/2BA on W.39th St. Fur- 
nished. 355/mo + 1/2 utils. 410- 
318-8157, roman@jhu.edu. 


ROOMMATE WANTED for 3 
bedroom apartment at 
W.University Pkwy. Walking 
distance to Homewood. $ 250 
heating included. 


Homes for Sale/ 
Rent 


Roland Park apartment for rend. 
Spacious 1BR apartment in quiet, 
historic house with huge yard. 
Ideal for 1 or 2 people. Available 
in early December. $709/month. 
Heat and water included. 410- 
235-3612. 


Ellicott City beautiful, spacious 4 
BR, 2BA single home on 1/2 acre 
landscaped lot in great neighbor- 
hood. Features new kitchen and 
baths, all appliances, washer/ 
dryer, CAC, hardwood floors, 
large deck, good schools, in-law 
or roommates possible. Easy 
commute. $1450/mo. + util. Call 
410-750-2648 


Sublet: Available now. Large stu- 
dio apartment at the Hopkins 
House (39th Street). 12th Floor 
with sliding glass doors to bal- 
cony. Rent includes all utilities. 
Call Terri at 410-889-3298. 


Two BR condo in Mount Vernon. 
Attractive, well maintained build- 
ing and unit. Hardwood floors, 
fireplace, skylights, deck, park- 
ing, AC, all appliances (including 
W/D). For sale by owner: 
$72,500. Available Spring 1998 
(negotiable). Call 410-752-3674 
for appointment. 


Subleter needed for Spring Se- 
mester. Beautiful three bedroom 
spacious apartment with all wood 
floors and awesome roommates. 
$305/month + utilities. Across the 
street from the lacross field at 104 
W. University Pkwy. For more in- 
formation call Joslin @ 410-467- 
7816 or email 
joslin@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Roland Park apartment for rent. 
Spacious 1BR apartment in quiet, 
historic house with huge yard. 
Ideal for 1 or 2 people. Available 
in early December. $710/month. 
Heat and water included, 410- 
235-3612. 


Apartment for rent: overly, beauti- 


_ ful 2nd floor apartment-single 


home, 1 bedroom, kitchen with re- 
frigerator, living room and bath. 
Private entrance, yard, separate 
meters. $450.00 mo plus utilities. 
No pets. Call 410-893-0274. Apart- 
ment 15 minutes from JHU. 


Oakenshawe EOG, Sunny com- 
pletely updated 5 br, 3 new baths, 
new island kitchen, private brick 
courtyard, 2 car garage with remote 
entry, $109,000. 410-243-1194. 


Twin bed, sofa bed, entertainment 
center, tables, tv, vacuum cleaner, 
carpets, air conditioner & more. . . 
.18 months old. OBO.410-662-7742, 
cmathis@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Free Housing and stipend. Fur- 
nished efficiency off N. Charles Pri- 
vate entrance. Washer/dryer, a/c, 
free cable, free utilities in exchange 
16 hours housekeping, childcare for 
one child. Must have car. 410-467- 
0800. 


Free furnished efficiency (off 
N.Charles & 39th) plus stipend in 
exchange 16 hours weekly moth- 
ers/fathers “helper.” Errands, light 
housekeeping, childcare. Must be 
non-smoking JHU student with 
car. 

410-467-0800.. 


ROOM FOR RENT! Available 
Sept 1: 3 rooms, from $225/mo. 
Charles Village Rowhouse. 
Laundry room. 1 w/shared 
Bathroom, 2 w/private bath- 





room. unfurnished bedrooms, 
furnished house. security de- 
posit. req’d, year-long lease. NO 
SMOKERS! Contact Paul: 
paulidin@jhu.edu or (410)235- 
5181 


Across from JHMI security, 
completely renovated, large 
3BR, 2.5BA, $250/room+utils., 
410-534-7954. 


Apartment near JHU/Union Me- 
morial Hospital. $450 + 1/3 utili- 
ties. (301) 236-9834 or (410) 617- 
2898. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT- 
Bright, first floor apartment with 
1 Bdrm. Large rear yard. Walk to 
campus. 3205 Guilford Ave. $460 
+ electric. Heat, hot water in- 
cluded. 410-560-2883. 


Travel/Spring 
Break 


Spring Break ‘98. Best Prices to 
Mexico, Jamaica, Bahamas, & 
Florida. Group Discounts & Free 
Drink Parties! Sell Trips, Earn Cash, 
& Go Free! 1-800-234-7007.www. 
endlesssummertours.com. 


Sell Trips Earn Cash, & Go Free! 
Endless Summer Tours is now hir- 
ing Campus Reps. Market Spring 
Break Packages, Earn Cash & A 
Free Spring Break Trip(s). 1-800 - 
2°3 *45=57*>.0 20975 Wo WwW We 
endlesssummertours.com. 
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NOW HIRING REPS! 


1-800-234-7007 


http. //www.endlesssunmmmertours.com 


**EARN FREEIRIPS & 
CASH!** 

CLASS TRAVEL needs stu- 
dents to promote Spring Break 
1998! Sell 15 trips & travel free! 
Highly motivated students can 
earn a free trip & over $10,000! 
Choose Cancun, Bahamas, 
Mazatlan, Jamica or Florida! 
North America’s largest stu- 
dent tour operator! Call Now! 
1-800-838-6411. 


**SPRING BREAK..:TAKE2** 
Organize group! Sell 15...Take 
2 free. Jamaica, Cancun, Baha- 
mas, Florida, Barbados, Padre 
& More. Free Parties, Eats & 
Drinks. Sun Splash 1-800- 
ADU ONS = dL, Ve Os/ sa Wis WEE Wale 
sunsplashtours.com. 


Student 
Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the 
Student Job Webpage at 
<http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~stdntjob>, or call the Office 
of Student Employment and 
Payroll Services at 516-5411. 
Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman 
Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
366-4425. 


Lost and Found — 


The following is a list of un- 
} claimed 
items and the location where 
they were found from Sep- 
tember 4 to September 19. 
Contact the Security Office at: 
516-4600 to claim property. 
The Security Office is located 
behind Shriver Hall. 


November 5 
Camera Found near campus 
Pair of gloves Wee 
November 6 
JHMLI ID, parking lot 


Shriver 


Umbrella 


November 7 
Single key Gilman 


November 11 
Sunglasses Parking lot 
Eyeglasses Bloomberg . 
Black notebook ‘ 
Jacket 
Two keys 


Terrace Court : 

Merryman : 
Woman’s coat Bloomberg | 
Eyeglass lens Shaffer : 
Nylon lunch box JHMI shuttle ; 
Pair of gloves JHMI shuttle « 
Calculator JHMI shuttle + 
Calculator Near Shaffer Hall : 


Lost: two mathematics text- ; 
books. Borrowed last semes- : 
ter and never returned. : 
1)”Mathematical Methods for : 
Physicists” by Arfken, 2)Ad- : 
vanced Engineering Math- : 
ematics by O’Neil. If you or} 
anyone you know have any in- | 
formation leading to the re- ; 
covery of these books it would - 
be appreiciated. Or, if you: 
have these books I would ap- 
preciate if you would return< 
them. Reward Offered. Reply-, 
to Matthew B. Stone: 
(mstone@pha.jhu.edu) (410) ; 
889-0492. 


Personals 


Hello ladies-SWCM, Hopkins grad, } 
hard-working, professional seeks a } 
nice lady for friendship, dating, or 
relationship. Please write to: M.P., | 
193B N. Dairy, Rd., Beltsville, MD : 
20705. 





Services 


; 
‘ 


IMMIGRATION-permanent resi- ! 
dency (green card), outstanding } 
researchers, national interest waiv- | 
ers, labor certification, H1-B and’ 
other nonimmigrant visas, visa ex- 
tensions, change of status, Jim 
Elliott, Attorney at Law, 410-486- 
5422. = 

Seasoned word processing spe- 
cialists and medical transcription- 
ists will type your confidential 
medical, legal, and general tran- 
scription tapes, dissertations, 
manuscripts, etc. No job too 
small!! Reasonable rates. We are 
reliable, experienced, profes- 
sional, fast, and have business ref- 
erences. Contact Linda at 410-433- 
0132, pager 410-712-5243. E-mail: 
marandia@flash.net. 


Experienced graduate student 
wishes to help undergraduates 
having trouble studying chemistry. 
.Call410-467-8520lateatnight or 
e-mail Myk1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. , 


Proofreading & Editing service: pa-, 
pers, dissertations, manuscripts, 
chapters. Rates reasonable. Donna,, 
410-764-1666. 

> 
Find out how to get your free 19 
cent/minute phone card. Visit our! 
website: http://www.netcom.com/ 
~geowang. f 


‘Flute lessons: experienced! 


teacher on Peabody Prep. fac-, 
ulty. Allages and levels. Lynn’ 
Davidoff, (410) 685-9583. First, 
lesson is free. 


PROFESSIONAL MASSAGE 
relieves tension, reduces stress, 
Soothes body, mind and spirit! 
Charles Village appointments. 
Mim Caris, Certified Massage, 
Practitioner, 235-9081. 


Hopkins Professor, stroke im- 
paired, seeking office assistant, few 
hours/ week. Filing, manage ap- 
pointment calendar, e-mail, other 
correspondence, Familiarity with 
statistics and experience with PC 
desirable, 410-435-7166, 4-7 p.m... 
: 4 


General Notices ° 
SEEPS | 


Hopkins Needs HIV Negative, 
Volunteers-The Center for Im-_ 
munization Research at Johns; 


Hopkins is looking for volunteers, 


who do nothave HIV infection to; 
participate in a preventive HIV, 
vaccine study. Participants must: 
be 18-50 and healthy. For info), 

call 410- 955-7283, 410- 955-_ 
SAVE. . : 
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THE BIG FAKEROQUIZ 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors. 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221). 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be re- 
deemed within 30 days. 





The Big Faker Quiz 


Hearty QM apologies for the two-week hiatus. Seems as though 
the QM insulted a few important people and a few more not-so- 
important people, and the overlords took away her weekly privi- 
leges. Hence, this QM will|be writing bi-weekly. More of last 
week’s QM will be forthcoming. 

Given the current QM crisis, we humbly compose the Big Faker 
Quiz, a composite of impostors, fakers and unworthy stand-ins. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, this QM is back! 


1. Bond. James Bond. As all of you know, diamonds are a girl’s 
best 

friend. Careful, ladies... all girls know there are some nasty fakes 
out 

there. What rock do cheap; uncaring men sub for’real dia- 
monds. Hint: Watch QVC and find’out. 


2. Rip, rip, tear, tear:.. Owweee! John Trayolta has been skinned 
alive. 

Aw shucks, no Look Who’s Talking 4. (Good thing, soon the 
furniture was going to. talk.) In*what recent flick does Travolta 
pretend tobe ahotshof¢riminal? 


3. Norman! The sick; twisted Norman Bates,fed his mother 
strychnine after catching her in bed’ with her‘new lover. In-his 
boredom, Norman impersonated his mother and preyed on lost 
women seeking a night of shelter in his Bates Motel. What did 
Norman do with his mother’s body-after he killed her? 


4. Any of you see Merlin‘ately? Unfortunately, much Jike.the 
QM; it had a jaded, bitirig’style, which proved to be too much for 
the/ pdwers that bevto swallow,.Which professor ‘crushed the 
Oracylum, inflictingthe blightofagnorance upon the Hopkins 
campus? 


5; Animpostor Oraculum faked a brief comeback forthe much- 
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missed course guide. People at Hopkins-were less than’satisfied 
with the discretion of the editors ofthis impostor publication. 
What specific class was the subje¢t of much wrath? 


6. Onto happier, lighter movies—Ferris Bueller. certainly. quali 
fies'for the Big-Pake category. Pulling up to his.high ‘schooltin, a 
Ferrari, Fertis snatched his girlfriend from under the nose of his 
rabid-high school principal. Who played 'Ferris's girlfriend, and 
how did Ferris breakyher out of school? 


7. Ohe-sorty gerire in 80s movies,was the “switcheroo” genre, 
You rémember those stupid “son’becoming daddy” movies that 
were really annoying.’ Two stich movies starred Judge Reinhold; 
Kirk.Caméron, Dudley,Moore arid Fred,Savage. What movies 
were they,’and can you'match the movies and theactorsé 

82“A thousand pointsoflight...,° “Stay the‘course.,.,"“W.ouldn’t 
be’ prudent...” George Bush's new’ library just’ Opened with’ an 
exhibit dedicated to the work of this great Bush impostor: Who is 
he? 


9. The famous Les Miserables has thé mayor Jean‘Valjean wres# 
tling with the question of revealing hisidentity.to Inspector Javert 
to freeaiinnocent man who was mistaken forthat parole violator. 
How did Valjean, prove to the unstable Inspector. that the other 
man.could not be Jean Valjean? 


10/°Since the QM absolutely hates-the Beatles, she remains 
thankful that her birth followed the Beatlés-¢razewLikes lambs to 
the slaughter, millions of crazed women packedinto stadiums and 
atenas only to faint atthe sight of the Fab Four.In‘an attempt to 
suck’off of the Beatles;.success, an impostor group, was created, 
Under whatname did this group of primates'go? BonusWhat Star 
Trek character was made'to look'like he came‘from ‘this band? 


11. My male friends have toldmethatJulia Roberts was particu; 
larly-sexy as the Pretty Woman fondled by Richard Gere. Unfortu- 
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nately, they say; Julia useda body double during her sex scene with 
Dick\Defending the maiden’s honor (undeserving as the faker 
was)Richard Gere déckeda man now far more successful than he: 


Who? 


12: Anothér prudish actress, Sandra Bullock, lost her identity at 
the hands of the Praetorians in The Net. Angela Bennett was on the 
wrong side.of an e-mail when she downloaded the Ghost of 
Mozart s6ftware. What was her name changed to in the movie? 

13. In Mark Twain’s classic, a poor gutter boy trades places with 
thé futuré king of England: It goes off without a hitch since the two 
Have an‘uncanny resemblanéé! The prince is forced into a life on 
the run’because of this'silly prank. The moral of the story is to 
beware of people who look too much like you. Anyway, who was 
the prince and who was:the pauper? 


V4,.Po give you guysialbreak fromthe difficulties of this quiz, 
what sifiger‘is the most impersonated personality in history? 


15. Let’s see ifyou guys remember your Bible. What Biblical 
character swapped two sisters on their wedding day and soaked 
Jacob foran extra Seven years? Who were the sisters? 


16. In'more recent history, SNL traditionally keeps Presidential 
immpérsoriators on staff, Name the past six Presidents and their 
SNL spoofers. 

Bonus tie breaker‘qtiestion: If you could be any one person at 
Hopkins for oné'day;who would you be and what would you do? 


TheQM ‘doesn’t know the answers to last week’s quiz, but 
apparently Morry Safer and Guy Shechter won—again. Happily, 
they’vébeen submitting their responses as a group and not as 
impostor individuals. Kudos, guys, you’re doing well. Party at 
Guy;s place this weekend! Note to Sammy: To save money on your 
parties, enter the quiz every'weeék, or consult Guy and Morry for 
free beer. 









1 Drinks! 3 


= HUGE menu—you name it, and we’ve 
probably got it—sandwiches, subs, salads, 
pastas, vegetarian dishes and much more! 

» Eat in or carry out j 

- Open iate every night—weeknights ‘til 11 p.m: 
Weekends ‘til 2 a.m. 


JPFOHENRY'S 
¢n¢ , 
Whe Thinks Of All Thin Stustt? ; 


Restouront - Bar + Corry-out + Catering 


CMARLES VILLAGE 
3105S St. Poul Street (in the old Homewood Dell) 
(410) 467-4456 . 


TOWSON COMMONS BEL AMR \ 
425 York Rood 306 South Maia Street 
(410) 828-5095 (410) 638-S495 


yovy 


